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THE ENGLISH 


HiIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XLVII—JULY 1897 


The Turks in the Sixth Century 


N the Enewish Historica, Review of July 1896, and in the 
‘Academy’ of December 21, 1895, the Chinese scholar Mr. 
E. H. Parker has made a contribution of distinct value to the question 
. of the origin of the Turks. He shows, from Chinese sources, that 
the Turks were a branch of the Hiung-nu; that they were subject 
to the Geougen from about the middle of the fifth to the middle of 
the sixth century ; that they assumed the name Tiirk in the first 
half of the sixth century; and that about a.p. 548 they threw off 
the yoke of the Geougen. The general outline of these events had 
been already given by Deguignes and Gibbon, but Mr. Parker 
presents it in a clearer and correcter form.. The most important 
conclusion established by Mr. Parker seems to me to be the 
identification of the Golden Mountain, which was the residence of 
the khans known to Chinese history. We can hardly hesitate to 
accept his view that their seat was in, or close to, the province of 
Kansuh, north-east of the Kok o Nor range. It was here, in the 
iron country, that Tumen, the smiter of the Geougen, and Mukan, 
the conqueror of the Ephthalites, governed their people on the 
lower slopes of the Kin-shan or Golden Mountains. But the name 
Kin-shan is also applied by the Chinese to the Altai, a long way to 
the north ; and this ambiguity misled Mr. Parker’s predecessors into 
seeking there the residence of Tumen and the khans who followed 
him. The evidence of the Greek historian Menander had seemed 
to confirm this theory. Ektig, or the Golden Mountain, which a 
Roman embassy visited in a.p. 568, is most naturally identified 
with the Altai. Mr. Parker justly retains this identification, and 
therefore distinguishes the residence of Tumen and Mukan from 
Ektag. 
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It is to be regretted that Mr. Parker had not an acquaintance 
at first hand with the Greek historians, especially Menander and 
Theophylactus. Although he knows all the main facts, and has 
had the advantage of information from Mr. Tozer, he has fallen, as 
was quite natural, into some mistakes, which he would have avoided 
if he had had the original texts or complete and literal translations 
before him. The same danger attends the western scholar when 
he deals at second hand with Oriental sources; and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Parker may decide to publish a literal and authori- 
tative version of the most important notices in the Chinese annals, 
relating to the Turkish khans of the sixth century, on the same 
plan as that adopted in the admirable work of Hirth, ‘China and 
the Roman Orient.’ But a few minor errors matter little,’ and do 
not affect Mr. Parker’s general interpretation of the data of the 
Greek historians. It is more serious when, in trying to reconcile 
the Chinese and Greek authorities, he does injustice to the general 
tenor of the Greek account. The story told by Menander has to be 
strained, if we follow Mr. Parker’s method of bringing it into harmony 
with the Chinese chronicles. Mr. Parker has set a good example 
himself in distinguishing the two Golden Mountains. He should 
have carried the same principle a little further. In most cases it 
is much safer to reconcile by keeping apart than by bringing to- 
gether. 


I. In the year 568, when the first embassies passed between the 
Turks and the Roman empire, Silzibul? was the Turkish sovereign 


1 Thus Mr. Parker (misreading presumably Mr. Tozer’s note) gives for Tavydor 
‘Tangast,’ although there is no such variant in the manuscripts of Theophylactus ; 
and suggests that we should read ‘Taugast’ (in which it is certainly tempt- 
ing to find the Tavgas of the Orkhon inscriptions). Again, Mr. Parker speaks of 
‘Gibbon’s mysterious Varchonites.’ There is nothing mysterious about them. 
Turxanth calls the (false) Avars Ovapywvira (in Menander, fr. 43); the name is of 
course the same as that meant by Theophylactus, who calls them Ovdp xal Xovrvl, 
breaking up the compound. Again, what does Mr. Parker mean by the statement that 
* Theophanes the Confessor and Theophanes of Byzantium differ’ as to the date of 
‘ the first Turkish mission’ to Constantinople? A very inaccurate statement has been 
made on the same point by Sir H. Howorth in his monograph on‘ The Avars,’ Journal 
of Royal Asiatic Society, 3rd ser. vol. i. p. 727, 1889. 

* It occurs in three forms, Dizabul, frr. 18, 20, 21; Dilzibul, fr. 43; Silzibul, fr. 10, 
and Suidas. We must decide for the last, because it is confirmed by Tabari’s Singibu 
(Néldeke, p. 158); though one is tempted to guess that Zilzibul would be a closer 
transliteration than Silzibul. Mr. Parker (‘E. H. R.’ xi. 439) proposes to equate 
zabul with jabgu, which is found in the Orkhon inscriptions. In A Thousand Years 
of the Tartars, p. 191, he was anxious to connect it with Shaporo, who was khan of the 
eastern Turks from a.p. 581 to 587. I must here mention two lines of Corippus, in 
Laudem Iustini, 3, 390-1, which have been supposed to refer to the Turks without 
sufficient grounds (cp. Gibbon, ch. xlv., n. 5): 

enscultor nostra servire paratus in aula 

legatos nobis et plurima munera mittit. 
For the mysterious enscultor Fogginius proposed en Sultan, which is actepted by 
Partsch, and may be regarded as the worst reading which appears in the text of his 
edition. Were it certain that it was a question of the Turks, en Turcus would be at 
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according to Menander, Mukan according to the Chinese authorities. 
There cannot be the least doubt that Mukan and Silzibul are 
different persons; Mukan dwelt in the southern Golden Mount, 
while Ektag, Silzibul’s residence, was the northern Golden Mount, 
Altai. The question then arises, What was the political relation of 
Silzibul to Mukan? Mr. Parker argues that Silzibul was a viceroy 
or governor of part of the Turkish dominion. He refers to the 
statement of Maniach, the Turkish envoy to Constantinople, who 
informed Justin that the Turkish realm was divided into four 
governments (7jyeuovias, Menander, p. 226, ed. Miller), and he 
assumes that Silzibul was one of the governors subordinate to 
Mukan. He illustrates this statement of Menander by a Chinese 
notice that, in the course of the; years 581-587, four princes 
were reigning at the same time, namely, Shaporo, who was the 
chief khan, Tat-t‘ou, and two others. But Mr. Parker does not 
seem to have made it quite clear to himself whether it is to be 
understood that there were one supreme khan and four subordinate 
khans, or one supreme khan and three subordinate khans. In the 
latter case—which is suggested by the Chinese notice—the supreme 
khan would govern directly one of the four governments into which 
his realm was divided. 

Unfortunately this explanation is opposed to one of the leading 
facts in the accountof Menander. If anything is clear in the narrative 
of this historian, it is the supremacy of Silzibul. Not merely is 
nothing hinted of his subordination to a higher monarch, but his own 
sovereignty above subordinate princes is asserted in unmistakable 
words. When Maniach explains the organisation of the realm 
in four governments, in the very same breath he attributes the 
supremacy over the whole realm to Silzibul.* All through the 
story Silzibul appears as an irresponsible sovereign. If he had been 
only a governor, even though a member of the royal family, he 
could hardly have entered into independent negotiations with the 
Roman empire. It is in the highest degree improbable that 
Menander, who was a contemporary and had access to official 
sources of information, should have made a mistake on such a vital 
point. We are certainly not entitled to impute this blunder to him 
without clear proofs, and Mr. Parker’s theory is thus open to a 
serious objection. 


The only justifiable conclusion to draw from the data is that 


least an inoffensive emendation. But there is no probability in such a reference. The 
poem appeared before the embassy of a.p. 568, and it, so far as we know, was the first 
embassy of the Turks. Theophanes (his authority is unknown) mentions an embassy 
to Justinian from Askél, king of the Herméchiones, an unknown people, in a.p. 562-3 
(p. 239, ed. de Boor). Anastasius gives the name as Asceltus, but he merely annexed 
the article to the name (Ascelfi regis=AcxhA rod pnyds). One might guess that en 
Ascel should be restored to Corippus. 

\ 3D) 3€ ye xpdros Tod Edumavtos Eyous dveicba udvp TE AiLaBovrAg, 
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there were at this time two distinct and independent Turkish realms. 
There was the northern realm of Silzibul, who lived in the northern 
Golden Mountain, and the southern realm of Mukan, who lived in 
the southern Golden Mountain. It might be imagined that the 
split took place in the reign of the first khan Tumen, and that the 
leader of the seceding Turks made the Altai a rival ‘Golden 
Mountain.’ But this is quite uncertain. The firm fact is, that in 
the reign of Justin II the Turkish empire fell into two divisions, 
which were at least as distinct and independent as the realms of 
Honorius and Arcadius, or of Anthemius and Leo. 

II. Advancing over a period of eight years, we come to the second 
Roman embassy to the Turkish khan in 576." It was sent by 
the new Caesar Tiberius to Silzibul. But, on arriving, the ambas- 
sadors found that Silzibul had just died, and his son Turxanth was 
preparing to perform the obsequies. The monarch was doubtless 
buried at Ektag, the Golden Mountain, but the ambassadors were 
stopped before they reached Ektég, at a military station, and 
Turxanth came (evidently from Ektég) to meet them. Turxanth 
is described by Menander as one of the chiefs or governors (sjyeuoves, 
p. 245). He has not succeeded to the supreme power of his father 
Silzibul. Recollecting the statement of Maniach that the realm of 
Silzibul was divided into four governments, we should expect to 
find him described as one of four governors. But we now receive 
different information. We are told that the Turk world (ra éxeivy 
qavra) is distributed into eight parts, and Turxanth is one of the 
eight chiefs. The two apparently conflicting statements seem 
perfectly credible, and Menander, fortunately, has put down the 
reports of the ambassadors without attempting to harmonise them. 
But the modern critic, who seeks to illustrate mutually the Chinese 
and the Roman annals, must face the difficulty that in a.p. 568 we 
find a quadruple, and in 576 an octuple, division of Turkish 
territory. Mr. Parker has not attempted to solve it, and, so long 
as he leaves it unexplained, it forms another objection to his theory. 

But on the view, which is here put forward, that there were two 
independent realms and two supreme khans, the apparent incon- 
sistency is easily explained. We should expect, a priori, to find 
both realms organised on the same principle. Just as each had its 
own Golden Mountain, so each had its own quadruple division. 
Maniach stated that the empire of Silzibul was divided into four 
governments, and that was strictly true. But the ambassadors of 
Tiberius travelled beyond the realm of Silzibul, as we shall see 
presently, into further Turkey. They were thus able to complete 


% «In the second year’ of Tiberius (Menander, fr. 43, ad init.) Tiberius was created 
Caesar in the last month of 574. Kulakovski (K istorii Bospora Kimmeriiskago v kontzie 
vi vieka, a paper dealing with the puzzling inscription of Eupaterios; Viz. Vremennik, 
iii. p. 1, sqq., 1896) places the embassy in 575 (p. 12), and the capture of Bosporus by 
the Turks in the same year. His paper is important for the history of Bosporus. 


+ 


+ 
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their knowledge of the Turkish world, and to embrace in their view 
both the northern and the southern realm.:.In both realms to- 
gether there were eight chagans, two sovereign, six subordinate ; 
and thus their statement as to the ‘eight parts’ was true of the 
Turks as a whole, though not true of the empire of Silzibul taken 
by itself. 

Following the adventures of the embassy of Tiberius, we find 
that a misconception of Menander’s story is generally prevalent, 
owing to the rooted tendency of historians to establish identifications 
at any cost. In the narrative of the embassy of 568 we were 
taken to the Golden Mountain Ektag ; in the narrative of 576 we 
are taken to the Golden Mountain Ektél; and itis at once inferred 
that Ektél is Ektég, though the inference is quite at variance 
with the tenor of the narrative. 

When Turxanth has completed the obsequies of his father 
Silzibul, he sends the ambassadors to the Turk khans of further 
Asia (as we may translate és rods évdorépw jryeuovas Tovpxwr), 
and to his own kinsman Tardou, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Ektél, which means Golden Mountain.‘ So long as we 
only knew of one Golden Mountain, it seemed necessary to suppose 
that the funeral of Silzibul had taken place at a long distance from 
his residence in Ektaég, and that the envoys were sent thither to 
see a kinsman, who is not described as being the chief khan. This 
was assuredly a most unsatisfactory explanation. But now that 
Mr. Parker has established the southern Golden Mountain in 
Kansuh, there need be no hesitation in seeking Ektél there. Per- 
haps the most plausible identification of a khan mentioned in Greek 
sources with a khan named in the Chinese sources is that of 
Tardou with Tat-t‘ou.° This Tat-t‘ou was a brother of the great 
khan Mukan, and must be connected with the southern and not 
withthe northern Turkey. The reigns of Mukan’s successors seem 
to havebeen marked by civil dissensions. It is possible that Tat- 
t‘ou was not on good terms with his brother, the reigning khan 
Tapur ; © and that the khans of the northern realm sympathised 
with Tat-t‘ou rather than with his brother. But this is a question 
which must be left to Chinese scholars. 

I must guard myself here against a possible misinterpretation. 
The Turkish name for both Golden Mountains was the same—ektag 
or aktag, white mountain. ktél is a corrupted form, which, for 
the sake of distinction, it is convenient to retain in this paper. 
But I cannot regard it as merely a corruption due to a copyist. I 
have no doubt that the variation "Exray, Exréd, corresponding as 
it does to a real difference, also corresponds to a variety in the 

‘ Menander, p. 247, ed. Miiller. 


5 Parker, ‘E. H. R.’ xi. 443. 
* This is suggested by Mr. Parker, ibid. note 12. _ 
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(partly oral) sources from which Menander obtained his informa- 
tion on Turkish affairs. 

The Chinese annals are more satisfactory in giving definite 
facts as to the succession and chronology of the southern khans 
than the Roman historians are for the northern khans. But from 
Menander we learn who succeeded as chief khan to the throne of 
Silzibul. His name was Arsilas—a name which certainly suggests 
a Greek corruption of the lion name of the Seljuks. And he suc- 
ceeded because he was elder by birth than any other claimant. 
This is what we must infer from the brief statement: ’Apoidas 52 
dvoya TO Tadaitépw povapy» Tovpxwy. Arsilas may have been 
either a brother of Silzibul or a son older than Turxanth.’ 

The northern and southern realms were intimately connected 
by geographical continuity, as well as by ties of kinship. At one 
time they might combine together against a common enemy; at 
another, when the chief khans were weak, they might each present 
the appearance of a number of independent peoples. It was by 
combining together that they succeeded in destroying the nation of 
the Ephthalites or Abdels.* This achievement is ascribed by 
Chinese writers to Mukan;* by Greek and Persian sources to 
Silzibul.'° The inference is that it was a common enterprise. 

III. Leaving Menander, we come to the remarkable Turkish 
digression in the seventh book of Theophylactus Simocatta. It is 
interesting to watch the savants of Constantinople gradually extend- 
ing their knowledge of the peoples of Central Asia. In a.p. 568 
they make discoveries about the northern Turks ; ten years later 
their view extends to southern Turkey ; and by the end of the cen- 
tury it reaches to Taugast and remote China. 

In 598 the khan of the Turks sent an embassy to Maurice— 
an embassy, as a Russian writer observes,’ of diplomatic politeness 
to a friendly sovereign. We are not told the khan’s name. There 
is a notice in Tabari which suggests that before 588-9 Arsilas 
had been succeeded by another, named Shaba or Shava.'' More 
important are some records in the Chinese annals which will have 
to be considered presently. Whatever his name, this khan described 


7 I cannot follow Mr. Parker’s proposal to identify Turxanth with Talopien, son of 
Mukan (Joc. cit.). For this implies the identification of Mukan with Silzibul, which 
Mr. Parker rightly rejected (p. 439). 

8 ’ABSeAol in Theophylactus, vii. 7, 8, and in a Syriac document, Land, Anecdota 
Syriaca, iii. 337 ; Haital in Persian sources. Cf. Néldeke, Tabari, p. 115. 

® Parker, whi supra, p. 438, and 442 n. 3. 

 Menander, p. 226; Theophanes Byz., p. 270 (ed. Miiller); Theophylactus, loc. 
cit.; Tabari, p. 159. 

1 Kulakovski, Viz. Vremennik, loc cit. p. 13. 

Pp, 269. The expedition of this khan against Persia is mentioned, and he is 
described as the chief king of the Turks. It has been proposed to identify Shiva with 
the Chinese Chao-wou. The Armenian historian, Sebaeos, also mentions the expedi- 
tion, but gives no name to the khan (Russian transl. by Patkanian, p. 73). 
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himself as the ‘Great Lord of seven races, and controller of seven 
climes of the world.’ Theophylactus explains by recounting the 
Turkish conquest of the Ephthalites, the Avars the true Avars '’), the 
Ogor and ‘ the ethnarch of Kolch.’ He commits the mistake of attri- 
buting to the reigning khan the subjugation of the Ephthalites, which 
had really been the work of Silzibul and Mukan. As tothe date of 
the reduction of the Ogér, the Chinese annals appear to be silent. 
It cannot be decided whether Theophylactus falls into a similar 
error in regard to them and in regard to the conquest of the Avars. 
He then goes on to mention the rebellion of Turum against the khan, 
and the battle of Ikar. He seems, from the whole context, to imply 
that it was on the successful termination of this civil war that the 
khan sent the embassy to Maurice. But we cannot safely make any 
inference as to the time that may have elapsed between the end of 
the war and the embassy. Perhaps the Chinese annals may shed 
some faint light here ; for the civil war mentioned by Theophylactus 
immediately suggests the disturbances caused by Dalobian. 

It will be observed that the effect of the chief conclusions which 
I have attempted to establish is to place the schism or division of the 
eastern and western Turks considerably before the date commonly 
assigned to it. This division is usually placed after the death of Tapur 
(4.p. 581), nine years after the death of Mukan, five years after 
the death of Silzibul. We have seen that it must really have 
taken place before the end of the reign of Mukan at latest; the 
limit being the year 567. But it is worth while to consider the 
Chinese account of the schism, which is given in Mr. Parker’s book 
‘A Thousand Years of the Tartars,’'* and is very far from being 
clear or satisfactory. 

The great khan Mukan hada son named Dalobian, by an inferior 
wife. This Dalobian, when his uncle Tapur died in 581, desired 
to succeed to the supreme position, and was disgusted at the 
election of his cousin Shaporo. Accordingly, he left the royal 
residence, and made his way westward to the region of Kuldja. 
Here he is said to have established a great empire. ‘ He had Lake 
Balkash on the west, his dominions included Kashgar to the south 
and reached to the desert beyond the Altai in the north.’ But it is 
also stated that he sought the help of, or took refuge with, Tat-t‘ou 
or Tardou, and that Tat-t‘ou styled himself ‘ Bukha Khakan of 
the west.’'* And we are thus left in doubt whether, in the joint 
movement, Dalobian or Tat-t‘ou has the better claim to be re- 
garded as the chief khan. However this may have been, Dalobian 
was presently overthrown, and made a prisoner by Chulagu (or 

12 There seems no reason to decline to identify these Avars with the modern Avars 
who live in the Lesghian district of the Caucasus. 

18 P, 231 sqq. In ‘E. H. R.’ xi. 442, n. 5, Mr. Parker seems to suggest another 


version, that Dalobian set up a rival khanate in a.p. 573 (?). 
4 Parker, A Thousand Years of the Tartars, pp. 189, 233. 
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Chulohot), the brother of Shaporo. The succession in the newly 
founded western khanate went, with the sanction apparently of 
Shaporo and Chulohou, to a kinsman named Neri Khakan. 

Now, this story has internal marks of incredibility. It rests, of 
course, on the assumption that there was only one undivided 
Turkish empire in the reigns of Mukan and Tapur. Dalobian and 
Tat-t‘ou are represented as rebelling, and occupying the western 
provinces of the empire, and setting up there an independent and 
sovereign power. The rebellion is suppressed, but we are amazed to 
find that the provinces are not brought back to their allegiance to 
Shaporo. On the contrary, Shaporo and his brother assist in the 
establishment of the very thing which it was the crime of Dalobian 
and his uncle to have attempted. They found a rival sovereignty in 
the west. This at least seems to be the implication: in the story 
told by Mr. Parker. 

The identification of Turkish names which have passed through 
Chinese channels with Turkish names which have passed through 
Greek channels carries little conviction, unless the evidence is 
cumulative—unless, for example, there occur two groups of names, 
which are more or less alike, in the same historical connexion. Now, 
three of the actors in the episode of the revolt of Turum, noticed 
by Theophylactus, bear names which admit of being compared, without 
great extravagance, with the names of actors in the episode of the 
rebellion of Dalobian. The three most important persons in the 
eastern realm at the time were the king Shaporo, his brother 
Chulohou, and their nephew T‘uli (or Duli).'* Chulohou succeeded 
to the throne on Shaporo’s death, and T‘uli succeeded Chulohou. 
Nothing seems to be said about T‘uli in connexion with the affair 
of Dalobian, but it is to be presumed that he was on the side of his 
uncle and sovereign. Now, Theophylactus tells us that the nameless 
khan of the western Turks, menaced by the revolt of Turum, 
obtained the help of ‘ three other great khans,’ and he gives their 
names. They were called Sparzeugin, Kunaxolan, and Tuldich."® 
It is very tempting to see in the first part of Spar-zeugin the name 
of the khan Shaporo or Shapor, and in zeugiin the title zieghu. This 
title was borne by subordinate khans of the royal house, and would 
not have been applied to Shaporo after his accession in a.p. 581 ; 
to this point I shall return in a moment. We can also, without 
much strain on our credulity, see in Tul-dich the name T‘uli and the 
title djigin.” The approximation of Kunaxolan to Chulagu or 
Chulohou would, taken by itself, have little probability. But, in the 


® In the ‘ E. H. R.’ wbi supra, Mr. Parker calls him Tulan. 

16 Theophyl. p. 259, ed. de Boor, Srap(evyotv, KovvatoAdy, Tovadlx. 

% A Thousand Years of the Tartars, p. 232. ‘It. must be noticed that the Chinese, 
rightly or wrongly, often use such titles as zieghu and djigin as personal names, e.g. 
Mukan Djigin,’ Zieghu Chulagu. Zieghu became a regular title of the khan of the 
western Turks. Compare also pp. 180, 181. 
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coritext—if the connexion of the revolt of Turum with that of 
Dalobian be entertained—the forms are near enough to represent 
conceivably the same Turkish name.'* 

The story of Theophylactus may now throw light on the Chinese 
records, The rebel Turum, who attempts to win the supreme 
power in the western kingdom, isa relation of the reigning khan of 
the west. The khan is defeated in a battle, and then calls in the 
help of Sparzeugain and the others. Their united forces defeat 
Turum at Ikar, and the khan remains undisputed master of his 
dominions. If we remember that the royal houses of the western 
and eastern Turks were closely related, we may venture to take 
Turum as the name of the person whom the Chinese sources 
designate by the title Dalobian.'? On this view, the rebellion of 
Dalobian would have a double complexion: at once a quarrel with 
the eastern khan and an attempt to usurp the throne of the western 
khan. 

Now, there is another point which it is important to observe. It 
appears that Dalobian quarrelled and left the court before his 
uncle Tapur’s death and his cousin Shaporo’s succession. Mr. 
Parker says: ‘In 581 Talopien openly broke with him [Tapur] and 
sought help from his uncle Tat-t‘ou.’ This circumstance would 
illustrate the readiness of Shaporo to help the western khan 
against Dalobian. Shaporo, not yet khan, would have been ready 
to purchase a guarantee from the khan of the west to support his 
claims to the throne, by lending help against Dalobian, his rival— 
more ready than if he had actually gained the coveted prize. And if 
the intervention of Shaporo took place before Tapur’s death, the title 
zieghu, which we may venture to see in zeugiin, would be thereby 
explained.” 

If this combination is right—the very nature of our sources 
drives us to combinations—Theophylactus has clearly conceived the 
battle of Ikar as having been fought fifteen years or so later than 
its true date: just in the same way as he has postdated the subju- 
gation of the Ephthalites. 


8 KouvatoAdy (var. -d) may be a corruption of KovAagoAdy by a familiar kind of 
dissimilation. I do not attempt to explain -coAdy. In his Htin-Avar sz6-és nevlaj- 
strom, appended to his A magyarok eredete, Vambéry explains (p. 421) this name as 
equivalent to quartermaster, and Tuldich as mourner. He offers explanations also of 
the other proper names in Menander and Theophylactus. I cannot criticise from the 
Turkish side; but they sound completely unconvincing. 

' Dalobian or talopien was a title; Parker, A Thousand Years of the Tartars, 
p- 180. In the same way the true name of Shaporo was Shetu. 

20 In any case, there is little difficulty about the use of this title. For, supposing 
Shaporo to have already succeeded Tapur at the time when he was appealed to for 
help by the khan of the west, the sources or informants of Theophylactus were most 
likely to transfer to the supreme khan of the east a title which soon afterwards came 
to be commonly used by the supreme-khan of the west. 
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IV. For the sake of clearness I may briefly state the main points 
of this paper :— 

(1) The division of the north-western from the south-eastern 
Turks took place at least fourteen or fifteen years earlier than is 
assumed in Chinese histories. It cannot have taken place later 
than 567, and it probably took place earlier (perhaps during the 
reign of Tumen or at the time of the accession of Mukan in 558). 

(2) The mountains Ektaég and Ektél in Menander are to be dis- 
tinguished. Ektég is to be sought in the Altai, and is the residence 
of the north-western khan; Ektél is in the province of Kansuh, 
and is the residence of the south-western khan. 

(8) It is suggested that Theophylactus has postdated—or, 
more strictly, implied too late a date for; he does not commit him- 
self to a distinct note of time—the episode of Turum, and that this 
episode may be brought into relation with the Chinese notices 
of the movement of Dalobian in 581. This suggestion is modestly 
submitted to the consideration of Chinese scholars, as I am fully 
conscious of the hazards which attend such reconstruction when 
one is ignorant of Chinese; and if it is not acceptable, it may 
possibly help them to discover something better. The solution 
of questions like these, if indeed they are capable of a final 
solution, can only be reached by co-operation between Chinese 
students and those who have spent some time over the works of 
the Greek historians. 

J. B. Bury. 
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The Archers at Crecy 


N the following pages I have collected a few passages which will be 
found to support Mr. Hereford George’s theory of the archer 
formation at Crecy,' although, indeed, they almost all deal with 
other battles. Mr. George has not actually been the first to state 
the theory for one particular battle. Viollet-le-Duc—not quite 
anticipating Mr. George in that he considered that the English 
divisions at Crecy were placed one behind another—nevertheless 
saw that the deadliness of the volleys was due to the archers falling 
back to the wings as the French cavalry pushed on to reach the 
dismounted men-at-arms ‘in the background.’ Pendant que les 
hommes d’armes & pied soutenaient bravement le choc, les archers se 
jetérent sur le flanc de Vattaque.2 Sir James Ramsay in his 
‘ Lancaster and York,’ and Mr. Gardiner in his ‘ School Atlas,’ give 
plans almost identical with Mr. George’s for Agincourt. But the 
former has not yet worked out the theory for Edward III’s battles, 
and the latter gives a totally different plan for Crecy. Mr. George 
has alone traced a ‘permanent system’ through the whole of the 
hundred years’ war. 

I wish to help to strengthen his theory, and to justify an 
appeal from Crecy to other battles on two grounds. The evolution 
of the English tactics begins with Falkirk ; then comes the defeat 
of Bannockburn, followed by the revenge at Dupplin Moor and 
Halidon Hill; the archers further distinguish themselves at 
Cadsand and Sluys, at the assault of the unwalled town of Caen, 
and at the passage of the ford of Blanche-Tache. Is it likely that 
the king himself, and the earls of Warwick, Oxford, and Arundel, 
and many knights, who were all present at Halidon Hill,* drew up 
the army at Crecy without remembering how that memorable 
victory was won, or that they fought on a system devised on the 
spur of the moment? Secondly, when the French at last learnt 
that a new weapon and a new formation—new to them, in spite of 
what they must have heard of battles in distant Scotland, in spite 


) EnoiisH Historicat Review, x. 733 segq. (1895). 

2 Dictionnaire du Mobilier Frangais, vol. vi. Appendix, p. 375. 

* Rymer, 15 and 16 July 1333. The list of witnesses to the treaties made with 
Patrick of Dunbar and William Keith concerning the surrender of arma unless 
relieved before 20 July; battle fought 19 July. 
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of their own losses at Caen and Poissy and the Somme—were 
triumphantly successful against their old-fashioned, clumsy charge 
of mailed horsemen, they set to work to find a remedy. They 
fought on foot, leaving only a picked force on horseback to ‘rush’ 
the archers, obviously on a plan devised by their Scottish allies ; 
they made their armour stronger and stronger, they cut down their 
lances to five feet, they used more frequently their heavy axes, and 
brought pavises into the field. But the English had no need to 
alter or to add to their dispositions. They simply had to learn 
how to attack their enemy in the same formation in which they had 
repulsed him at Crecy. Chandos at Poitiers knows the right 
moment to quit the defensive and to deliver the crushing counter- 
attack. At Auray he has a scientific general to face, Du Guesclin 
himself, and his own archery is useless against the heavy armour 
and pavises; but. he wins in the same. formation by bringing one 
division to support another, and by utilising to the full his reserve 
under Hugh Calverley, the ablest English commander next to 
himself. Navarette is only Auray on a larger scale, the archers 
being more effective. After a long interval Agincourt is won by 
Henry’s army advancing in the same formation, but without a 
reserve. The only innovation on the English side is the use of 
stakes. We are on these grounds completely justified in drawing 
inferences about one battle from what we know of others; Crecy 
was fought upon principles learnt by experience in Scotland ; after 
Crecy the same principles had to be perfected, but were not altered. 
Now Mr. George works out his theory on these lines, but I cannot 
help thinking that he does not make enough of the earlier battles. 
He denies that a ‘permanent system’ was adopted before Crecy. 
But the chroniclers help us considerably, and the theory can be 
strengthened by a glance at the years between Bannockburn and 
the French war. 

To speak first on the general necessities of the case from the 
English point of view. At Falkirk Edward I’s heavy cavalry was 
powerless against Wallace’s rings of pikes, so he brought up his 
archers. But obviously the lances and the bows were separate 
corps, and the victory was gained because the Scots were sta- 
tionary; they had not the skill to mancuvre, like the highly 
trained Swiss pikemen. At Bannockburn Bruce supported his 
pikes by cavalry, and we have the sudden sweep of the light horse 
on to the flank of the English front line of archers; then the 
English knights rode straight at the main army of Scots, and the 
bulk of the archers left in the rear were useless.‘ Lances and 






* See Mr. George’s account of Bannockburn, Battles of English History, p.. 49. 
The Scots cavalry cannot have cut up the whole of the archer force; Baker of Swin- 
brook (edit. Sir E. M. Thompson, p. 8) distinctly says that the archers were in the 
rear; so does Abbot Burton of Meaux (Chron, de -Melsa, edit. E. A. Bond, Rolls 
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bows were still in separate bodies, and were out of touch with each 
other ; moreover the front was too narrow.’ The English com- 
manders had in the future battles to lay to heart these lessons; 
they had to fight on a wide enough front, to teach discipline to the 
impetuous knights, to combine them with the plebeian archers for 
mutual protection, and to utilise the latter fully. At Dupplin 
Moor and at Halidon Hill we find that these reforms were carried 
out ; knights and men-at-arms fought on foot with their horses held 
just behind them, and in touch with the archers on the wings, 
which sloped out towards the enemy en potence. 

Not only are men-at-arms and archers in each division, but the 
archers are the links by which the divisions are connected with 
each other. On Mr. George’s theory the arrangement is an admi- 
rable one. There may be one solid phalanx of dismounted men-at- 
arms in the background,® with each archer wing sloping outwards 
towards the front, as at Dupplin Moor ; or two such phalanxes, so that 
the intermediate wings of archers form a hollow wedge, as at Crecy ; 
or three, as at Halidon Hill and Auray and Agincourt. At all these 
battles, by the nature of the ground, the two or three divisions 
must be abreast ; but at need they could be arrayed irregularly, as 
at Poitiers, or en échelon, as presumably at Navarette, and possibly 
at Auray. The flanks are reasonably secure now, especially if the 
whole army is posted on a curving slope, because not only is there 
nearly always a reserve higher up the hill, which, moving on an 
inner arc, can always get into position long before the enemy can 
come round on the outside to turn the position, but also because the 
extreme right or left archer lines can quickly be bent back into the 
shape of a wedge, so as to keep him always within range. Again, 
the archers are not to be regarded as animated dummies; they 
could spread out in lines parallel to their men-at-arms, gall the 
enemy as he approached, or by their galling volleys compel him 
to approach, and then fall back into their wedge-like formation as 
his charge was pressed home. This is the crisis of each battle 
which the theory so well suits. The heaviest volleys come from 
the apex of each wedge, not necessarily acutely pointed, but perhaps 
somewhat flattened; every passage shows us that, just as in the 
case of modern artillery, the ‘fire’ was rapid and concentrated 
upon certain points of the attacking line, si onniement, as Froissart 
and others say over and over again. The badly armoured Scots in 
their unvizored helmets,’ or the French horses, which were not 


Series, 1867, vol. ii. p. 331). On the other hand there is a constant Scottish tradition 
that there was this rapid charge on the flank of the foremost archers, besides 
Barbour’s well-known lines. 

5 Chronicle of Lanercost (edit. J. Stevenson, p. 225): ‘ Istum processum audivi 9 
quodam fidedigno, qui fuit praesens et vidit.’ 

* «Ou fons de leur bataille,’ Froissart’s celebrated phrase for Crecy. 

" Chronicle of Lanercost, pp. 268, 273. Dupplin Moor; ‘Ita excaecaverunt et 
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eompletely ‘ covered,’ were blinded and maddened. Like sheep they 
poured along and streamed into the space of least resistanee, i.e. 
where the arrows fell least densely, between the sloping archer 
lines; they blundered along, with their heads down, and now the 
volleys were aimed into their flanks; they swerved inwards, but 
still they managed to reach the steady lines of the English men-at- 
arms; by mere weight they even forced the latter somewhat back. 
But orderly lines must prevail over disorderly rushing mobs. The 
English men-at-arms held their ground, the archers still poured in 
their shafts from the wings, and the charge expended itself. The 
language used in the accounts of Dupplin Moor and Agincourt 
might refer to one and the same battle; and Mr. George has 
insisted on this being the correct account of Crecy. The English 
men-at-arms come into action without disordering their own archers. 
More than this, they face the enemy while the archers still keep 
up their murderous ‘ fire.’ 

Durrtin Moor.—The expedition of Edward Baliol to win the 
throne of Scotland was really an English one. His supporters, 
such as Gilbert of Umfraville, earl of Angus, and David Hastings 
of Strathbogie, earl of Athole, Henri de Beaumont, Wake, and 
others, were the ‘ disinherited’ nobles of the anti-Bruce faction, of 
Norman or French descent, who claimed estates in Scotland by 
marriages or by grants. They were in reality as English as the 
Percies or Nevilles. It was an English® expedition, the start was 
from the Humber, and the Lanercost chronicler always calls them 
Anglici. Of our chief authority, the anonymous canon of Brid- 
lington,® the bishop of Oxford says that we are ‘arguing in the 
dark’ as to this exact date of writing. The present form of 
chronicle points to a date about 1377, but the ‘original draft’ by 
internal evidence seems to end at 1839 and to belong to one writer. 
The account is so graphic, and there is so much detail, that we are 
almost justified in thinking that the canon got his information at 
first hand from some soldier returning to his Yorkshire home. 
The inmates of the northern religious houses were usually well 
posted in the events of the Scottish wars, for the raids from over 
the border materially affected them, and at least the traditions 
of battles had more meaning for ‘them than, let us say, for the 
chroniclers of St. Albans. 

Our canon says (p. 104) that when Baliol’s little army first 
landed in Fife, and had a brush with some Scots, the knights had 


vulneraverunt in facie.’ Halidon: ‘ Vulnerati in facie et excaecati in hoc bello, sicut 
in priori apud Gledenmore, quod se ipsos adjuvare non poterant, et ideo cito faciem 
sagittarum ictubus avertere et cadere inceperunt.’ 
. \* The celebrated Walter Manny accompanied this expedition (Robert of Avesbury, 
ed. Sir E. M. Thompson, p. 296). 

® Gesta Edwardi Tertii Auctore Bridlingtoniznsi, printed in the Chronicles of the 
Reigns of Edward I and Edward II, yo), ii,, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, 1883, 
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to fight on foot, equis etiam nondum de navibus eductis. This is 
the earliest hint of the new English policy of dismounting, and 
suggests that it was originally accidental, and was continued be- 
cause found to be so effective. He does not actually say that they 
fought also at Dupplin Moor on foot, but we gather it from his 
account. He gives us the important battle on p. 106. The 
English army was composed of 500 equites et armati, mille pedites 
et sagittarii. 

. - » Dispositis itaque turmis et sagittariis suis, ut collaterales cuneos 
hostium invaderent, ipsi armati magnum exercitum expugnabant. Et 
facto congressu Scotorum impetum primo non ferentes, aliquantulum 
retrocedere compelluntur, et de superius animati resistunt clypeos ictibus 
praetendendo ; hostium vero minores turmae per sagittarios plurimum 
lacerati, adhaerere magno exercitui compelluntur, et in brevi conglobati 
alius ab alio premebatur ; ita a suis suffocati, et magis quam gladiorum 
ictibus verberati, acervum valde mirabile componebant. Sicque condensati, 
ac si fuissent funibus colligati, miserabiliter expirabant. . .. Massa 
siquidem vel acervus praedictus altitudinem quindecim pedum habebat. 

The Lanercost chronicler (p. 268) has been already quoted as 
drawing our attention to the blinding effect of the archery; the 
Seots, he says, were wounded in the face and utterly routed ; 
in primo tamen congressu, quando Anglici et Scotti fixis in alterutrum 
lanceis confligebant, Scotti repellebant Anglicos quasi per viginti pedes 
vel triginta. 

Mr. J. H. Burton talks of this battle as ‘one of the mysteries 
of war,’ and of ‘the enormous slaughter which beyond all doubt 
befell the army,’ the very largest figures of the victorious army 
being barely over 3,000.'® There is no mystery here, any more than 
there is at Agincourt, if we reasonably adopt Mr. George’s theory 
of the formation—the archers now for the first time acting on 
the flanks of the Scots and rolling them into one helpless mass; it 
was a mystery only to those who, with the memory of Bannockburn 
behind them, thought themselves invincible. 

Hauiwon Hii1t.—The tactics, according to the canon of Brid- 
lington, were the same. But, as Edward of England had now come 
to the assistance of Edward Baliol, the army was much larger. It 
was formed into three divisions, each with wings, instead of the 
one division with wings, as at Dupplin Moor. On p. 114 he says— 
Rex Angliae . .. reliquum vero exercitum in tres cuneos tune 
divisit. Quorum primum marscallo!! fratrique suo Johanni de Eltham 
comiti Cornubiae . . . commendavit. Comes de Ascecle [Athole] David 
huic turmae alam a dextris versus mare, et comes de Angos Gilbertus de 
Unfravilla alium a laeva similiter faciebat. Secundam vero aciem ipse 

” History of Scotland, ii. 315. Robert of Avesbury, as above, p. 296, confirms the 
Bridlingtonian, 1,500 men. 


"Thomas of Brotherton, earl of Norfolk, the king’s uncle. Bymer’s Federa 
15 and 16 July, 1333, show that he was present. : 
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rex Angliae hinc inde, ut superius, alis compositis; tertiam quoque tur- 
mam regi Scotiae Balliolensi, alis ut superius dispositis, ut instrueret, as- 
signavit. Sagittarii alis singulis deputantur. 

The battle need not be described. All the chroniclers give the 
glory to the archers, but it is clear that the men-at-arms came into 
action, as well as the picked reserve of 200 horse. The Lanercost 
chronicler (p. 278) has an expressive phrase; the leading Scots, 
blinded as they were by the arrows, swerved and wheeled round to 
attack Baliol’s left division (diverterunt se Scott quod primo obvia- 
verunt). Baker of Swinbrook ” has it that this was the first battle 
where the English men-at-arms fought on foot, in conscious imita- 
tion of the Scots. 

Tue Campaign or 1846.—One interesting detail of the attack 
upon the unwalled town of Caen is to be found in the official 
bulletin sent to the archbishop by Lord Burghersh."* It shows 
that the policy of supporting archers by men-at-arms was the secret 
of the English tactics. 


Et quant nous estoiomus venuz tot a la ville, si pres com nous poye- 
mus, noz archers alerunt tot dreit a pount et les asailerunt par trere. Et 
en le meyn temps vindrunt a eux ascuns gentz darmez et lour donerunt 
fort asaut, si ge pur doute de blessure de noz gentz, par cause qe home 
quida ge nuls gens darmez de noz i fusount, forke archers moun Seignur 
de Warewyke, mareschal, il fut maunde de part le roi pur eux retrere. 


It is not for me to discuss the meaning of herce as Froissart used 
it, but a corroboration of the ‘hollow wedge’ theory is forth- 
coming. The baron Kervyn de Lettenhove quotes in his notes to 
Froissart a certain chronicle of Valenciennes,’ which may or may 
not be the work of a man who understood tactics, but the following 
words contain a strong undesigned coincidence. The king ne jist 
que deux batailles d'archiers & deux costés en la maniére d’un escut ; 
et au milieu d’eulx se tenoit le prince de Galles. Our chronicler 
thought that the Black Prince, Warwick, Northampton, Arundel, 
Suffolk, and all their men formed only one division with archer 
wings, in a shield-shaped, 7.e. wedge-like, formation. His mistake 
is slight in comparison; his support of Baker’s language and of 
those who translate herce by ‘wedge’ is considerable, Compare 
Wavrin’s similar mistake for Agincourt. 

NeviiLe’s Cross.—Abbot Burton of Meaux" wrote at the end 
of the fourteenth century. Mr. E. A. Bond, the editor,'® says that 
_ 12 Ed, Sir E. M. Thompson, p. 51. 

12 Adam of Murimuth, ed. Sir E. M. Thompson, pp. 202, 203. 
 Froissart, v. p. 474, notes. 

18 Not quoted previously for Dupplin Moor, because his words there are almost 
identical with those of the canon of Bridlington. For Halidon Hill his account is 
meagre (ii. 364, 370). 


© Preface to Chron. de Melsu, vol. i. pp. liv, xlix, vol. ii. pp. xxxiv, xxxv; the 
battle, iii, 61, 
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he wrote from earlier sources, and his language closely resembles 
and often is identical with that of a Cistercian manuscript of the 
same date; the account which each follows has the air of coming 
from some northern monastery of Cistercians. He makes the 
figures both of the soldiers engaged and of the slain and prisoners 
fairly small—not indeed small enough according to the pay list in 
Rymer," but small enough to satisfy us that he does not let his 
imagination run riot. He says of the battle— 


Uterque autem exercitus gentes suas in tres acies dividebat sagittariis 
a latere constitutis. 


The Scots and English faced each other at a distance of a quarter 
of a mile, and each army was resolute not to move. 


Sed quingenti sagittarii Anglici praecurrentes Scottos missilibus 
multipliciter confossos locum prius occupatum deserere et ad conflictum 
pergere provocabant. Et statim factum est ut omnes acies pedestres 
pariter conflixerunt. Et Anglici primo aliqualiter retrocedere com- 
pelluntur, sed vires resumentes Scottis ictus debitos rependerunt. 


Avuray.—Sir John Chandos in this battle formed three divisions 
and a reserve, each of 500 men-at-arms and 300 archers. It is 
noteworthy that in battles where the archery was ineffective the 
proportion of bows to lances is small; 10 to 4 is an ordinary pro- 
portion in the great victories. On this occasion the archers made 
no impression on the densely packed French and Bretons. 


Bien est verités que li arcier traiirent de commencement; més leurs 
trés ne greva noient as Frangois, car il estoient trop bien armet et fort, et 
ossi bien paveschiet contre le tret. Si jettérent cil arcier leurs ars jus, 
qui estoient fort compagnon, able et legier, et se boutérent entre les gens 
d’armes de leur costé, et puis s’en vinrent 4 ces Franchois qui portoient 
ces haces. Si se aherdirent 4 iaulx de grant volenté, et tollirent de com- 


mencement as pluiseurs leurs haces, de quoi il se combatirent depuis bien 
et faiticement.'* 


These active and light fellows were far from being useless when 
their arrows were. ineffective. They hurled themselves on the 
enemy without getting in the way of their own men-at-arms, and 
by their side. The theory of the archer wings of all three divi- 
sions forming intermediate wedges suits this language. Froissart, 
whose geography is, according to M. Luce, very much at fault, 
nevertheless received his facts of the battle from the herald who 
brought the news to King Edward, and from knights on either 


Viz. 900 men-at-arms and 9,000 archers. In Rymer, 20 March 1347, payment is 
ordered for 480 men-at-arms and 2,880 archers; the contingents of all the prominent 
commanders are given, but not those of the churchmen. On other occasions his figures 
are often much too high. 

18 Froissart, Société de l’Histoire de France, ed. Luce, vi. 163, chap. 537. 
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side.!® He describes this battle much more clearly than is usual with 
him, as if he made his first draft of it immediately after the event. 

Navarette or Najara.—Froissart’s account is almost as in- 
distinct for this battle as for Crecy; he has abandoned the clear 
style which he momentarily adopted for Auray. But an anonymous 
writer, the chronicler of the ‘Quatre Premiers Valois,’ whose 
accuracy is strongly praised by his editor, M. Luce, gives us a hint 
of the use made of the archers. Where the right division of 
English, under John of Gaunt and Chandos, faced Du Guesclin and 
the French allies of Spain, 


trop greva les diz Frangoiz une bataille d’archiers d’Angleterre, bien 
trois mille et plus, qui traioient de travers leur bataille sur eulx tant 


asprement que a pou qu’ilz ne veoient goute, et alors prindrent les Fran- 
coiz & branler.?° 


Evidently a flank attack broke the French, but it is not clear 
whether these 3,000 archers belonged to the wings of Chandos’s 
division, or were the same as the 3,000 sent by the prince from his 
main body, whom the chronicler mentions on the next page. 

Aaincourt.—It is needless to quote again in full the words of 
the chaplain, who says that ‘wedges’ of archers were ‘ mixed’ 
between the three divisions of men-at-arms. Cuneus is in itself 
a vague term, though the choice of intermiscuisset points to its 
literal meaning; so herce and escut, the words employed in the case 
of Crecy, may not mean ‘ wedge;’ but the use of three words by 
three independent writers, two of them writing of the same batile, 
which all can mean ‘ wedge,’ is a strong argument. But another 
passage from the chaplain supports my application of Mr. George’s 
theory. He says— 


Sed Gallorum nobilitas quae plena fronte prius accesserat, ut de prope 
coniunctionem venerat, vel timore telorum, quorum adversitas eos 
reptabat per latera et umbracula cassidum, vel ut citius penetrarent 
nostram fortitudinem ad vexilla, diviserunt se in tres turmas, invadentes 
bellum nostrum in tribus locis ubi erant vexilla; et in prima mixtione 
lancearum tam feroci impetu grassati sunt nostros, quod eos fere ad 
longitudinem lanceae retrocedere compulerunt.... Et tunc bellum in- 
fervebat asperrimum, et sagittarii nostri transfixerunt et immiserunt 
telorum aculeos per latera. . . . Sicque in tribus locis ubi erat fortitudo 
et acies vexillorum nostrorum, tanta crevit congeries occisorum et 
interiacentium oppressorum, quod nostrates ascenderunt ipsas congeries, 
quae creverant ultra altitudinem longitudinis hominis.?! 


The fact that the charging French parted into three divisions in- 

dicates that the hotly concentrated volleys from the points of the two 

intermediate wedges, as well as from the outside wings, forced them 
® Ibid. p. 173. 


* Published by the Société de l’Histoire de France, ed. Luce, p. 179. 
" Gesia Henrici Quinti, ed. Williams, English Historical Society, pp. 53, 55, 
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to huddle themselves blindly into the three spaces of least resist- 
ance, and so on to the men-at-arms. Then the arrows came in on 
their flanks, and the dead were afterwards found in three great 
heaps. 

But the chaplain was not the only eye-witness. Two Bur- 
gundians saw the fight, St. Remy on the English side, and Wavrin, 
himself a soldier, on the French side. Their accounts are almost 
identical, but not entirely so; they shared their information with 
each other. Wavrin wrote much later,” as if he set himself to 
record what he had previously told St. Remy, and partly to correct 
him. A soldier’s reminiscences may in after life become confused, 
but are valuable as coming from a soldier. He says— 


Le roy . . . ne fist de tous ses gens que ung tropel le plus estroit et amasse 
quil peult, ses gens darmes ou millieu et toutes ses banieres assez prez 
lune de lautre ; a deux costez des hommes darmes estoient les archiers. 


(We cannot believe that Henry really only formed one division : 
Wavrin, as St. Remy before him, may have confused this battle 
with Verneuil. But at least he definitely puts the archers on the 
wings.) After the useless conference between Henry and the 
French lords 


le roy avoit ordonne ung chevallier nomme messire Thomas Harping- 
huem pour mettre a point ses archiers au front devant en deux hesles. .. . 
Et quant les Anglois veyrent que point ne les aprochoient les Francois, 
ils marcherent devers eulz tout bellement. . . . Lors les archiers 
dAngleterre quy, comme jay. dit, estoient sur hesle, se veyrent estre prez 
assez, ils commencerent a tyrer. . . . Mais les Francois commencerent a 
encliner leurs chiefz, especialement ceulz quy navoient nulz pavaiz, pour 
limpetuosite du trait Anglois, qui cheoit si onniement que nulz nosoit soy 
descouvrir ne regarder en hoult, et ainsi allerent un peu avant si les firent 
quelque petit reculler, mais anchois quilz peuissent aborder ensamble y 
eut moult de Francois empeschies et navrez du trait, et quant ilz furent 
venus jusques auz Anglois ilz estoient, comme dit est, si prez serrez lun 
de lautre quilz ne povaient lever leurs brachz pour ferir sur leurs annemis, 
sinon aulcuns quy estoint au front devant.?* 


Beyond the important discrepancy as regards the one division 
where the chaplain says three, this description is powerfully corro- 
borative of the other. But what was ‘ old Sir Thomas Erpingham’ 
ordered to do? The English had already advanced and taken 
up ground in their usual battle order; therefore Henry’s new 
orders cannot but have been to throw forward some archers to gall 
the French and to make them attack.“ The French, in spite of 


22 Jehan de Wavrin, chevalier, seigneur du Forestel, as he styles himself, wrote a 
Recueil des Croniques d’Engleterre; Rolls Series, ed. W. Hardy, 1864; introd., esp. 
p. xlii. He was about twenty years old at Agincourt, and his father and brother were 
there slain. 

23 Ed. W. Hardy, Rolls Series, 1868, pp. 203, 211-213. 7 

* See Colonel Lloyd, Exexisn Hisroricau Review, x. 539, July 1895. 
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their heavy armour and vizored bacinets, cannot endure the buffet- 
ing, any more than the badly equipped Scots in former days. 
Then we get the usual charge, archers falling back to their wedges, 
French pushing on blindly with their heads down, just like the 
Scots at Dupplin Moor and Neville’s Cross, unconsciously pressing 
inwards, even by sheer weight driving the English men-at-arms a 
bit backwards, then huddled into a powerless mass and destroyed. 

The lines from Elmham’s metrical account, based clearly on 
the chaplain, leave us in no doubt as to the impression left on his 
mind of the English tactics.” 


Francorum turma prorupit ad arcitenentes ; 
Turbo sagittarum vertere terga dedit. 

Horum nobilitas in fronte, tribus data turmis, 
Ad vexilla tribus intulit arma locis : 

Quorum sunt latera nostris penetrata sagittis, 
Fronsque per armatos hostica trita fuit. 


VERNEUIL.—Wavrin writes— 


Les Anglois, en gectant ung hault cry, commencerent de marchier et 
aller avant en bonne ordonnance, les archiers sur les deux hesles.”6 


Monstrelet puts this rather more strongly— 


et furent mis les archers au front devant, ayant chascun ung penchon 
devant eulx aguisé et fiché en terre. Et estoient les plus grans foucz 
(forces or foules?) desdiz archers vers les deux bous de la bataille en 
maniére de heles.?7 

If most of the archers were on the wings, the remainder must have 
been the skirmishers, who could have only had the wings to retreat 
to when the shock of battle came. Also the stakes would only 
have been planted when the enemy was close. The duke of Bedford 
by this time apparently had made the innovation of fighting in one 
large division in place of three, very possibly because the stakes 
encumbered the archers. They lost in mobility what they gained 
in defence. But, as at Agincourt, the English and their allies were 
the attackers. The battle, as Wavrin and all the others show, was 
won by the archers of the reserve, falling fresh on the French flanks 
after the main bodies had fought hard for some three-quarters of 
an hour. 

A comparison of these passages shows that for a period of a 
hundred years the English tactics remained the same, and what is 
true of one battle is more or less true of another. 

J. E. Morris. 
25 Rolls Series, 1858, ed. C. A. Cole, preface, p. xliii, and pp. 121, 122. 


28 Ed. W. Hardy, 1879, p. 110. 
27 Ed. Douét-D’Arcgq, for the Société de l’Histoire de France, iv. 193. 
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York in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries 


DS gps the fourteenth century the trade of York had developed 

rapidly ; but the city fell under the royal displeasure during 
the Lancastrian rule, and became a centre of disaffection, for the 
imposing personality of archbishop Scrope gained him a large 
following in opposition to Henry IV. The paramount influence of 
the earl of Warwick, whose principal Yorkshire seat was at Middle- 
ham Castle, induced the people of York to espouse the Yorkist 
cause in the wars of the Roses, and Edward IV on his march to 
Scotland was entertained royally within its walls. Renowned as 
York was for its liberality on these occasions, its hospitality seems 
to have been taxed too severely, for Sir John Paston, when arranging 
for a royal visit to Norwich later, warns the people ‘to provide 
them wine enough lest the town be drunken dry as York was when 
the king was there.’ Richard, duke of Gloucester, shared his 
brother’s popularity ; he was a member of the York gild of Corpus 
Christi, and more than once obtained from the king special privi- 
leges for the city. After he became king he visited York, where 
handsome presents were lavished upon him, the creed play was 
enacted for his benefit, and feasts were held in his honour. Richard 
seems to have recognised the importance of the occasion, for he 
despatched a special messenger to London for certain robes of 
state, ‘one dowblet of purpill satyn, one dowblet of tawney satyn, 
two short gownes of cremisyn cloth of-gold, oone gowne of grene 
velvet lyned with tawney sattyn,’ and numerous other articles of 
finery. Richard’s death at Bosworth was bitterly lamented in 
York. This possibly led Henry VII to regard the city with sus- 
picion. Whether this royal disfavour had a sinister influence on 
its welfare, it is difficult to determine, but the fact remains that 
the accession of the Tudors is coincident with the beginning of the 
decay of its industrial prosperity. It had passed scatheless through 
the trying period of the wars of the Roses, in fact it was at the 
height of its prosperity under Edward IV, the burghers had calmly 
bought and sold and added to their wealth while the bloody battle 
of Towton was being fought a few miles from their walls; but 
many causes, more far-reaching than the passing disfavour of a 
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king, were undermining its position as the centre of northern 
industry. The tide of commerce was setting in the direction of 
the freer towns, where trade could be pursued unhampered by 
gild or other restrictions; the selfish shortsighted policy of the 
burghers, with their petty jealousy of the ‘interlopers,’ was driving 
the woollen trade to Wakefield and Huddersfield. York had lost 
another branch of industry ; it was no longer a place where foreign 
goods were disembarked ; nature itself had played her false, the tide 
did not rise so high as formerly, certainly not high enough to float 
the heavier and larger vessels, which the longer journeys and more 
bulky freights rendered necessary. Hull had monopolised the 
northern carrying trade. It was indeed a dies funesta for York 
when Edward I, seizing with his quick statesman’s eye the possi- 
bilities of the position, had determined to do his utmost to expand 
the trade of Hull. He had been struck with the resemblance 
between the flat marshy land which surrounded it and his own 
Aquitanian dominions, and determined Hull should be for the North 
Sea and northern Europe what Bordeaux was for the Atlantic and 
southern Europe. Two centuries elapsed before his dream was com- 
pletely fulfilled, but the seaport grew steadily. York, with its stately 
minster, its gorgeous monastic buildings, its well-organised munici- 
pal life, its unimpeachable traditions, at first looked with scorn on 
its parvenu neighbour, but its scorn was soon changed into jealousy, 
its jealousy into rivalry, its rivalry into sullen acquiescence in its 
rival’s success. Hull owed its origin to royal foresight, its main- 
tenance to royal favour. The constant European wars of the six- 
teenth century made the kings view the shipping interest with 
peculiar favour, for an increase in the number of ships meant an 
increase in the security of the English shores. Hull made the most 
of her opportunities; she pursued a policy of self-interested gene- 
rosity ; her liberal contributions to the marine defences, her spirited 
efforts to save the royal exchequer, were rewarded by grants of trade 
privileges. 

This new development was regarded by York with dismay ; her 
rival’s increase meant her decrease, and the municipal records are 
full of the acrimonious correspondence carried on between the two 
mayors. The parliamentary representatives were respectively urged 
to contest any advantage gained by the rival town. The see-saw 
story is wearisome in the extreme ; still it shows the gallant effort 
York, representing the old well-established towns, made to retain 
the pre-eminence. But the woollen trade was even more jealously 
watched than the shipping. Here again York had a prescrip- 
tive right, for under Edward III it had been a staple town, and 
the buying and selling of wool for the greater part of the north of 
England had taken place in its markets. In the sixteenth century 
the trade languished ; an industrial change was passing over the 
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country. England no longer produced wool to export and to be 
imported again when manufactured into cloth, but manufactured 
her own wool; and cloth, not wool, became the staple export, the 
export of wool under Elizabeth being forbidden. This ought not, 
however, to have told against the prosperity of York, for she still 
enjoyed the monopoly of the manufacture of cloth for the whole 
county, and was specially exempted from the statute limiting the 
number of looms and apprentices of weavers. The real cause of 
the decay was her jealousy of aliens ; in 1565 Norwich sought and 
obtained leave for some of the foreigners who had come from 
Flanders to settle in their town, where the weaving industry was 
decaying, and the London weavers made an agreement with the 
foreigners, but York refused to countenance such irregularities, and 
was so far successful that in the middle of the sixteenth century 
there were only four Frenchmen in the whole of York.' The result 
of this shortsighted policy is clear from the following correspondence, 
which is interesting as showing the causes to which the people of 
York themselves attributed the decay. 


To our moste gracious souvereigne ladye the Queenes Majestie. In 
moste humble wyse showe unto yor moste excellent majestie yor obedient 
faithfull subjectts the mayor aldermen & sheriffes of yor graces citie of 
Yorke That whereas in olde tymes past the saide cittye hath moche 
prospered in clothe makyng & thereby the occupation of weavers of the 
same citie being then both many and of good repute obtained by charter 
of yor highnesses moste noble progenitors to be incorporated holding for 
& fee ferme a certayne yerely some in yor high corte of exchequer which 
yerely fee ferme was paid accordingly so long as webbyng in the said citie 
was used. But lyke as moste gracyous sovereign in processe of tyme the 
said occupyng decreased and at last utterly decayed in the said citie even 
so the weavers of the same bothe wantying their accustomed occupying 
and also being overchardged with the said yerely payment have fled the 
moste parte out of the citie inhabiting in the country to the same nigh 
ajoining safe onely a fewe very poore men nowe remaining whoe no 
dowbte if they be compelled to paye still the said yerely fee ferme shall 
also in shorte tyme be fayne clerely to forsake yo" graces said citie to the 
grete discommoditee of the same.” 


This gloomy epistle brought an immediate answer, in reply to 
which the mayor gives more specific information on the state of trade. 


Accordyng to yo" lordshippes will & pleasure the mayour of this citie 
of Yorke have caused diligent enquiery & serche to be made what number 
of weavers & loomes for woollen clothe are within the same and there- 
upon doo finde and perceyve that there are in the said citie not above 
tenne weavers who can worke bothe linen and woollen and that their 
lyvyng is of lynen. 

Also there is presently remayning in the said city four woollen loomes 


' York Corporation Miuntes, 1 Eliz. book xxii. f. 137. 
? Ibid. 3 Eliz. book xxiii. f. 14, 
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onely, which for the mooste part doe stande unoccupied for the lak of 
worke. Moreover one Richard Marshall of the said citie marchant did 
latly sett up drapyng in this citie and had oone woollen loome thereof 
his owne but because he founde no gaynes at it he hath left off and the 
cause of the decay of the said weavers & loomes is the lakke of cloth 
makyng in the said citie as was in old tymes accustomed which is nowe 
encreased & used in the townes of Halyfax Leedes & Wakefield for that 
not onely the comoditie of water mylles is there neigh hande but also the 
poore folke as spynners, carders & other necessary work fowlkes for the 
said webbyng, may there besides there hand labor have rye fyre and other 
relief good cheap which is in this citie very deare & wantyng.* 


No reference is here made to the standing grievance of the York 
weavers, the presence of the foreigner, but in 1606 they petitioned 
the mayor to allow them to add a very stringent clause to their 
ordinances by which any one employing foreign labour, i.e. employ- 
ing any one who was not a freeman, was to be fined forty shillings 
for each offence. 

There was a general tendency to blame the municipal authorities 
for this state of affairs; some extreme radicals even went to the 
extent of saying if they feasted less and thought more of the city’s 
welfare trade would improve. This was, however, unjust, for 
their refusal to countenance foreigners was regarded as sound 
policy, and in other matters their only fault seems to have been 
over-anxiety. It was owing to civic enterprise that towards the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII the coverlette act, which gave the 
monopoly of that branch of trade, was obtained. The city council 
constantly interfered to keep up a high standard of workmanship ; 
they issued regulations to ensure the cloth being well woven and 
of right measure. In Elizabeth’s reign they went a step further ; 
the whole trade was rigorously supervised, and the civic authorities 
seem to have started a corporation spinning and weaving business. 
The municipal records are full of allusion to this enterprise. 


Four pares of sheeres shalbe bought and other necessaries in redyness 
for dressers of the city cloth by sight of the workmen and also that 
spynners shalbe spedy as well of the country as citie to spynne so that 
websters may have sufficient work.‘ 


The following month the high price at which the corporation 
tried to dispose of the cloth is complained of; but Mr. Andrew 
Trewe, who was one of ‘the prasers thereof,’ proved his faith in 
the justice of his valuation by taking the cloth at his.own price. 
Although the expedient of providing for the unemployed by setting 
up looms was often resorted to, strenuous precautions were taken 
against the work being scamped. The looms were set up at St. 
Antony’s Hall on Peaseholm green, which seems to have been a 


* York Corporation Minutes, 3 Eliz. book xxiii. f. 20. 
* Ibid. 12 Eliz. book xxiv. f. 192. 
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forerunner of the modern workhouse, or St. George’s house, outside 
Micklegate Bar. 


That the poore folk of this citie suche as are founde able to doo some 
work shalbe brought by the constable of every parishe where they dwell 
into Saynt George’s House where the citie wool lieth then & there to 
be proved by the Aldermen wardens and XXIIII with the advyse of Roger 
Lyhe clothier what they can doo and suche of them as can doo oughte or 
are mete to Jearne to have wool delivered theym and the said Roger to do his 
diligens to instruct suche of the saide poore as he shall perceyve not 
perfect, but suche as he shall see hable and not willyng to labor or 
learne to labor to informe the saide lorde mayor.* 


In spite of all these efforts the cloth trade of York gradually 
dwindled. But the enterprising York traders had no intention of 
sitting down calmly under defeat. As they failed to bring the guilt 
home to any particular class, the idea seems suddenly to have 
struck them that the Ouse was the principal delinquent. Early in the 
century they had been at immense expense in restoring Ouse bridge. 
Even then they had so far overcome their prejudice against 
strangers as to have an architect from London; now, however, 
they went a step further, and the hated alien was commissioned 
to widen and deepen the river. The transaction roused the greatest 
interest, and the discussions in the council chamber were more 
numerously attended than usual. It is interesting in this age of 
tender by telegraph to compare the more leisurely ways of the city 
fathers three hundred years ago. 

3. Jan: 1616. 

And whereas upon a petition preferred by diverse merchants of this 
citie it was ordered that John Hart being by Gods permission for to go 
into Holland shoulde enquire of a skillfull man who had knowledge 
in cuttyng of rivers and to knowe what he would take for comyng over to 
vewe the river and giving his judgement thereof and at his returne to 
certify what he shall have done therein and thereupon the court to 
consider whether he should be sent for or no and now the saide John 
Hart hath certified being returned that he hath broughte over with him 
thre duchmen one that is perfect and the other two in cutting of rivers and 
he was by men of judgment in Holland so far to doe and showed that he 
had agreed to give them for their paynes 44£ over & besydes all their 
chardges in bringing them into England and in their returnyng into 
their owne countries alledging that he was inforced to bring them over 
this winter for that after the spring of the yere they would not have been 
brought into England but at an extraordinary chardge by reason of ther 
great employment in their owne countries which this courte takyng into 
consideraton did much dislike that he had done contrarye his direction 
in bringing them over before he had first certified my Lord Mayor and 
had ther directions to have brought them over. Notwithstanding 
for that the said Duchmen were come over this courte did thinke it 
very mete that they should viewe & survey the same river and that 


5 Ibid. 11 Eliz. book xxiv. f. 139. 
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the same John Harte and some merchants and mariners should go with 
them for the viewing thereof. 

And now the thre duchmen who were brought forth of Holland have 
taken a viewe of the river and delivered a plotte thereof how and in what 
manner the same may be helped by somecutts and makyng twoslucs .. . 
it is thought mete that John Hamonson the engineer shall remayne here 
until the king coming in this cittye and to have 40s.a month and his 
diett paid for and the other too duchmen to have libertye to departe and 


that they shall have 44£ which was covenanted by John Hart to be given 
unto them.® 


The real difficulty was want of money. Possibly the preparation 
for the king’s reception had exhausted their means; but two of the 
councillors came to the rescue of the distressed council chamber. 
The royal visit was made the excuse for one of those small dramatic 
displays in which, in spite of puritanic influence, the York people 
still delighted. But they determined to combine business and 
pleasure. By the startling apparition of a figure rising as if from 
the waves at the very moment when the king reached Ouse bridge, 
and reciting a poetic effusion, made for the occasion, they hoped to 
arouse James’s interest in their disappointing river. The adroit 
mixture of flattery and business is an amusing feature of the poem. 


What sudden joy is this. A great one sure 
For now I do perceive I have a power 

To break out of my melancoly bower 

With able nerves oh what blest sun darts forth 
Such comforth upon one and all the north 

Oh nowe I do discerne him by his rays 

Tis he that makes our happynes and dayes 
The firste exceed arithmetic the last the last 
So glorious that we do no winter taste 

And I the genius of this aged flood 

Who auntiente chronicles still great & good 
Though long impresoned by some envious groundes 
That have encroached upon my natural boundes 
And pent me so that thes sad stones-do knowe 
I scarce have means to ebb or power to flowe 
Do nowe putt off my long oppressing feares 
And here drye up my self consuming tears 

For well I know that thou the author art 

Of peace & libertye to earth’s grieved hart 

Nor do I nowe repente I syrens brede not 
Such is this virtue that a charme I need not 
To incyte thee to a worke of charitye 

Whose everie acte is noughte but charite 

And will I know enlarge my scanted scope 
Whose hopes in one so good can lose no hope.’ 


* York Corporation Miuntes, 13 James I, book xxiii. f. 114. 
* Ibid. 13 James I, book xxxiii. f. 119. 
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The city was most anxious that a tax might be levied on the whole 
of Yorkshire for ‘ the amendyng of the river.’ A bill to this effect 
was presented to parliament, but on its second reading formidable 
opponents rose, ‘Mr. Thomas Wentworth and diverse principall 
persons of Yorkshire,’ who proposed that the money should be 
raised by an additional tax on every last or ton of goods coming up 
the river, and to this York had to submit. 

No feature of sixteenth-century life is more difficult to grasp than 
the paramount importance of the gilds and companies. In York 
foreign trade was regulated by the merchant adventurers and the 
eastlanders, home industries by the various gilds. At every step 
the workman found himself confronted by these trade restrictions. 
Before a boy could be bound an apprentice he had to show he was 
a native of the city, and his seven years’ apprenticeship did not end 
his obligations, since he had to take up his freedom of the city before 
he could begin business for himself. Doubtless in foreign trade 
some sort of combination was necessary, for the Hanse merchants 
had gained such a firm hold on the English shipping trade that 
they were most difficult to dislodge. But favoured by Edward VI 
and Elizabeth, the merchant adventurers had driven them from the 
field. The York adventurers were a flourishing body as early 
as 1370; they were sufficiently rich to found a hospital and chantry 
in Fossgate, where thirteen old people were maintained at the 
company’s expense. They had received a charter from Henry VI, 
but Elizabeth granted them more extensive privileges; they had 
some features in common with the staplers, but were composed 
entirely of Englishmen. Their secretary describes them as consist- 
ing of a number of wealthy and well-experimented merchants, 
dwelling in diverse great cities, trading in cloth and kersie and all 
other as well English as foreign commodities. They were free from 
any interference from the company in London, except that their 
governor had to be free of the central gild, and they seem to have 
exercised a sort of supervision of all the trades, analogous to that 
exercised by the old gild merchant. A quaintly worded petition 
sent to the governor shows how he was appealed to by the un- 
successful tradesman. 


In moste humble wyse compleyneth sheweth and besecheth your 
honourable Lordshipp and assistants your poore brethren the merchaunts 
being retayllers in the said cittye whereas heretofore the merchaunts 
resydant & inhabitying in the citie of York have been in there art mis- 
terye or scyence greatlye traffiqued exerceysed and occupied as well for 
the sustentation of themselves, ther wyves and famylyes as for the good 
educasion of the youthe ther apprenteces so notwithstandyng that by reason 
of dyverse artyfycers havyng manuall occupation daly exercysyng usyng 
& occupyng the retayle of the said scyence or misterye your saide poore 
Brethren the merchaunts retayllers are not onely less traffiqued lesse 
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occupyed and therebye utterlye impoveryshed there youthes not trayned 
in the said mysterye and therebye the saide mysterye and scyence much 
impaired unlesse youre honourable assistance and aid for the redress of 
the premisses be specylye showed as by your good advisers and counsell 
shalbe thought moste expedient & requisite, whereunto you are not 
onely bounden by our charter but also by publicque and solemn othe 
whereby we are constrayned to relate and speak these wrongs which dayly 
are aggrevated upon us by the artificers of this cytye trustyng to some 
spedye reformation of the same for it is written in the Book of God whoso 
robbeth his neighbour of his lyvyng doeth as great synne as though he 
slew him to death if your honour and worshipps wold consyder the state 
of your poore Brethren we doubte not that you will confesse that we are 
robbed and spoyled of our lyvyng by the artificers of this cittye.® 

What reply the governor made to this appeal we do not know. 

The merchant adventurers seem to have been independent of 
the supervision which the mayors exercised over the other trade 
gilds of York. In some towns in the seventeenth century, the gilds 
as a rule derived their coercive power from parliament or the king, 
not as formerly from the municipal authorities. This is doubtless 
true of the more important companies, as merchant adventurers and 
merchant tailors, but in York gild life was continuous ; there was no 
distinctly marked period of depression under Edward VI and Mary, 
as there was in the history of some of the English gilds. For the 
greater part of the seventeenth century numbers of smaller gilds 
existed, which constantly appealed for the mayor’s permission to 
alter their regulations, to add new clauses or to enforce their 
ordinances. As a rule the mayor was the final referee in any trade 
dispute, and the officials rarely refused to submit to him. 

The merchant adventurers continued a powerful company until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. They still exist, though 
diminished in numbers, deprived of their privileges and shorn of 
their wealth. They made a last effort to maintain their power in 
1832, when they brought an action against a druggist who had set 
up business in York not being a member of their company. They 
lost the case, and the law expenses amounting to 1000/. they were 
forced to part with some of their property to cover them. They 
still maintain the old pensioners, five men and five women, to whom 
they pay 9s. 4d.a month. Until a few years ago these old people 
lived in four large rooms under the hall in Fossgate, but the rooms 
were damp and unwholesome, and they are now boarded out with 
their friends or relations. A service is held once a year in the 
quaint chapel under the meeting hall, on 20 Sept., the expenses 
being defrayed by a fund left in 1644 by Mr. Thomas Herbert for 
the purpose. After the sermon the brethren of the company hold 
a reception, and provide afternoon tea. 

The adventurers had the monopoly of trading from the mouth 

* Minute Book of the York Merchant Adventurers. 
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of the Somme as far as the Cattegat, but the trade of Norway, 
Sweden, and the Baltic was principally in the hands of the 
eastlands company. They were not so ancient a company as the 
adventurers, but seem to have been the aristocracy of commerce, 
many well-known Yorkshire names occurring among their list of 
apprentices, Pennyman, Belasyse, Cholmley, Bendlowes, Burdett, 
Lascelles, and Wyvills. They seem to have been on very friendly 
terms with the adventurers, on one occasion Sir Henry Thompson 
being both governor of the adventurers and deputy of the east- 
landers. They suffered from a serious disadvantage, for they 
owed a sort of allegiance to the eastlanders in London, who elected 
their officers, and exercised a general supervision over their doings. 
This was galling to the pride of the York merchants, who were 
most anxious to shake off the yoke of the parent gild, but were by 
no means adverse to taking upon themselves the same responsibilities 
towards the northern eastlanders, settled at Leeds, Newcastle, and 
Hull. The York merchants refused to give in their accounts until 
the company in London had given them an answer to their request 
to elect their own deputy and to have a court of assistants like 
the onein London. The company allowed some time to elapse before 
they replied, then wrote, more in sorrow than anger, a grandiloquent 
letter, never, however, touching on the real point of dispute. 

We hope that time which changes all things has also changed the 
state of affairs at your resydence from what it was & that that misunder- 
standyng (to give it the softest name we can) which you have had of 
our proceedings, is by this time thoroughly removed for after all these 
heats you have had leisure to consider in cold blood whither these 
differences tend which have been raysed among us and if the dregges of 
that distemper by standing still soo unmoved have settled to the bottom 
may noe malitious hand shake or trouble it agane to disturb the peace of 
the fellowshippe nor would we be content barely to have these animosities 
skimmed over, but skilfully healed and therefore we pass by & forget 
them that not so much as a skarr may be left to discover the sore by.° 


The tailors were a very ancient gild. The more ambitious title 
merchant tailors, by which they were known in the sixteenth 
century, was first conferred by Henry VII, ‘in consideration of their 
having immemorially exercised merchandize in all parts of the 
globe,’ upon the London gild, but the tailors of York were 
similarly chartered the same year. They seem to have had a 
general supervision of the textile industries within the city. In 1656 
they found their power of enforcing their ordinances decreasing, 
and appealed to the mayor to uphold their authority: the request 
was granted, and the searchers were empowered to enter into the 
house of any one refusing to pay the fine levied by the gild, and 
seize his goods. The arrangement does not seem to have worked 


* Minute Book of the Eastland Merchants, f. 66. 
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satisfactorily, for some years later we find the tailors obtaining a 
charter from the king, Charles II, which reasserted and consolidated 
their powers. They still carry on their meetings in the hall in 
Aldwark, over the door of which is their motto, ‘ Concordia parvae 
crescunt res.” 

In spite of the efforts of the companies and gilds, the dreary 
story of the decay of trade drags on. Intense jealousy of the 
coming of strangers and foreigners meets us on every page of the 
municipal records. Even the strolling player and musician is 
objected to. Some of the citizens wishing to have a theatre 
suggested that ‘it might be a means to restrayne the frequent 
comminge thereunto of other stage players ; ’ the corporation agreed 
under certain conditions which they promised to publish later. The 
citizens, taking this conditional promise absolutely, at once got 
together their players, erected a theatre, and set to work to amuse 
the people of York. This roused the indignation of the city 
fathers : possibly a more puritanic element had been introduced 
into the council; in any case the conditional consent was with- 
drawn. The fascinations of the stage had evidently exercised too 
much influence, for the promoters of the scheme were accused of 
drawing ‘ into their companyes strangers that did inhabit in the 
countrie and likewise some of manuell occupations in this cittie 
who do intend to give over ther occupations and fall to an idle 
course of life.’ '° 

But slowly the idea was gaining ground that the good of 
the city might occasionally require the admittance of the hated 
stranger within the gates. Exceptional talent, lack of workpeople 
of the same trade, influential connexions, sometimes broke down 
the barriers which prejudice had raised, and people were admitted 
to the freedom of the city without paying the customary fee; in 
return for this generosity they generally gave some specimen of 
their workmanship to the council. 

William Kidson clockmaker, who is commended by diverse knights 
and others of good worth to be verie skillfull in that arte or scyence of 
makyng silver clocks now for that there is not within this citie that is 
skillfull or perfect in makyng or amending of them therefore this courte 
is well pleased to bestowe the freedome of this citie upon him without 
paying any money for the same. Whereupon the said William Kidson 
did voluntaralie offer to give to the corporation a clock to remayne in the 
court.!! ; 


Benedickt Horsley, a ‘ pictorer and painter,’ was admitted at a 
reduced fee, on condition that he set up the ten commandments in 
the sheriffs’ court.'2 The old order was changing, but nowhere 
was the change more strenuously resisted than in York. There is 


10 York Corporation Minutes, 6 James I, book xxxiii. f. 187. 
» Ioid. 8 James I, book xxziii, f. 48. . 2 Tid. 4 James I, book xxxiii. f. 95. 
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something almost pathetic in the inability of the old city to adapt itself 
to new circumstances ; its refusal to truckle to the new spirit of free 
competition is dignified if unpractical. Nowhere was the heretical 
opinion advanced in the house of commons in 1621 that gilds 
and companies should be swept away like any other monopoly 
more detested than in York. Blow after blow had been aimed at 
its pre-eminence. The suppression of the monasteries had robbed 
it of its rich monastic establishments, the growth of puritanism 
had put down the shows and pageants which delighted the in- 
habitants and attracted visitors to the city, new industrial conditions 
were changing its trade advantages into disadvantages. Still it is 
impossible to blame those in whose hands the management of affairs 
was placed. On the whole the study of the records leaves an 
impression of strictly defined objects pursued with steady English 
persistence. Many of these objects seem to us absurd, but their 
intention was not indefensible. The laws against aliens dealt 
the deathblow to the cloth trade in York; still the town was not 
flooded, and the standard of living lowered, by swarms of poor 
foreigners. The strict gild regulations seem tyrannical, still before 
the age of free competition some check on dishonest trading was 
necessary. A man who had been sentenced 
to be sette upon a scaffolde in open market with a paper on his forehead 
written in grete letters Theis is for mixing white wax with rossall and 
turpentyne together & puttyng the same to sayle for good wax to the 
grete deceipte of the Queenes subjects, and to have two cakes of wax 
hong on him one behynde and one before and so continue there untyll 
one of the cloke in the afternoon and then to be hedde to prison'*— 
would not be likely to offend again. The unfortunate cobbler 
who was imprisoned for keeping boots longer than three days 
when repairing them possibly inveighed against the law, but 
his customers doubtless rejoiced.“ Even in the midst of nine- 
teenth-century civilisation we cannot help feeling a slight lingering 
regret for the time when cosmopolitanism was regarded as a 
vice, when the objection to dishonest trading was not looked upon 
as @ narrow prejudice incompatible with wide commercial views, 
or stealing as an empty ‘feat when it’s so lucrative to cheat.’ 
Maup SELLERS. 


W Tbid. 14 Eliz. book xxiv. f. 266. 4 Jbid. 5 James I, book xxxiii. f. 146. 
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The Duke of Newcastle and the 
Election of 1734 


(Based on the Newcastle Correspondence in the British Museum) 


HE object of this paper is to attempt to throw some further 
light on the sources of the duke of Newcastle’s remarkable 
prominence in the politics of the first half of last century. 
Macaulay, in his essay on Walpole’s letters to Mann, pointed out 
the curious discrepancy between the unanimous verdict of his con- 
temporaries as to his incapacity and the inability of any govern- 
ment for nearly fifty years to dispense with his assistance. It is, 
indeed, difficult to think of a single writer among the numerous 
memoir and letter writers of the time who has a good word to say 
about him. Hervey, though his epigrammatic and vitriolic ‘Memoirs’ 
are valuable historically more for their facts and social pictures than 
for the judgments he passes on his contemporaries, must have had 
some grounds for the absurd picture which he gives of the duke’s 
folly and pragmatical fussiness. Horace Walpole, it is true, had an 
animus against him, due to the belief that he was a traitor to Sir 
Robert, and accordingly takes every advantage of occasions which 
exhibit the duke in a contemptible aspect. But besides these two 
memoir-writers, whose evidence may, to a certain extent, be 
discounted, Lord Waldegrave, a shrewd and sensible observer ; Bubb 
Dodington, a sufficient judge of his own interest to be a fairly acute 
one of the capacities of his contemporaries ; Marchmont, a man 
with a great reputation for political sagacity; and all the letter- 
writers of the period, such as Chesterfield, Lord Chatham, the 
Grenvilles, and Walpole again, without a dissentient voice, pour 
scorn on the ridiculous incapacity and portentous vanity which 
appeared to them to be his salient characteristics. 

An uncertain friend ; a man so profuse in promises, from anxiety 
to satisfy everybody, that he was habitually unable to please any- 
body ; an insignificant politician ; a turbid and incontinent speaker, 
but an adept at back-handed intrigue ; a methodical spendthrift, who 
wasted time and money with the most exact scrupulosity of system ; 
a vague babbler, whose conversation was as profuse as his igno- 
rance and inexactitude were extensive ; a politician infirm of purpose 
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yet tenacious of the utmost panoply of power and influence, drunk 
with vanity and overweening self-satisfaction, yet ever prone to 
imagine a slight and to resent a discourtesy : such, in a few words, is 
the picture which his contemporaries draw of the duke of Newcastle in 
his public life. Yet this was the politician who almost uninterruptedly 
from 1717 to 1766 held some of the highest posts in the councils of 
the nation. During this period he drove out of office, or was largely 
instrumental in driving out, colleagues of the ability of Townshend, 
Carteret, and Chesterfield, and others of lesser pretensions, like 
Bedford and Harrington. George II attempted to get rid of him 
and his brother, but failed ignominiously. Sunderland, Walpole, 
Henry Pelham, and even the elder Pitt found themselves unable to 
carry on the government without him; and, in fact, for most of 
the time he held at least the second place in the ministry, while 
for some years he was prime minister. 

In estimating the causes for this long-continued importance of 
an admittedly second-rate man, the circumstances of eighteenth- 
century government must not be lost sight of. It is not, indeed, 
exact to say that the government was entirely carried on by bribery ; 
there is not the slightest doubt that in all important questions, about 
which strong popular feeling was aroused, the system of corruption 
proved utterly worthless, and that the wishes of the country made 
themselves felt at Westminster as effectively as under the most demo- 
cratic form of government. The fate -of the Excise Bill; the 
declaration of war with Spain, in spite of all Walpole’s efforts; and 
the final triumph of Pitt’s policy over the determined opposition of 
the king and all office-holders, prove this incontestably. The treaty of 
Paris is an almost solitary instance in the century of an important 
act of policy carried out against the manifest will of the nation, but 
that was compassed by almost superhuman efforts of bribery, and 
immediate retribution fell on most of its authors in their practical 
banishment from public life. The real effect of corruption in parlia-‘ 
ment and in the constituencies was to make easy the ordinary 
routine of government in non-essential questions, and to confirm 
in office a particular set of men to carry on the administration. 
Walpole and Pitt would have been in power under any system, 
since the country approved of the general line of their policy and 
recognised their pre-eminence ; but the security of their tenure, and 
the ease with which they carried through the particular measures 
that they thought necessary, were due to their alliance with the 
great organisers of ‘ influence’ or corruption, at the head of whom 
stood Newcastle. 

The duke of Newcastle’s opportunities for exercising corruption 
were certainly unrivalled, and his wide-spread connexions with 
most of the ruling families of England gave him the required start 
for the employment of his influence. Born in 1693, he was the son 
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of the first Baron Pelham, from whom he inherited large estates 
in Sussex; he succeeded when young to the great property of his 
uncle by marriage, Holles, duke of Newcastle, and, by his own 
marriage with the daughter and coheiress of Lord Godolphin, he 
connected himself with the great clan of the Marlboroughs, and 
added still further to his acres. The following table will show his 
various connexions with some of the greatest political families of 
the eighteenth century :— 


Joun, Ist Duke or MarLBorovGH 


Belk? ati late SA ed ae. ar 
Henrietta, m. Earl Lord Pelham Walpole Anne, m. Earl of 


Godolphin | | Sunderland 
| | | _. 2nd Duke of 
Harriet, m. Duxe Henry Lucy, m. Elizabeth, m. Marlborough 

OF Pelham Lord Lord | | ‘ : 

NEWCASTLE Lincoln Townshend, m. (2) ..Sir R. 
| Dorothy Walpole 
Catherine, m. Lord Walpole 
incoln 


It will be seen that he was more or less distantly related to the 
duke of Marlborough, Lord Godolphin, Lord Sunderland, Lord 
Townshend, Sir Robert Walpole, and Henry Pelham, all statesmen 
of considerable importance, and some of supreme importance in 
the history of the eighteenth century; and further, he was con- 
nected, partly through the celebrated Bess of Hardwicke, with the 
families of the dukes of Devonshire, Portland, and Montagu, and of 
Harley, earl of Oxford. Thus when he was created duke of New- 
castle, in 1715, he at once took his place in the very centre of the 
aristocratic ring which governed England for the first sixty years 
of the century. Almost immediately he found himself in a position 
to grant favours to a politician of the importance of the elder Craggs, 
who was constrained to beg humbly for one of the duke’s seats in 
parliament ;' and at the age of twenty-four he was raised to the 
position of Lord Chamberlain, his first stepping-stone to ostensible 
power. 

But, besides his family connexions, the immense estates which he 
inherited or acquired by marriage were the securest foundation of 
his importance. In the firgt place, their money value was enormous 
for those days ; their gross rental was vaguely estimated at 25,0001., 
but a study of the accounts preserved in the British Museum? 
seems to show that the sum was nearer 40,000/. than 25,0001, 
though it is difficult to arrive at an exact estimate of his income 
for any one year. He had five houses and seats—one in London, 
one in Surrey, and two in Sussex, besides Nottingham Castle; of 
all which the furniture alone was: reckoned at) his death to be 
worth nearly 10,000/.3 But besides their intrinsic worth a further 


? Add. MSS. 32686, f. 30. 2 Ibid. 33200, 33166, * Ibid. 33337, f. 21, 
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peculiarity about his estates, which enhanced their political value, 
was the number of counties, amounting to eleven in all, over which 
they were spread. In Sussex his possessions extended over most 
of the south-eastern part of the county, between Lewes and 
Hastings ; in Lincolnshire he had estates covering a large part of 
the county and bringing him in a gross rental of over 7,000/.; practi- 
cally the whole of Nottinghamshire belonged to him ; in Yorkshire 
he had a considerable estate near Ripon, and estates of varying 
size in Derbyshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Hertfordshire, Kent, and 
Suffolk ; while, in addition to all these, he was the owner of the 
Clare Market Estate in London, which brought him in a gross 
rental of nearly 8,000/. 

But, great as his wealth was, it was exceeded by the magnifi- 
cence of his expenditure in liberality, in entertainments, and in 
bribes ; and it is hardly surprising to find that he was in a chronic 
state of debt. Ambition, it is true, may have primarily dictated 
some of his profusion, but it became so habitual with him that the 
object was largely lost sight of, and the credit he gained thereby 
was in no way diminished in the eyes of the beneficiaries. And 
there is another aspect of his financial transactions which has not 
been sufficiently taken into account in estimating the sources of his 
influence. In a time when personal incorruptibility was probably 
of less account than at any other time in English history not a 
whisper was ever heard against the duke’s indifference to all 
monetary considerations: of respect and deference he was in- 
satiable, but by grosser advantages he was never tempted. On one 
occasion, it will be remembered, Sir Horace Mann assumed that 
the duke, like many other politicians, could be bribed by a present, 
and it required all Horace Walpole’s tact to persuade him that his 
idea of conciliating the duke with a coffee-pot was impracticable. 
For the fact is that, whatever may have been the extravagance of 
the duke, and however cynical his actions may have been in the 
corruption of others, he is one of the very few ministers of this 
first half of the century who made themselves poorer by their years 
of office. His personal disinterestedness in money matters is 
vastly to his credit, considering the time at which he lived, and 
was even carried to lengths which would be remarkable in any age. 
Early in life he stated in a private letter his objection to making 
his debts an excuse for accepting money from the public in these 
words:* ‘You know very well, my dear Lord, the great backward- 
ness I have always had to ask or secure any summ of money of y* 
King, how I detest it in others and consequently how unwilling I 
shall be to do y® like myself;’ and in 1762, when dismissed from 
office, although he found that his income had become reduced to 
6,000/. a year, chiefly owing to his expenditure on what was then 
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regarded as the public interest, he absolutely refused the pension 
which was pressed on him by the king. Not only is such dis- 
interestedness creditable to him, but it must have made his 
presence in the government more agreeable to rivals who were 
more anxious to win wealth in office than to spend it, and have 
removed the suspicion of covetousness from his extraordinary 
tenacity of power. 

If a man like this had been content to live quietly and 
unostentatiously, managing his vast estates, his career would 
have been a less stupendous failure than it was. For in private 
relations he had merits which public life gave him no oppor- 
tunity of developing. He was a devoted husband, and the 
volumes of correspondence with his wife contain almost the 
only genuine and unstilted utterances preserved of him; his 
‘dearest angel,’ as he habitually called her, was from first to 
last constantly present in his thoughts when he was separated 
from her, and he used to write to her bright and natural little 
accounts of all the trivialities which occurred to him. To his 
sister, Lady Lincoln, he was an ever patient friend, and a generous 
guardian of her son, and to his tribe of uninteresting cousins he 
behaved with great forbearance and munificence. It would be 
somewhat pathetic were it not so pitiable to read in his letters 
the bitter disappointments which this excellent private individual 
constantly received in his pursuit of public importance. And his 
disappointments were none the less keen because, in appearance 
at any rate, he attained the summit of his ambition. In spite 
of the facts that for many years he ostensibly held the second 
rank in the ministry, and that he finally became prime minister, 
the invariable complaint of his lifetime was that his merits 
were not sufficiently appreciated ; that his advice was disregarded 
by his colleagues and the king; and that his successes failed to 
receive the recognition they deserved. His life, in appearance 
triumphant, must in reality have been a continual torment to him 
from the realisation of his own inadequacy and of his own want 
of ideas, and from his constant jealousy of all who came near 
him. 

Nevertheless, little as the duke may have tasted the joy of 
success, and futile as his statesmanship undoubtedly was, it is un- 
deniable that for fifty years he was one of the central figures in 
English politics. As has been suggested above, the secret of this 
position may be found in his family connexions, his territorial 
possessions, and his liberality. In the ordinary play of politics, as 
retailed by the Walpoles and the Herveys of the time, the effect of 
these advantages is not immediately obvious. To understand fully 
the use he made of them it is necessary to consider him in cireum- 
stances where he could employ them to the full without fear of 
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rivalry. Such circumstances are to be found in a general election : 
on such an occasion alone the duke appeared in his full glory, and 
his influence was exerted to its fullest range. Even his own capacity 
and energy appeared to gain strength in the contest; and a study 
of his management of elections seems to make it far clearer how 
he became an indispensable factor in English politics. Thanks to 
the earl of Chichester’s munificent gift of the duke’s correspondence 
to the British Museum, where it is preserved in more than three 
hundred folio volumes, such a study is now possible; and a pic- 
ture can be reconstituted of the duke in his capacity of election-agent 
on a vast scale. Herein, it is true, he was nominally fulfilling a 
political function, but his success at elections was due far more to 
his position as a great landlord than as a politician able to dis- 
pense political favours. In most of the elections of the century 
the circumstances were very much the same; at one election 
perhaps the chief fight would be in the northern counties, at 
another in the south, but there are sufficient points of resemblance 
to make it unnecessary to deal with more than one typical general 
election. 

The election of 1784, in which ample materials are afforded for 
judging the duke of Newcastle’s part, is interesting and important 
in itself, as it was the election which immediately succeeded the 
failure of Walpole’s great excise scheme. It is unnecessary to 
describe the details of the bill, or to do more than recall the 
extraordinary excitement which it aroused in parliament and in 
the country. Walpole certainly contrived to retain his diminished 
majority in the House of Commons, but unerring indications 
proved to him that he could only carry the bill at the cost of 
something very nearly approaching a rebellion in the country. 
The loyalty of some of his most faithful adherents was shaken, and 
he found himself compelled to part with not a few office-holders, 
of whom the most conspicuous was Lord Chesterfield ; while the 
passions of the country were inflamed against him by the un- 
scrupulous ability of the political writers in the Craftsman. He 
was obliged to withdraw his bill in April 1733, but even so it 
seemed hardly possible to save his power and his ministry in the 
general election which was to take place in the spring of 1734. 
However, in the event the opposition were hardly more successful 
than they had been before. In Norfolk, it is true, which was Sir 
Robert’s own country, the ministry lost the election by a few votes, 
but all over the country the majority for the ministers was still 
great enough to withstand all opposition, and this result was due 
to nothing so much as to the indefatigable exertions of the duke of 
Newcastle, who, for at least nine months before the elections, 
through his agents in the different counties which he could in- 
fluence, prepared the ground and mollified the electors for the 
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coming contest. The letters which deal with the subject are 
contained in two folio volumes,’ and it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that from the beginning of July 1733 till 10 May 1734, 
when the poll for Sussex closed, scarcely a day passed in which 
the duke did not receive a report from at least one of his agents 
as to the progress made in the canvassing campaign. Naturally, 
very few of his own letters are preserved in this collection, 
but frequent allusions of his correspondents point to his prac- 
tice of answering almost every one of the letters personally, 
and it is evident that, at least in Sussex, he himself overlooked 
and gave directions about the minutest details. Frequently his 
particular orders are invoked about the exact method in which 
some individual recalcitrant voter should be treated, and nothing 
which bears on the contest seems to have been regarded as too trivial 
for his consideration. His position, indeed, very much resembles 
that of the head of a huge political organisation in modern times, 
and the comparative restriction of his sphere of influence was more 
than counterbalanced in his case by the necessity of studying the 
idiosyncrasies of almost every voter in his constituencies, inas- 
much as a system of personal bribery or influence requires more 
detailed attention than the attempt tc persuade masses of voters 
to adopt a political programme. 

The magnitude of his operations may be judged from the fact 
that these letters indicate that either directly or indirectly, whether 
by his own agents or by personal pressure, he had something to do 
with the election of nearly all the twenty members who came from 
Sussex, of at least eight of the barons of the Cinque Ports, and 
with the elections for Cheshire and Chester, for Derbyshire and 
Derby, for Nottinghamshire and its three boroughs, for Yorkshire 
and at least two boroughs in Yorkshire, for Cambridgeshire and 
Cambridge University, for Shropshire, Montgomery, Denbigh, 
and Flintshire, for Somerset, Hampshire, Monmouthshire, and 
Dorchester. Moreover, though there is no actual indication of the 
fact in these letters, it is difficult to imagine that he had no- 
thing to do with the return of five government supporters out of 
eight members for Lincolnshire, where his estates were so ‘large. 
It is true that in Somerset, for example, his interest was not 
sufficient to overcome the strong local influence of Pulteney and 
Sir William Wyndham, and in Yorkshire and in one or two other 
counties he was not entirely successful, but it would hardly be 
beside the mark to say that about sixty or seventy members were 
returned in the interest of the government from places where his 
influence was either paramount or one of the forces to be reckoned 
with ; and among these members it is worth noticing that he found 
ample room for relations of his own: thus his brother represented 
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Sussex, two cousins Lewes; one brother-in-law sat for Shoreham, 
another for Rochester ; Pelhams represented Newark-on-Trent and 
Hastings, and W. Hay, a connexion by marriage, sat for Seaford, 
while Henry Pelham was elected for Aldborough provisionally, in 
case he failed in Sussex. In addition to this, although the Scottish 
representative peers were practically nominated, as Lord Hervey 
says, by Lord Isla, several of the letters in this collection from 
Lord Hay, and one from the duke of Athole, seem to imply that 
the duke of Newcastle also took a considerable part in arranging 
that the right men should be chosen. 

In estimating the duke’s power over elections it must be 
recollected that, quite apart from the special methods of emergency 
employed before a special election, his extensive property and his 
long tenure of office gave him the opportunity of establishing 
permanent agencies of corruption or of influence throughout the 
country. The bishops and the clergy, for example, as will be 
evident hereafter from a study of the Sussex election, must have 
had a very important influence in contested elections; and as at 
the time of his retirement it was said that there was hardly a 
bishop on the bench who had not been promoted by him, by this 
means and by the countless appointments to crown livings at his 
disposal he must gradually have monopolised almost the entire 
political interest of the clergy. In the same way his apparent 
immovability from office and his rapacity for patronage, which 
was so great that few of his colleagues cared to enter into competi- 
tion with him for the disposal of places, caused him to be regarded 
as the chief dispenser of places by the swarm of officials whose 
numbers alone made them of importance in an election. His 
official connexion with Cambridge, first as high steward, then as 
chancellor, his offices of admiral of Sussex and of warden of 
Sherwood Forest, were all positions which he could utilise in 
making permanent preparations for elections. Even his lord- 
lieutenancies of various counties could be turned to electoral 
profit, as it appears that a means of securing a doubtful voter of 
much local importance was to have him pricked for high sheriff 
and then excused from the burden as an especial favour through 
the duke’s intercession with the king.’ All these may be regarded 
as permanent circumstances which gradually made it less necessary 
for the duke to take such active measures as he found it incumbent 
on him to take in the election of 1734; but his power was probably 
in no small measure due to the energy which he showed himself 
willing to display on crucial occasions like the present. 

The greater part of the letters dealing with the 1734 election 
refer to the contests in Sussex, but there is enough evidence to show 
how great was his activity in other parts of the country. It 

* See the case of H. Montagu, Add. MSS. 32688, {f..536, 543. 
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was certainly not for want of forethought that he devoted less 
attention to his northern interests. In Nottinghamshire there 
was no difficulty of the slighest importance. His agents for that 
county were Mr. Bennet, who became member for the county, 
Mr. Plumptre, elected member for the borough of Nottingham, 
and Mr. Gregory, who was member for one of the duke’s York- 
shire constituencies ; but they have not much to tell him. The 
freeholders of the county were not much troubled by the question 
of the excise;7 and the duke of Kingston at Thoresby, who was 
the only rival to the duke of Newcastle as an influence in the 
county, after a little show of difficulty supported his candidates, 
and would not even accept the offered recompense of a Lordship of 
the Bedchamber.® In the borough there was, at first, a little hitch 
about a compromise, by which one Warren should be associated 
with Plumptre in the representation, but that soon was settled, 
and the only thing left to be careful about was to keep the agree- 
ment secret, ‘to prevent ye mutiny of ye generality of y* Free- 
men, who are always averse to such peaceable doings.’ ® For the other 
northern counties the duke trusted to the reports of Mr. Jessop, 
who was the agent for his property and member for Aldborough.'® 
This singularly illegible writer took a very extended view of his 
duties, and went on tour through and reported on no less than nine 
counties—Durham, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Shropshire, Cheshire, 
Montgomeryshire, Flintshire, Denbighshire, and Nottinghamshire. 
All these counties, except the first two, were very keenly set against 
the excise scheme, and so might cause difficulties, but it is evi- 
dent that the elections chiefly depended in the counties on the 
influence of great noblemen, and in the cities on manipulation of 
the electorate. Thus in the boroughs Chester was whig in feel- 
ing, but the tory aldermen had appointed tory surveyors, who 
would procure the election of tory members, unless this could be 
altered; while Montgomery, which Jessop regards as certainly 
tory in his first letter, he finds will be whig, because the last 
resolution of the house of commons had reduced the franchise to 
freemen only, so that whoever Mr. Herbert (?) pleases will be 
brought in. Apparently Mr. Herbert did please to bring in sup- 
porters of the government. In a later letter Mr. Jessop takes the 
duke to task for appointing a tory lord chief justice of Ches- 
ter, which would do much harm in the election; a ‘trusty’ man 
should be appointed. On the other hand, in Derbyshire, if the 
duke of Devonshire would put up his brother, as he was persuaded 
to do, all would be well.'' In Cheshire Lords Derby and Warrington 


7 Add. MSS. 32688, f. 30. 8 Ibid. f. 413. 
® Ibid. f. 30. 1° Ibid. ff. 187, 332. 
” It is to be noted that even in this case the duke of Newcastle had to pay half 
the expenses, Lord Chesterfield and Mr. Scroope paying the other half (ibid. f. 377). 
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‘were the main stays of the government, and in Yorkshire Lord 
Malton’s approval of the duke’s plans was regarded as all-im- 
portant. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell on such a common evasion of 
the Commons’ privileges as the participation of peers in elections ; 
it was notorious, in spite of the periodical enactment by the 
House of Commons of their order ‘that for any Peer of this 
Kingdom, or any Lord Lieutenant of any County to concern them- 
selves in the Elections of Members to serve for the Commons 
in Parliament, is a high Infringement of the Liberties and Privi- 
leges of the Commons of England.’ However, it appears that a 
certain amount of stratagem was still considered advisable in 
the matter of interference, for after the election for Yorkshire, 
which had gone against the government, Lords Carlisle, Irwin 
[Irvine], and Malton write to the duke,'? asking him to subscribe 
for a scrutiny on behalf of the ministerial candidate, Sir R. 
Winn, but they add the prudent reservation that they are them- 
selves subscribing in the names of commoners.'* On the whole 
the duke seems to have had his agents and members well in hand, 
but occasionally he had to suppress a little burst of independence, 
as a brisk interchange of letters with Mr. A. Wilkinson, his agent 
for the Yorkshire estates, shows. On 18 March,'* about a month 
before the election, Mr. Wilkinson suddenly displays anxiety to re- 
present Boroughbridge, one of the duke’s boroughs, on the obviously 
inadequate ground that he will be agreeable to the people of the 
borough. The duke’s answer is not given, but apparently he 
refused, and then Mr. Wilkinson must have become troublesome, 
for energetic measures had to be taken to keep him quiet. An 
excited little note of 5 April is preserved» of Mr. Delafaye, a 
clerk in the secretary of state’s office, in which he gives urgent 
orders about a letter of the duke’s being despatched by flying 
pacquet to ‘ Boroughbrig’ in Yorkshire, and that the answer is 
to be sent back by the same means. On 7 April Mr. Wilkinson 
sends the answer in the form of a last despairing grumble,'* sug- 
gesting that even in his grace’s own interest he should go on 
seeking election, as he is a local man: he is quite willing, he says, 
to resign after the general election, when it would be easier for 
the duke to slip in the special man he has in his mind. However, 
the duke was not to be tempted by that kind of inducement, and 
Brigadier Tyrrel and Mr. Gregory were duly elected, as he wished. 
It may be added, however, to complete the story of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, that in November he writes '’ to announce the death of Mr 

2 Add. MSS. 32689, f. 268. 


13 It appears from the duke’s Yorkshire accounts for that year that he subscribed 
2001. to the scrutiny (ibid. 33320, f. 191). 

4 Ibid. 32689, f. 172. 5 Ibid. f. 182. 

16 Ibid. f. 184. 1” Ibid. f. 485. 
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Jessop, the writer of the illegible letters, who had been elected 
member for the neighbouring borough of Aldborough, and claims 
fulfilment of the duke’s promise to let him succeed to the seat— 
which he did. 

Before passing on to the Sussex elections it will not be amiss 
to draw attention to evidence given in this correspondence about 
the duke’s influence in other parts of the country, where his in- 
terest was not so great; and it may safely be concluded that these 
instances do not show the full extent of his interference, and that 
he exercised it in many other cases, not here recorded, on the 
personal application of patrons and candidates. In Dorchester his 
influence was fairly immediate, as he had estates in the county, 
so that it was natural for Sir William Chapple to write '* and ask 
for permission to stand again for the borough and beg the duke 
to urge his steward and tenants to vote for him. But in some 
other cases. he is rather the machine which sets influence at work 
than the influence himself; thus a letter from the duke of Man- 
chester '° illustrates the importance of his family connexions, as it 
contains a request that the duke will urge his sister Lady Lin- 
coln to exert herself for Lord Robert Montagu in his Hunting- 
donshire election. In Somerset his efforts wereconfined to writing 
to Lord Waldegrave at the request *° of the ministerial candidate, 
Lord Henton [Hinton], to obtain the interest of his agent, Mr. 
Yorke, against Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Horner. But here 
there was a difficulty, for Mr. Yorke was also Mr. Pulteney’s agent, 
and, in spite of Lord Waldegrave’s letter, Lord Henton” says that 
Mr. Yorke absolutely refused to act, or to make any ‘ use of the 
letter, and had engaged them [the tenants] before for Sir William 
Wyndham and Mr. Horner ;’ all Lord Waldegrave could do further 
was to threaten * that if Yorke did not support Lord Henton ‘he 
and I must part, whatever the consequence be, with respect to my 
private affairs.’ There the matter ends as far as this correspond- 
ence goes, and in the result Lord Henton was not elected, as 
indeed could hardly be expected in this stronghold of the tories. 
A letter from Mr. Bromley,” the candidate for Cambridgeshire, 
suggests a most fruitful method of helping ministerial candidates 
all over the country. He asks for the living of Bassingbourne, in 
that county, of which the incumbent is dying, fora Mr. Negus, 
since that appointment would considerably help his chances of 
election. The circumstance mentioned in the letter that the living 
was in the actual gift of the dean and chapter of Westminster only 
emphasises the comprehensiveness of the duke’s influence. It is 
not recorded whether Mr. Negus got the living, but it is known 

18 Add. MSS. 32689, f. 174. © Ibid. 32688, f. 117. 
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at any rate that Mr. Bromley became member for Cambridgeshire. 
At. the university also there are strange doings, unnecessary 
almost, one would have thought, in view of its notorious loyalty ; 
Lord Malton, known also as a staunch supporter of the duke in 
Yorkshire, writes,** apparently in answer to a request that he will 
use what influence he can, to say that he will do his best for 
Ned Finch and Townshend at Cambridge, while an interesting 
side-light is cast on the college system of those days in a letter * 
from a Mr. Simpson, of Lincoln’s Inn, who says that he will, 
as the duke asks, vote for the election of one Dale to a fellowship 
of Trinity Hall, in order to assist the government thereby. In 
Kent the duke’s brother-in-law, D. Polhill, writes * that he will 
get in the right kind of mayor for Rochester, and so facilitate 
his own election ; and from Hampshire there are several demands 
from Lord Harry Powlett and Mr. Chute for aid in their elec- 
tion, which was going so much against them that in the middle 
of the contest ” they write to say they have adjourned the poll 
from Winchester to the Isle of Wight. 

But it is in Sussex that the interest of this correspondence, and 
indeed very largely of this election, mainly centres. There were 
several reasons for this. In the first place Sussex was very import- 
ant numerically in the members which it returned. It could not, 
indeed, rival Cornwall, which sent up no less than forty-four repre- 
sentatives to Westminster, but its list of twenty-eight members 
was exceeded by only two other counties, Wiltshire with thirty-four 
and Yorkshire with thirty. These twenty-eight were made up of 
two county representatives, and two each for the boroughs of 
Arundel, Bramber, Chichester, East Grinstead, Horsham, Lewes, 
Midhurst, New Shoreham, and Steyning, besides eight of the barons 
of the Cinque Ports from Hastings, Rye, Seaford, and Winchelsea. 
In the second place these constituencies were not, like the Cornish 
boroughs and many others all over the country, mere paper 
constituencies, representing the views of one or two individual 
patrons. The franchise in most of these was, for the old unreformed 
system, on a fairly popular basis.** The county franchise was, of 
course, as in all the other counties, extended to 40s. freeholders ; 
and, of the boroughs, in Arundel, Lewes, and Steyning all house- 
holders paying scot and lot had the vote; in East Grinstead, Hors- 
ham, and Midhurst the burgage holders were the voters, and in the 
other three boroughs, though there was ample room for bribery, the 
constituency was, in name at least, fairly extended. Of the Cinque 
Ports Hastings alone retained some freedom of election ; the others 
were already mere Treasury preserves. A further reason which 


24 Add. MSS. 32689, f. 52. % Ibid f. 63. 6 Ibid. f£. 122, 7 Ibid. f. 235. 
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gives especial interest to this election in connexion with the duke 
of Newcastle is that, in spite of all his other acquired property, he 
was essentially a Sussex man. The Pelham stock had been dis- 
tinguished in the county since the days of the Conquest, and the 
duke was at home there in the midst of a whole tribe of relations. 
He had two houses in the county, Bishopstone and Halland ; and his 
own estates extended over the parishes of Seaford, Laughton, East 
Hoathly, Bishopstone, Ripe, the rape of Hastings, and Lewes *— 
that is to say, over a large part of the eastern half of the county. 
Various Pelhams and Mr. Hay, his connexion by marriage, also 
had possessions in this part, and his brother-in-law Sir John 
Shelley was established at Arundel. The other great landowners 
of the county were also to a great extent on his side; thus in the 
east Lord Ashburnham and Sir William Ashburnham, Sir William 
Gage, Lord Wilmington, the duke of Dorset, and Lord Aberga- 
venny, and in the west Lords Tankerville and Scarborough and 
the duke of Richmond were all in his interest. The duke of Nor- 
folk, who had extensive property in Sussex, seemed at first dis- 
inclined to interfere, on the ground of his religion, ‘our medling 
with elections having been so often objected against us, who are 
entirely cut of from all imployments and publick affairs ;’*° and 
there are several letters from Lady Shelley imploring her brother 
to obtain the Norfolk interest for Sir John at Arundel. Still he 
declared his general sympathy with the duke of Newcastle, and 
seems at any rate not to have acted against him. The ‘proud’ 
duke of Somerset was also an uncertain influence, and he finally 
divided his interest between one of the Pelham candidates and one 
of the opposition. Of the other influential landowners mentioned 
only the duke of Bedford and Lords Derby and Berkeley in the 
west, and Sir Thomas Dyke in the east, appear to have distinctly 
opposed him. 

The two elections which were the most hardly contested, and 
on which the duke’s energies were almost entirely concentrated, 
were those for the county and for Lewes. For the county his bro- 
ther Henry Pelham, the future first lord of the Treasury, and 
Mr. James Butler of Warminghurst were the ministerial candi- 
dates, and they were opposed by Mr. John Fuller and Sir Cecil 
Bishop ; while for Lewes Thomas Pelham of Stanmer and Thomas 
Pelham of Lewes stood against Mr. N. Garland, a dissenter, and 
Mr. T. Sergison, both Lewes men. The duke’s correspondents on 
the subject of these elections are drawn from every possible rank of 
society, and include bishops and clergy, peers, custom-house 
officials, innkeepers, estate agents, lawyers, tradespeople, and 
small farmers, and there is even a letter from a smuggler; some 
can spell and some cannot, some are strictly businesslike, and 

7 Add. MSS. 33166, ff. 5-13. % Ibid. 32688, f. 78. 
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others ramble over every conceivable topic; in fact, even if the 
interest of the election were absent this collection of letters would 
be exceedingly valuable for the social picture of the time which it 
affords. There is nowhere any sense of hurry; every topic is 
treated in a leisurely manner, as indeed is natural, considering 
that there was nearly a year to prepare for the elections ; and there 
was ample room for expansiveness and anecdotage from the various 
writers, who must have felt keenly the pleasure of almost daily 
correspondence with a duke. The most prolific writer, and by far 
the most amusing, is a Mr. R. Burnett, the duke’s agent for 
the county election in the district about Lewes. He was also 
incomparably the most energetic canvasser in the duke’s em- 
ployment, travelling about the country with untiring diligence, 
interviewing voters, sending up complete lists of electors and their 
views, directing subordinates and receiving their reports, gathering 
the local gossip of the club at ‘ Hood’s Corner,’ of which we hear so 
much, and telling the duke with unfailing tact whom to present 
with a haunch of venison or whom to appease with more substantial 
favours. He carried his enthusiasm for the art of canvassing to 
such an extent that even the colour of the clothes in which he rode 
about the country became a matter of concern to him. Thus on 
the death of an old friend, Mr. Trumble, who combined the 
functions of clerk to the commissioners of the land tax in the 
Pevensey rape with those of coroner, he writes*! to say, ‘I have 
sent to Lewes to bespeake me a sute of gray clothes to Ride about 
the Country in. Which I hope you will gett my Lord Duke’s Leve 
to wave it one account of Mr. Trumble’s death.’ His value was 
evidently appreciated, for when affairs were looking black for the 
borough election Mr. Hay writes, ‘I wish your Grace would order 
Mr. Burnet to be here till your coming into the Country; for I fancy 
he might do more service to you here than anywhere;’™ and a 
fortnight later he writes that ‘Mr. Burnet is come: he has already 
done good; and I daresay will stop any further mischief till your 
Grace comes into the Country.’** Altogether he seems to have 
been regarded as the obvious person to whom to apply when any 
odd job had to be performed. He makes a pathetic appeal to the 
duke to appoint a new coroner for the rape of Hastings, ‘ for last 
week here was a man found Ded, and they sent to me nobody 
being appointed to act.’ * 

In spite, too, of all his other multifarious duties, Mr. Burnett 
found time to pay attention to the smallest details affecting his 
master’s personal comforts; thus, at the end of a letter about 
election prospects, he writes :— 


T have bin finding fault with Mr. Morriss of Lewes for not getting the 
chimneys built att ye stables att Bishopstone, and in ye Seaford Room, 
* Add. MSS, 32688, f. 238. * Ibid, 32689,1.7. ™ Ibid. f.24. ™ Ibid, f. 101. 
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knowing its but a trifle and will be much wanted when your Grace comes 
Down, for a Servants hall as it wass last year, he says your Grace forbid 
it till he had sent up a plan and ye expences, but I take that wass ment 
for the new stables and not for the Little Covenacy mentioned hear.*° 


Then later comes up the question of my lord’s plate:* will he 
bring it to Sussex, or will he dine off pewter, or have an entirely 
new set, which would be very expensive ?*’ and as to the supply of 
food,** «I shall do ye best I can, fish will depend much one the 
wether.’ It is no wonder that the poor man was worn out with all 
his exertions. Thus, even as early as August 1733, he says * that 
absolutely his only day at home in this ‘ hurring time’ is Sunday, 
so that he must beg to be ‘ exskewsed ’ to callers, as ‘ cautend’ by 
his grace.’ A month later it is distressing to find *° that ‘ not being 
very well’ he asks to be ‘ exskews’ going to ‘ hersmuntex,’ though, 
a week later, ‘aughter a little recovering,’ he is able to resume 
work. But the recovery was not permanent, for in November he 
complains *' that his ‘ Leggs have sweld pretty much. If they should 
continew doing so I fear I shall be of but Little service when my 
Lord Duke comes Down ;’ but he managed to struggle on till the 
election was well over, when he declares *? that he has ‘ a scurbitick 
humour’ in his leg, but ‘I ashoor your Grace I have Lived very 
Regulor since my Return from Chichester and have strictly followed 
theire [the doctors’] directions.’ But in spite of his indefatigable 
zeal and usefulness the good Burnett was a very modest man, and 
he shows almost exaggerated gratitude for the commendations 
bestowed on him by the duke. Thus, after the contest was over 
and the victory, so largely due to him, was won, he writes his 
thanks “* for the duke’s ‘ indulging letter. . . . I am very glad ye 
parrishes your Grace gave me your pirtickerlor Commands for have 
answard your Graces expectations and hope when your Grace comes 
to examine most of ye parrishes in our part of ye country, your 
Grace will feind I wass not Quite Idle there.’ As will be observed 
from the foregoing extracts orthography was not Mr. Burnett’s 
strong point; but the remarkable thing about his spelling is that 
he shows an extraordinarily ingenious consistency in his method, 
and, unlike most people who cannot spell, never varies in his spelling 
of such words as ‘ pirtickerlor,’ ‘ exskews,’ ‘ buyas’ (bias), and so on. 
After Burnett the duke’s most constant correspondent is Mr. 
William Hay, a very different sort of person. He was a gentleman 
of means, who was connected with the duke by his marriage with 
. Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Pelham of Catsfield. Lower, in his 
% Add. MSS. 32688, f. 381. %6\)bid. 32689, f. 36. 
%7 It appears from a letter of the duke to his duchess (Add. MSS. 33073, f. 83), 


written shortly after this, that he decided to send ‘for ye French Cook and ye Silver 
Covers’ to Bishopstone. 
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‘ Sussex Worthies,’ seems to regard him as perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished son of Sussex in the literary sphere after Shelley, but 
this seems more to the discredit of Sussex than to the credit of 
Mr. Hay. He wrote poems, notes of travel, and moral essays which 
have not survived, and he was interested in the poor; but his chief 
claim to distinction seems to have been that he was ‘ perhaps the 
first who began to ornament corn fields with walks and plantations.’ 
In person he was unfortunately deformed, and the only ray of 
humour which is known to have escaped him is that he wrote an 
essay in praise of deformity. But his generally mean appearance 
seems to have been keenly felt by Mr. Pelham, who, when writing 
to his brother about a triumphant entry into Chichester, complains 
that ‘little Hay . . . tho a very good man and of great use here 
. . - will not contribute much to grace our entry.’ In these letters 
he appears as an exceedingly industrious and painstaking little man, 
but portentously dull. He busied himself both with the Lewes and 
with the county elections, and took an immense amount of trouble 
in finding out how every individual elector in a ple:« would vote, 
and in suggesting measures for the conversion of recalcitrants or 
the confirmation of doubtful adherents. Unlike Burnett, who is 
always cheerful and confident of ultimate success, he generally takes 
a somewhat lugubrious view of things, and rarely, if ever, lightens 
up his letters, as Burnett does, with accounts of free fights and 
broken crowns, of drunken carouses, or of characteristic conversa- 
tions with electors. However he was probably a man after the 
duke’s own heart, and found his reward when an unexpected vacancy 
occurred at Seaford through Sir Philip Yorke’s elevation to the 
lord chief justiceship and a peerage. The whole history of 
Mr. Hay’s election for Seaford is worth setting out here, as it is 
an effective contrast to the laborious machinations necessary to win 
the other two elections, and shows the ease with which a Treasury 
borough could be manipulated. Its docility is illustrated in a letter 
from Mr. Hurdis, who states“ that there was an alarm created of 
some opponent standing for Seaford, but on inquiry in the town 
the reply was made that the representatives would be ‘who your 
Grace shall be pleased to recommend.’ And so it proved: for the 
first intimation of a vacancy which occurs in this correspondence is 
in a draft letter of the duke, which is preserved. It is addressed “* 


To the Baillif, Jwrats Freemen and Inhabitants of the Town of Seaford. 
Hampton Court: Oct. 1733. 

Gentlemen,—His Ma‘Y having been pleased . . . to appoint Him [Sir 

P. Yorke] Lord Chief Justice of England and at the same time to create 

Him a Peer of this Realm ; there is a Vacancy at present of a Represen- 

tative in Parliament for your Town . . . [appreciation of the loss which 

the town incurs, expressed at length]. . . . As you have already express’d 
“ Add. MSS. 32688, f. 373,  Toid, f, 354, 6 Ibid. f. 592. 
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your good Inclinations to my cousin Haye, I shall only take the Liberty 
to repeat my Recommendation of Him to You, upon this Occasion. He 
has the good Fortune to be so well known to you all ; that it is unneces- 
sary for me to add anything in His Favour, but my Firm Persuasion, and 
assurance, that He will upon all Occasions do you the best Service, that 
lies in His Power, and your Goodness to Him will add to the many 
obligations already receiv’d by 


Gentlemen, Your most obedient & oblig’d humble Servant &c. 
P.S. I hope soon to have the pleasure of seeing you in Sussex. 


On 27 Oct. Mr. Hay writes an effusive letter of thanks “’ for this 
proclamation, in which the simplicity of the proceedings at Seaford 
is thus charmingly exposed :— 


Mr. Palmer thinks on my appearing there as a candidate it will be 
necessary to do something more than barely to give them your Grace’s 
annual entertainment; therefore, he thinks it will be proper (as your 
Grace intimates) to give a dinner to the Gentlemen, a double fee to the 
Ringers and a double portion of Beer to the Populace. I asked if all 
the Voters would be invited to dinner, but he says ‘tis impossible, 
for their wives and families and all the Rabble would come with 
them, which would run the thing to a monstrous expence: but he thinks 
it very proper to assure the common voters of the half guinea : and indeed, 
my Lord, I think it will be money well bestowed ; for if they are not very 
well used now, they may resent it against the General Election. 


Again, on 31 Oct., he writes “* after the feast to say that everybody 
was well satisfied, except the rival innkeeper who did not provide the 
entertainment ; and that he had told the populace ‘ that your Grace 
had given me leave to say that since I could not have their Company 
at dinner, there would be half a guinea for every man to spend 
when your Grace came to Bishopstone.’ One is reminded of the 
entry in Bubb Dodington’s diary at election time—‘ Spent in the 
infamous and disagreeable compliance with the low habits of venal 
wretches.’ In the result Mr. Hay was elected without opposition ; 
the duke paid all expenses, and the new member returned with 
renewed zeal and dulness to the more important contests. 

These two names by no means exhaust the list of the duke’s 
agents in Sussex, but they are the most prominent on this occasion, 
and may be taken as typical. .It is worth noticing that it was not 
at all unprofitable to be the duke’s agent in electoral contests, for, 
besides the pecuniary remuneration, of which the duke was certainly 
not niggardly, he sooner or later found seats for the more important 
among them. Thus the other member for Seaford was Sir William 
Gage, who acted vigorously as an amateur canvasser for the county 
election. Mr. Jewkes, who canvassed in the west of Sussex, was 
given the seat of Aldborough, which had been kept as second 
string for Henry Pelham, and it will be remembered that his agents 
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in the north—Mr. Gregory, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Jessop, and Mr. 
Wilkinson—were all gratified with seats. 

The importance of the Sussex elections as an indication of 
popular feeling may be gauged by the amount of interest which 
was excited by the excise question in all the important contests. 
In the first months of the canvassing there are reports from all 
parts of the difficulty experienced by the duke’s agents in allaying 
popular suspicions about tlie scheme, and the importance they 
attached to laying the question to rest, if the government are to 
secure the election of their candidates. The most absurdly 
exaggerated ideas were current about the effects which the bill 
would have had and of the danger of its reintroduction. Mr. 
Hay reports *® in August that at Lewes the voters were firmly con- 
vinced that bread and meat were to be taxed, and, in a list of electors 
and their views which he gives,*° the following curious entries are 
found :— 

Hammond—who did not like that an excise man should take an 
account of his Pork. 

Moon—who had always been for your Grace, but believed he should 
never be so again because you were for taxing his victuals. 


Foord—who said he would kill any excise man that offered to come 
into his house. 


In another conversation which he had at Lewes it appears* 
that Whitfield, a considerable man in the town, acknowledged that 
the duke had started with good principles, and that the excise 
scheme outweighed everything else, while Wylbar the grocer is 
seriously alarmed at the trouble he expected of weighing out 
tobacco under the scheme. Mr. Burnett, in describing a gathering 
at the funeral of Mr. Trumble, gives an amusing account of the 
style of discussion which the subject provoked.” 

Mr. Collier [an agent of the duke’s] rosted Mr. Hooper pritty much, 
but in that way that he could not take it one himselfe ; he sayd only in 
generall that he had had severall of his neighbours and acquaintance with 
him to aske y* question whether they was to pay sixpence a stone for pork 
and beefe. And that he had ashoord them it wass fals and that y* gentle- 


men that imposed that on them knew it to be Direct Lies, and an impo- 
sition on the Common people. 


Lady Shelley complains of the effect of the bill at Arundel, and 
Mr. Pelham himself acknowledges that it is a cause of great trouble 
at Robertsbridge. Of course the opposite side made the most of 
the advantage this gave them. Mr. Fuller’s zeal ‘made him 
caress even the meanest of the people, so they could roar out, “No 
Excise.” ’** At Wadhurst the opponents stood at the church door, 
shouting as the people came out, ‘ No excise and no dragoons ;’ but 
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it was at Steyning races, in August, that the excitement on the 
subject reached its highest. ‘Lest the people should forget what 
they were to cry out against, the faction had taken care to stick up 
No Excise in great capital letters upon the race post, a very low, 
mean artifice,’ Mr. Hurdis declares ; ** and Mr. Butler states» that 
on the same occasion an enthusiast went round the town at dead 
of night with a drum shouting ‘ No excise,’ to the great discomfort 
of peaceful ministeridlists who wished to sleep. These devices were 
very successful, and the mob not only became most outrageous in 
their expressions of disapproval of the bill, but hustled the un- 
fortunate vicar of Woodmancote, who was known to approve of it. 

On the other hand no pains were lost by the government party 
in allaying this excitement ; the bishop of Chichester throws out the 
suggestion that a ‘simple dialogue’ might be written between two 
farmers which should clear up the subject ; various people offer their 
services as pamphleteers in the matter, and Mr. Pelham is strongly 
urged to write a public letter declaring that the excise scheme was 
never to be brought in again. Personal appeals to voters and the 
composing effect of deep potations were also largely relied on to 
soothe away difficulties, and a genial illustration of the latter 
method’s efficiency is provided in a letter from Mr. J. Board,® who 
relates how twenty-six freeholders of Worth, some accompanied by 
their wives, came to dinner and punch at Turner’s Hill. 

By nine in the evening [he proceeds] they were all fully convine’d yt 
y® clamour of a gen! Excise was false and scandalous, and were perfectly 
satisfied of the ability, honour and honesty of their present members, and 
express’d their indignation and concern y* any credit had been given to 
the many misrepresentations yt had lately been so industriously spread 
about y® country. 


And so convinced had the party become at a later stage of the 
punch bowl’s circulation that they resolved to proclaim their belief 
‘in the most Publick manner they then could.’ Accordingly, to 
return to Mr. Board’s own words— 


We then went all out together to the most Eminent place on the hill, 
where w* loud huzzas and in full glasses we drank to y™ Grace’s and 
family’s health and prosperity, success to Mr. Pelham and Butler, Sir 
William Gage, the true interest of Old England, the ladies ye present 
wt our absent wives, and concluded w** our wishes for a good Parliamt, 
prosperity to the County of Sussex, and God bless y™ Grace, its best friend 
and protector. 


The combination of all these methods seems to have attained 
all that could be desired, for as the contest goes on the agents 
report that the excitement on the question is considerably cooling 
down, and towards the end there is hardly any notice at all taken 
of the subject. 

* Add, MSS. 32688, f. 108. % Ibid. f. 111, %6 Ibid. f. 232. 
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In estimating the resources employed by the duke in his 
campaigns hardly too much weight can be attached to the influence 
of the clergy. It is not infrequently made a charge in political con- 
tests of to-day that the parson and the dissenting minister use their 
offices as unfair vantage-grounds for persuasion ; but even if all that 
is said in the heat of elections be true, such influence is as nothing 
compared with what was common in the last century. In the bishop 
of the diocese, Hare of Chichester, the duke had a firm personal 
and political friend, and the bishop’s power of remonstrance and 
preferment seems to have been exercised with discretion, it is true, 
but at least without the slightest scruple. In August he complains,*” 
in answer to a letter from the duke, that there should ever have 
been any doubt as to which side he would espouse ; the opponents 
do not even expect any help from him. 

As to the clergy [he continues] they have their relations, friendships, 
interests and opinions as others have, and therefore it can’t be expected 
they should act all alike, or as one could wish in affairs of this nature ; 
but if any not content to be of a different side act a rude, violent, or 
factious part, as I shall know it, I shall be sure to remember it upon occa- 
sion; tho’ y" Grace knows the Bp. of Chichester is but a poor patron 
especially at present, and therefore can’t have great influence. Some few 
of the clergy, very few, were so silly as to separate from the rest at Lewes 
and dine at the Star [the opposition inn] but those y™ Grace names were 
not of the number. 


In a letter ® of the following day from Dr. Hargraves there 
are further particulars about the bishop’s attitude. He will ‘do 
wt he can if it does not appear to bee by way of jobb ;’ and he seems 
to have had no hesitation in proclaiming his views, as he drank 
the duke of Newcastle’s health immediately after the king’s at a 
visitation banquet. Indeed, Major Battine’s advice to the duke 
that the bishop should be urged to beat up his tenants seems quite 
unnecessary, for, as the election drew nearer, he wrote® a most 
bellicose letter offering his house and beds to accommodate voters 
for Pelham and Butler, and on 6 May Mr. Ball, apparently one of 
the chapter, writes © to say that the duke himself is expected to use 
the palace as an electioneering centre. The inducements offered are 
most seductive: the house is well aired, beds are prepared, liquors 
and all things ready for breakfast; the house would be much more 
convenient for a levee of his supporters than Lady Torrington’s, 
who would be pacified by having Mr. Pelham as her guest; and, 
finally, by staying there the duke will ‘put it out of Mr. Parke’s 
power [he was a recalcitrant member of the chapter] to persuade the 
people that his Lordship is indifferent upon this trying occasion.’ 
Another writer labours the point still further.” 

37 Add. MSS. 32688, f. 135. 8 Tid. f. 145. %® Ibid. f. 200. 
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My Lord Bishop having sent his chief servants, who came hither last 
night on purpose to get the rooms ready, beds aired, lain in, etc., in 
expectation y" Grace . . . would honour the Palace with your presence— 
Care being taken to provide all manner of conveniences for your Grace’s 
reception breakfasts, etc. ... Your Grace may depend on the utmost 
care being taken to prevent your taking cold. 


And he adds that there were eight or nine beds for gentlemen, 
six for domestics, and stabling for twenty horses; so that on the 
whole the hishop could hardly be blamed for coldness to the 
interests of his patron. 

Another bishop whose interest in the election is not so obvious 
was the bishop of Bangor. He, it seems, could influence at least 
two important votes, for there is a letter to him ® from the duke 
at Hampton Court, asking for his assistance in the Sussex elections, 
and especially requesting his admonitions to Mr. Parke, residentiary 
of Chichester, and Mr. Leland, minister of East Deane. In 
answer * the bishop encloses letters for these two, especially marked 
with the Bangor postmark, so as not to arouse suspicion. He has 
written ‘in earnest, tho’ tenderly for fear he shou’d start at the 
apprehension of being influenced.’ Again, the bishop of London 
had been ‘ so obligeing as to order [Mr. Ball] to apply in his name 
to a gentleman at Midhurst in favour of Mr. Pelham and Mr. 
Butler,’ and even the archbishop of Canterbury became involved in 
an obscure electoral intrigue. It was in this wise: an exceedingly 
active canvasser for the duke during the first three months of the 
struggle was the Rev. Thomas Hurdis, vicar of Ringmer ; he 
sends reports © to the duke of the state of feeling in all the neigh- 
bouring villages, goes to cricket matches to collect local gossip ; 
announces the plans of Mr. Snooke, the rival agent, for corrupting 
the electorate, and can boast that his own parish is absolutely 
safe, except for two freeholders, ‘brother toades.’® Such a man 
must have been invaluable, but his career of usefulness was cut short 
in the early days of October; and, to make matters worse, there 
seemed some prospect that the living would fall into the hands of 
a political opponent. The patron of the living, which was worth 
1401. per annum, was the archbishop, and, almost before the breath 
had left poor Hurdis’s body, there are several letters urging the duke 
to move the archbishop to give the living to a supporter; while one 
Lund even asks it for himself. But Snooke was on the spot and in 
the field first. His energy and rapidity of action were worthy of 
more success than he obtained. He had his candidate Dixon ready, 
congratulated him as if he had already obtained the living, and struck 
amazement and dismay into the opposite camp by immediately 
posting off to London with Dixon, for a personal interview with the 
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archbishop. The other side could do nothing more at first than 
chronicle with hardly suppressed envy the stages of this exciting 
journey; one man has seen them at Godstone on their way back,’ 
but he cannot find out what the upshot of the matter is. However, 
Mr. Hay a few days later has made the discovery that’ Snooke’s 
secret reason, which appears an inadequate one for all the labour, is 
the desire to be made vicar’s churchwarden ; and that he tempted the 
archbishop by offering to add 501. a year to the value of the living 
in his will; an offer not peculiarly seductive, as Mr. Hay sagely 
remarks,® as it would, in all human probability, only be an 
addition to the patronage of the present archbishop’s successor ; 
‘nor,’ he concludes, ‘ was it very decent to try to bribe an archbishop, 
and tempt the most reverend Father in God to commit simony.’ 
But unfortunately Snooke’s unaided ability could avail nothing 
against the wide-spread influence of the duke ; for, two days after this 
letter of Mr. Hay’s, Dr. Lynch, who was probably a domestic chap- 
lain or secretary of the archbishop, writes to tell the duke that the 
man for whom the archbishop intended the living would vote for 
Pelham and Butler and obey all directions from accredited agents of 
the duke. He goes on with the following remarks, which incident- 
ally cast an interesting light on what was considered the whole 
duty of the clergy to their patrons and episcopal superiors :— 


yt are several other Clergymen in Sussex whom my Lord Archbishop 
at one time or other, has had an opportunity of Preferring, tho’ many of 
y™ I know are Persons whom your Grace or some of your Family Recom- 
mended to my Lord, and they I suppose will be gratefull enough to serve 
the Interest your Grace espouses, yet if y™® be any whom the Archbishop 
has obliged of w** your Grace is doubtful, if your Grace be pleased to let 
me be inform’d of them, I am sure my Lord Archbishop will cause his 
Secretary to write to them in the most pressing terms to desire y™ vote 
and Interest for these Gentlemen. 
Finally, to complete the story of the Ringmer living, it appears that 
the new vicar was a schoolmaster at Streatham, called Talbot, who 
wandered down to Ringmer in the early days of November, know- 
ing absolutely nobody. The clerk took pity on him, and committed 
the electoral imprudence of directing him to the hospitable home of 
Snooke, who put him up for the night. But either Snooke mag- 
nanimously refused to take advantage of a guest, or Talbot was not 
to be seduced ; for while he evidently had no intention of sacrificing 
his pedagogic duties to his new cure, he served the purpose for 
which he had been appointed to the salary by allowing Mr. Hay to 
nominate the curate who was to do his duty. 

It is unnecessary to bring up more than a few instances out of 
many of the way in which the Sussex clergy took an active and, 
from our point of view, corrupt interest in the elections. The 
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above-mentioned Dr. Hargraves was a jovial intriguer for his 
grace ; his bribery chiefly consisted in apportioning ducal joints of 
venison, and he displays a susceptibility to beauty which sometimes 
leads him to rash conclusions, for on one occasion” he goes to 
call on Mr: Mills for his vote, and, though unsuccessful in finding 
him, his servant ‘said she was sure her Master was for ye Duke of 
Newcastle, and I could not help believing what she said might be 
true, for.she was very handsome and not unlike to be trusted with 
such a secret.’ He also shows a most unclerical joy in a certain 
Mrs. Brewer’s truculent sentiments ;” she 


has a great many tenants in Ticehurst, and has declared if they vote for 
Mr. Fuller she will burn ’em all out of their Farms, she has no objection 
to their staying at Home, but if they do go, it shall be at their peril if 
they don’t vote for Mr. Pelham and Mr. Butler . . . write therefore to 
encourage her in her good dyspositions. 


Mr. Barker, a parson at Woodmancote,” who is quite delighted at 
being told to spend money for the duke, and promises to be as eco- 
nomical as possible, describes with great gusto and many apologies a 
vulgar brawl in which hetook part ; a prebendary of Chichester is most 
energetic ; the rector of Edburton recounts his services, and asks 
for a vacant place in the customs for his nephew; Mr. Turner, to 
whom the duke had given the living of West Hoathly, is so grateful 
that he will vote for Pelham and Butler, and thus lose his cure of 
Lindfield; and even a presbyterian minister solemnly warns his 
congregation from the pulpit against joining with the tories. 

Of bribery, corruption, and intimidation there is good evidence 
in these letters. Of all the forms of indirect corruption here 
exemplified the most remarkable and the most inexcusable is the 
system of tampering with sentences on prisoners. It must be 
remembered that Sussex was a county which from its extensive 
seaboard was admirably adapted to smuggling, and that at that 
time the revenue laws were of so stringent a character that the 
breach of them was correspondingly frequent and popular. In the 
vulgar estimation there was no discredit attached to the smuggler’s 
profession, which, in spite of the army of revenue officers, was 
extremely lucrative ; and the struggle between the officials and the 
marauders was regarded as far more creditable to the law-breakers 
than to its upholders. The consequence was that in a county like 
Sussex intense popular sympathy was aroused for any smuggler 
who was unlucky enough to be caught in the clutches of the law, 
and at election times the government candidates found that the 
punishment of such an offender was a serious obstacle to them in 
obtaining the suffrages of electors. But with the duke in power 
there appears to have been no more delay in perverting justice 
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than was necessary in order to make the favour appear more 
valuable. Thus as early as August 1733 Collier, the duke’s agent 
in Hastings, writes” to Burnett transmitting a petition from sixty 
freeholders to the duke on behalf of one Black, who was sentenced 
to some punishment, with the suggestion that the prayer might 
be granted if all the signatories would sign a paper declaring them- 
selves in the Pelham interest. The upshot of this affair does not 
actually appear, but there can be little doubt that it was satis- 
factorily settled, as Collier, who was a frequent correspondent, says 
nothing more about it. 

The case, however, which would seem to have aroused the most 
excitement is that of a smuggler called Thomas Newman. The first 
heard of him is in a letter from Major Battine, who appears to have 
been the chief inspector of police or of custom officials in the 
county ; he states ™ 


that about 40 or 50 Freeholders. that live on the sea coast between 
Chichester and Arundell have sent the Duke of Richmond word that they 
will vote for your Grace’s Brother and Mr. Butler if one Tho* Newman a 


notorious smuggler be released out of Horsham Gaol, but if he be not 
they will vote the other way. 


After this there are frequent notices of this person, in whose 
release the duke of Richmond and Sir John Shelley, the candidate 
for Arundel, were deeply interested. Mr. Butler himself in one 
letter * forwards a petition about releasing some prisoner, in all 
probability this Newman, and gives advice about the best way of 
making the most of the concession: he hopes the duke will see 
to it, 

because on y® success of it depends many double votes: for besides those 
freeholders who have signed it several of y™ have promised to secure 
several others: therefore allow me to say if y" Grace approves of it y® 
sooner y® poor man is released y* better. . . . P.S. Since I wrote y* I am 
told a little notice to me before y® poor man is released will be of service 
in procuring more votes than I had before heard of or expected. 


And his colleague, Mr. Pelham, urges his brother to get the Treasury 
pardon before they get to Chichester in their tour of the county. 
Of course the pardon was obtained, but not in so ungrudging a 
form as might be expected, for Major Battine in his letter ™ to 
Newman announcing his release states that as a condition he must 
procure a bond of 500/. to surrender if called on, and another of 
the same amount not to smuggle again, to which Newman very 
pertinently replies from Horsham gaol that, if he gave the first 
bond, he would not be properly discharged, and as to the second, 
though he never intended to smuggle again, he might be falsely 
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sworn against, and he demands that his patron, the duke of 
Richmond, should be informed of the hard conditions of his 
release. 

Closely connected with this form of corruption was the extremely 
common and cheap bribery which consisted in the bestowal of 
revenue Officers’ places. Fifty years later, when these officials were 
disfranchised, it was stated that 11,500 of them were electors, and 
though their number was not so great at this time it must already 
have been: considerable. Their power and unpopularity may be 
inferred from the fact that one of the most decisive arguments 
brought against the ill-fated excise bill was the fear of the in- 
definite multiplication of excisemen which it might involve, but 
however unpopular the office was in the country this did not 
prevent the applicants for it from being extremely numerous. 
There are numberless requests to the duke to secure influential 
voters by obtaining for them or their sons such places as those of 
tide-waiter, riding officer, or others of the sort. Amongst others 
there are a couple of curious letters on this subject from the 
duke of Richmond,” who is generally a breezy writer; he is 
very anxious to obtain the collectorship and controllership of the 
customs at Shoreham for two voters, or else he will be quite 
‘blown up’ there ; ‘ speake to Sir Robert nott about my conscience 
butt about my Borough, where God knows that ugly word Con- 
science is not known.’ He also wishes to perpetrate a job in the 
way of exorbitant superannuation allowances for a voter who had 
retired from his revenue duties; and reveals his indifference to 
bribery by urging Sir William Gage ‘to press Haslegrove to be for 
us, for I am sure Sir W™ can make one vote of him, the other 
indeed is reasonable that he should keep to sell to the best bidder.’ 
This unblushing recognition of bribery is in this case all the more 
interesting and illustrative of the almost universal acceptance of 
the system, since the duke of Richmond was undeniably a man of 
honour, and, actually, at the beginning of this letter expounds his 
own conscientious objections to not voting against the pensions 
bill, as the king and the ministry wished him to do. 

The frequency of the demands made to the duke for this sort of 
equivalent for a vote is certainly one of the most characteristic 
features of these elections. The people of Shoreham petition the duke 
to make a Mr. Clarke collector of customs, on the ground that he 
‘ will make an agreeable neighbour.’ A young man writes to announce 
the death of his father, Sir Thomas Wilson, and takes the oppor- 
tunity to press his claims on the duke for a place. A voter says his son 
has not done well in the mercery business; will the duke give him 
something more profitable in the customs ? Other voters apply for 
government contracts as tenders to men-of-war at Portsmouth; 
7” Add. MSS. 32689, ff. 116, 160. 
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even places of a ‘ merchantes steward or a Captaines Clerk’ ** seem 
to be regarded as within the duke’s bestowal, in return for which 
his correspondent declares, ‘I will Vote for your Honour if I go five 
Hundred milles to Oblige your Honour and Bring a Son with me to 
Vote for your Honour.’ A place of mate on a custom-house sloop 
is asked for another voter, and similar instances might be brought 
forward to any extent. Requisitions were even made on the fleet, 
which happened to be stationed off the coast of Sussex, to supply 
voters for the government. Mr. Masters, probably a custom-house 
official, writes from Brighton to say he has got some officers and 
men from a ship stationed there to vote for the government 
candidate for Shoreham, and, as the time of the election approached, 
Sir Charles Wager, who was then first lord of the admiralty, writes ” 
to say that he is sending the ‘protections and discharges’ asked 
for, but that they are considerably weakening the fleet and that the 
officers complain ; and he adds that in consequence of this the fleet 
in the Downs is 2,000 men short of its full complement. 

This system of attaching electors to the government by the most 
substantial bonds of personal interest was due in the first instance 
to the very great difficulty in securing the Hanoverian succession by 
any other means. This motive no longer existed, for if there is 
one thing brought out with any clearness in this correspondence, it 
is that the Jacobites as a party were altogether out of the reckon- 
ing; they have no influence and hardly any existence as a party, 
and almost the only reference to the Pretender is that neither side 
has any dealings with him. But when once the system had been 
started it was naturally difficult to alter it. The government, who 
had started the practice for a national object, found it easy and 
profitable to continue it to secure their own personal power, so that 
it was soon regarded by a minister like the duke of Newcastle, 
personally the most incorruptible of politicians, as the only method 
of carrying on the government. 

There are, in addition to this quasi-official bribery, various 
more subtle forms which are more consonant to the forms of 
bribery known within the memory of man. Thus there is a good 
deal of trouble about a voter in Cliff called William Smith. He 
wants to know if the duke or any of his friends will pay off a 
mortgage of 250/. on his mill; as an inducement he states that 
he is ‘very Loath to go from your Grace’s intris nor will I not 
except I am forces to goe from it’ by non-payment of this debt; but 
that, if it is paid, ‘i and all my frend and Relation will be for your 
Grace’s intres as far aslyes in our poure.’*° The number of letters 
preserved on this subject alone proves the amount of trouble which 
was taken to secure even a single man’s vote, and it is easy to 
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understand Dr. Hargrave’s complaint in a postscript that ‘ Smyth 
of y® Cliff pesters me sadly about taking of his Mortgage.’ 

Tradesmen, of course, gain or lose custom according to their 
votes, and by judicious balancing obtain orders from both sides; a 
butcher ‘ will go wrong if not terrified with losing Glynde custom ;’ *' 
similarly a third of the voters of Rogate will vote as Lord Tanker- 
ville directs them, ‘to prevent being hindred fetching chalk to 
mend their Lands with from his Lordship’s hill ;’ ** builders and 
painters are given employment to keep them in good humour, and 
the duke is advised to get some liveries made by a certain tailor who 
might otherwise be led astray by the opposition. But all these 
cases are more or less in the ordinary way of business; a more 
unusual instance of bribery is that of the elector who will produce 
his own and other people’s votes if the duke will secure for his son 
a fellowship at Merton College, Oxford ; * and this is not a solitary 
instance of such an application. 

Besides direct bribes, the expense in treating alone must have 
been enormous, and it seems to have fallen almost entirely on 
the duke. From the very beginning of the contest Burnett and 
other faithful scribes give almost daily accounts of drunken revels 
and jovial meetings at various public-houses, which for the time at 
least assisted in the confirmation of electoral loyalty. One of the 
first letters, dated 9 July 1733, is from Burnett,** describing 
an entertainment of Mr. Fuller’s on the Green at Burwash, 
on which Mr. Burnett spied ‘aughter Dinnor;’ but ‘ nothing 
pirtickerlor ’ was said, except that Mr. Fuller declared ‘he would 
shake every freeholder by the hand in the County and kiss their 
wives before Christmas Day.’ In opposition to this Burnett gives 
an entertainment of punch to which he is welcomed by the ringing 
of church bells. This device of stealing a march on the adversary 
seems to have been a favourite with all the duke’s agents, 
especially, as might be expected, with the indefatigable Mr. Burnett. 
Poor Snooke was particularly unfortunate in finding that, when he 
had announced an entertainment, all his guests had been filched 
from him by a rival drinking bout given by Mr. Hay or Mr. Burnett, 
who are always exceedingly contemptuous of Snooke’s proceedings. 
Thus on one occasion Snooke has asked all the freeholders of 
Ringmer to a treat, but Mr. Hay gives one on the same day. ‘I 
hear,’ continues the narrator,“ ‘Mr. Snooke designs to treat his 
neighbours once a month ; but I believe if he has any such inten- 
tion at present he will be soon sick of it.’ On another occasion it is 
related that the opponents had free beer on tap at seven inns in 
Lewes, but it was all drunk ‘ by the most despicable creatures that 
wanted a name.’ Altogether from these accounis the enemy’s 
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entertainments were very poor affairs, sparsely attended by dis- 
reputable non-voters and stingily carried out, while those arranged 
for the duke were generally as successful as one particularly men- 
tioned of Sir William Gage’s, who, becoming alarmed at the 
enemy’s activity in Firle, ‘immediately secured every voter in 
Firle within his own walls and talked to them so much last night 
over a bowl of punch, that I believe 10,0007. would not purchase 
one of them.’ * So enthusiastic, indeed, were the duke’s supporters 
in toping that they even ‘ got drunk .. . at their own cost and 
Huzza’d Pelham and Butler.’ * 

The only circumstances that occasionally marred the entire suc- 
cess of these Bacchic persuasives was the violence of the adversary. 
Mr. Fuller himself was forced to own to Burnett that ‘all your 
Grace’s friends . . . behaved ourselves with great Desency and 
Respect to him and y° other Gentlemen and avoided as much as 
wass in our power giving offence,’*® while his own party disgusted 
even him by such proceedings as when 


the scrub Mobb [of Hailsham] were so rude as to hollow him [an agent 
of the duke’s} both in and out of Town and at night burnt a Wooden 
Image they got at Sam! Clark’s and dress’t it up like a Man bought blue 
Quality binding to put on him in imitation of a Garter and call’d him Sir 
R. W.* 


At Lewes a still more disgraceful scene occurred, which is described 
both by Mr. Hay and Sir William Gage. The latter’s account, 
being the more picturesque, may be here given. Mr. Mansell, 
an opponent, who had apparently been drinking freely at the Star, 
‘came to us after dinner and attacked Mr. Board very roughly, 
upon wch. Mr. Board gave him some very short answers, weh 
Mr. Mansell thought fit to return with a box in ye Ear upon weh 
Mr. Board gave him a damnable Slap in the face and had given 
him many more had not the company interposed.’*' About the 
same time the following notice ** was found posted up on the Lewes 
market house, which shows that the opposition were ashamed of 
the rumours spread about their methods of electioneering :— 


Lewes 17th January 1733. 

At the monthly meeting this day of the gentlemen in the interest of 
Sir Cecil Bishop and Mr. Fuller for the County Mr. Sergison and Mr. 
Garland for the town of Lewes, notice being taken that a report had been 
spread that at a meeting at the Starr of the Gentlemen of that Interest a 
health was proposed to a speedye journey to Hell to Mr. Pelham of 
Stanmer and that the said health was drank by the said company one 
Gentleman only excepted, the Gentleman in the first place who is 
reported to have refused the said Health and afterwards every gentleman 
present most solemnly declare that no such Health has ever been declared 
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in their Company that they abhor’d all Healths of that Nature and Ten- 
dency and that the said Report is False and Scandalous. 


There follow various signatures. 

A great occasion and excuse for treating the electors was the 
80 Oct. 1733, which was not only the king’s birthday but the day 
on which the prince of Orange was married to the princess royal, 
Anne. The incidents of this marriage and the ceremonial difficulties 
which attended it are well known to readers of Hervey’s amusing 
memoirs, but in Sussex of course nothing was heard of all this. 
By the duke’s agents the occasion is treated in a characteristically 
businesslike manner. The chief thing which they seem to consider 
is whether their bonfires, or ‘ boon fires,’ as Burnett calls them, are 
better than those of the other side, and it appears that on the whole 
they were. The only pessimistic report is from poor Mr. Hay, who 
admits that at Lewes the adversaries ‘ exceeded us in shew... . 
last night they had a Ball and invited several of the Tradesmen’s 
wives: and afterwards the Ladies dispersed themselves into Lodgings 
in several Tradesmen’s houses where they thought it best to employ 
their Interest.’** But at Burwash, Mr. Burnett’s own special 
preserve, the bonfire was a great success, and ‘ we ventur’d to invite 
the freeholders’ wives and had the satisfaction of seeing near thirty 
of the Principal Women in this Place (excepting one or two) at an 
Entertainment of Coffee and Tea with a Glass of Wine to drink the 
proper Healths upon the Occasion befor we opend our Entertain- 
ment.’ ** Burnett, who wishes to see it ‘done with as much frew- 
galatry as possible,’ is much exercised as to the question of grouping 
several small villages for one bonfire, for even with all his efforts he 
finds that each bonfire costs at least twenty guineas; and though 
Mr. Hay, for example, ‘does not think it of service to put Your 
Grace to the Expence of Orange-coloured favours,’ the cost of these 
treats may be estimated from a little account sent in by Mr. Collier 
for Hastings. He admits that it seems exorbitant, but he can find 
nothing to deduct, and so has paid the same. 


£ & d, 
20th Oct. . - 86 04 00 


80th ,, (Including the 20 Guineas usually 
given the Corporation.) . : . . 82 16 09 


£119 00 09 


P.S. The 30th of October we had the neighbouring parishes wch 
increased the Expence.** 


Probably, in spite of its exorbitance, the duke paid this account in 
full, for Collier was a necessary man whom it would be dangerous 
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to alienate, as may be inferred from a letter of Mr. Pelham’s, in 
which he says :— 

As to Collyer you can’t do too much, for if I can judge that town 

[Hastings] absolutely depends upon him and perhaps if he were cool, 
would leave you. I desire therefore, you will from me tell St Robert 
Walpole, if he has a mind to have two Whigs chosen att Hastings he must 
provide handsomely for Collyer. 
While on the subject of drink bills it is noticeable that consider- 
able correspondence took place, after the elections were over, about 
a bill for 651. presented for payment by Mr. Pike, an innkeeper of 
Chichester. There seems to have been considerable doubt whether 
any orders were ever given to Pike to provide an entertainment ; 
but in the- end he was doubtless satisfied, and the case produced 
the following testimonial to the duke’s generosity in settling such 
accounts :— 

I am grieved [says Mr. Drinkwater, of Chichester] when I think of y* 
Unreasonable and Exorbitant bills that have been brought in on acct of 
our General Election, and ’tis the Admiration of all to Observe wt what 
honour they have been paid, even without reasonable abatements.*” 


It is unfortunate that there does not appear to exist any detailed 
account of the amount actually expended on this election; one can 
only guess at the largeness of the sum by such isolated items as 
these. There is, however, a record * of the sums paid out to Mr. 
Burnett between April 1740 and March 1741-2, which were un- 
doubtedly used largely for electioneering purposes for the election 
of 1741. They amount altogether to the sum of 4,257/. 16s. 7d., 
and, as the Sussex elections in that year were not nearly so warmly 
contested as in 1734, it would probably be well within the mark to 
estimate the amount entrusted to Mr. Burnett alone in preparing 
for these elections as 6,0001. 

But it was not solely to agents even of the excellence of Mr. 
Burnett that the duke trusted for his success in the Sussex elections. 
On three occasions at least he personally made a progress down to 
the county, and aroused his supporters to enthusiasm by the magni- 
ficence of his entertainments. It is almost surprising that the 
duke did not spend more of his time in Sussex, for he seems to 
have found there flattery sufficient to satisfy even his inordinate 
craving. One can imagine him driving through the villages in his 
semi-royal coach with its six horses, in view of all the yokels and 
gentry standing open-mouthed to see the great man pass, at a time 
when it was still thought the highest honour to be spoken to by 
such a mighty lord. There is quite a pathetic little letter in August 
from Sir Thomas Wilson, of Uckfield, lamenting that he was sitting 
in his study when his grace rode past, as he would haye liked the 
honour of greeting him ; and on the second occasion when he came 
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down in November a chorus of approval rises from all who had the 
distinction of being entertained at one of his enormous banquets. 
Finally, as has been seen above, when the voting was actually in 
progress the duke came down as the guest of the bishop, personally 
to supervise the proceedings. 

But, not content with his own influence, during September he 
despatched the two county candidates, Mr. Pelham and Mr. Butler, 
for a grand tour through the county, of which most elaborate 
reports are sent to him by his brother. Mr. Pelham begins by 
complaining that the duke expected too much of him. 

Was this country as easy to travel in as about Claremont, more might 
be done, but there is at least two hours in five difference. I fancy you 
think by your instructions the three Eastern Rapes lie in the compass of 
ten miles, but I suppose you know they contain some hundreds.°? 


However even so the programme he proposed to himself does not 
seem to leave much to be desired in the way of actively covering 
the ground. Thus, writing on Tuesday, 11 Sept., from Ashburnham, 
his idea is on 

Thursday 13th, to entertain the freeholders there. 

Friday 14th, go to the Fair. 

Saturday 15th, ‘ great day at Jemmy’s’ [Pelham of Crowhurst). 

Sunday 16th, Dine at Mr. Luxford’s with Collins, &c. 

Monday 17th, ) Entertain Rye and Hastings people at Broomham 


Tuesday 18th,) [Sir Wm. Ashburnham’s]. 

Wednesday 19th, Dine at Burwash and go to Wadhurst. 

Thursday 20th, Dine early at Rotherfield and thence to Mayfield and 
Halland. 

Friday 21st, Cliff [near Lewes] Fair. 

Saturday 22nd, Entertain our neighbours at Halland. 

Sunday 28rd, To Goodwood ‘ 45 long miles from Halland.’ 


He appears to have kept very punctually to these dates, for on 
Tuesday, the 25th, he writes '° from Goodwood, that on that day 
he is to entertain the freeholders in and about Chichester in four 
houses. 

Wednesday 26th, To Midhurst and lie at Sir R. Mills’. 

Thursday 27th, Dine with Lord Montacute and then to Mr. Butler’s 
at Warminghurst. 

Friday 28th, To visit the coast about Tarfning [? Tarring]. 

Saturday 29th, Visit Fittleworth gentlemen. 

Monday Ist, Oct. 

Tuesday 2nd. Petworth. 

Wednesday 8rd 

Thursday 4th. | Horsham. 

Friday 5th, Home. 


As may be gathered from the above itinerary, very little atten- 
tion seems to have been devoted by the candidates to actual speak- 
” Add. MSS. 32688, f. 307. 0 Ibid. f. 389. 
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ing or exposition of policy; their canvassing would appear to have 
consisted almost solely in meeting the electors at big dinners and 
drinking parties. 

The tour must, apart from the distances traversed, have been 
very hard work, at least for Mr. Pelham. He states, for example, 
of one evening that it was a ‘ thorough drunken night,’ and though 
it was ‘ the first of that kind since we began our tour’ the constant 
potations must have been very wearisome. Again, though he ex- 
pects to win, he does not minimise the difficulties; ‘the whole 
country almost is poison’d, very little regard in the common people 
for the King or Royal Family, less for the ministry, in short, it is 
personal interest must carry this election, nothing else will or can.’ 
Consequently it was by the lavish use of this personal influence 
that this tour was so successful. Though the electors, as has been 
seen, were not averse to bribery, they also expected to be made 
much of by the gentry on these occasions ; they liked, it was said, 
to be visited by ‘ persons of a superior rank and not by your Grace’s 
servants ;’ and it was added as a reproach to the duke’s party 


that for the other side ‘gentlemen of fashion’ had everywhere 
asked for votes long ago. This complaint, a not infrequent one 
in the correspondence, accounts for the laborious visits paid by 
the candidates in this tour, and the reports of subordinate agents 


seem to show that the efforts made were entirely successful. Mr. 
Pelham was, by all accounts, an ideal ‘ burgessor,’ and, except just 
in the Rotherfield, Mayfield, and Wadhurst district, triumphed 
wherever he went by his persuasive talk at convivial meetings 
and by his affability. And the brunt of the battle fell entirely 
on him, for his colleague, Mr. Butler, was not seen to so great 
advantage, being content to hide himself entirely under the 
shadow of his important friend. Complaints are made of his stingi- 
ness among other things ; he does not live ‘at these publick times 
in that . . . open and hospitable manner as expected,’ says Mr. 
Hurdis, and Mr. Pelham in one of his letters says, ‘I have spared 
neither breath, cost nor drink, all of which has fallen singly upon 
me, for my brother Butler, though a good man, is no Burgessor ;’ 
and even in the west of the county, where Butler’s interest was sup- 
posed to be the strongest, Mr. Pelham states that the labour falls 
on him almost entirely, and Mr. Butler depends on him here, quite 
as much as on the other sideof thecounty. From little indications 
too it would appear that besides being stingy he was so cold and 
reserved as to be almost discourteous ; for example, a gentleman of 
Fittleworth writes to say that he will vote for Mr. Butler, as his 
grace especially asks it, but ‘I think both Mr. Butler and his son 
have been so very strange that they scarce know me, without it be 
at their time of neede, which I do not take at all kind.’'®' Dr. Ball 
ot Add. MSS, 32688, f. 361. 
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writes to say that unless Mr. Butler will show more energy and spend 
more money in the west ‘ his Friends will find it difficult to answer 
for him even when y* people are inclinable, every freeholder looking 
upon himself as a sort of gentleman at this time and a man of very 
great consequence.’ '®? Difficulties were also made by one or two of 
the noblemen favourable to the duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pelham 
as to allowing their tenants to vote for Mr. Butler. Lord Berkeley 
peremptorily refused to have Mr. Butler’s circular distributed 
among his tenants, and the duke of Somerset, after showing con- 
siderable arrogance to both sides, decided, when he finally made up 
his mind in May, to have his votes cast for Mr. Pelham, but not for 
Mr. Butler. 

However, as the time for the election approached the hopes of 
the duke’s party rose, and the result fully justified their confidence. 
Principals and agents had done everything that man could do, 
and there is an interesting monument of the accuracy and value of 
their canvassing in a poll book '* which gives the names and ex- 
pected votes of all the Sussex freeholders. The final figures of this 
poll book make out the following result : 


Pelham, 2,262; Butler, 2,046; Bishop, 1,698 ; Fuller, 1,570, 
while the actual figures were 
Pelham, 2,271 ; Butler, 2,053 ; Bishop, 1,704 ; Fuller, 1,581. 


Besides the county election there was another which excited 
almost as much attention, and gave the duke quite as much trouble. 
At first sight, indeed, it might have been expected that Lewes would 
be the absolutely impregnable stronghold of the Pelham interest. 
The duke had property there, and Pelhams not only lived in the 
town itself, but seemed to hem it in on every side with their 
estates and houses. Yet, apart from the case of Shoreham, in which 
there were exceptional circumstances, it was at Lewes that the duke 
came nearest to being defeated in Sussex ; indeed, only eight votes 
separated one of his candidates from the leading opponent. 

There were several reasons for the closeness of this contest. 
Among others, the duke was exceedingly unfortunate in his candi- 
dates for this borough. They both had the same name—Thomas 
Pelham—and were distinguished only by their places of abode, 
Stanmer and Lewes; and they both appear to have been lazy, 
incapable ne’er-do-weels, who took no trouble about the election, 
but expected to be hoisted in on the duke’s shoulders.’ In letters 
to his wife '* the duke is obliged to confess that ‘there never were 
two such creatures as our candidates,’ and of ‘old Tom Pelham ’ 
he says that he is ‘as unpopular as possible and has personally 
disobliged the whole Town.’ Mr. Hay also is quick to see their 
faults: constant complaints come from him about their lethargy 
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in canvassing the electors: the Lewes Pelham is pig-headed, while 
his namesake of Stanmer ‘ never comes to Lewes, but he gets drunk 
and then talks in so imprudent and extravagant a manner that he 
makes his friends very uneasy.’'* Mr. Pelham of Lewes himself 
writes lachrymose letters to the duke complaining of his own inca- 
pacity, and seems to have suffered from the opposite defect to his 
cousin, as he has been so ill that ‘I cannot drink with people, 
which for ought I know may disoblige some. What I have already 
done makes me out of order now ;’ ' and of him Mr. Hay says :— 


I wish Mr. Pelham had lent more to it [the election] ; for the ground 
the Enemy have gained is owing to his Inactivity, which has been much 
lamented by his Friends and ridiculed by his Ennemies ; and many have 
made it an excuse to vote against him, because he never asked for their 
votes. This has thrown him into such a depression of spirits, that for a 
week or ten days last past, he has lain a bed all day, and lost all the time 
he should have employed in business.'® 


Such scandalous inactivity on the part of the candidates did 
not help to improve the prospects at Lewes, which were already 
very black. ‘Till the end of the year 1733 there is hardly a letter 
about Lewes affairs which does not paint the ministerial position 
in the darkest colours. In Messrs. Garland and Sergison the 
opposition had secured unusually strong candidates, largely because 
they represented the dissenting as well as the high tory vote, 
whereas usually the dissenters went with the government, and it 
so happened that there was a considerable number of dissenters 
in Lewes. The opposition candidates were also a great contrast to 
their opponents by the activity and zeal with which they canvassed 
and by their ingenuity in flattering the complacency of the electors. 
Mr. Garland, moreover, who was the dissenter, had gained con- 
siderable influence in the town by a reputation for saintliness and 
upright behaviour, to judge by the exultation displayed by the 
Pelhams in January at an accusation of bribery which is brought 
against him. Another circumstance which militated strongly 
against the duke at first was that Lewes felt very sore on the 
excise question, for the numerous small tradesmen in the place 
had become firmly possessed of the idea that the scheme would 
ruin their trade. However, as has been noticed above, the excite- 
ment about the excise had almost entirely cooled down by the time 
the election approached, and, though it served to frighten the duke, 
hardly did him much injury at the polls. Here too, in spite of 
rigid principles, the drinking arrangements made by the opposition 
were at least as good as the duke’s. They had apparently hired 
the Star and the White Horse, where a drinking club and mis- 
cellaneous convivial meetings were held with praiseworthy regularity 


5 Add. MSS. 32688, f. 526. 106 Toid. f. 407. 7 Ibid, 32689, f. 24. 
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and with marked success. These tactics at last woke the Pelhams 
from their torpor, and they were induced to start a similar club for 
their side at the White Hart, and to offer it a weekly ‘treat.’ An 
attempt was also made to woo the suffrages of Lewes, where the 
race-meetings were important events, by the blandishments of a 
jockey. This appears in a letter of Mr. Hay’s,'’ who, after the 
usual complaints of Mr. Pelham’s inactivity, adds :— 


He had been desired to establish Clubs for the inferior voters at the 
Black and White Lyons, and to employ Lawrence the jockey as a public 
Orator there. . . . I spoke to Lawrence the jockey last night and told him 
as he had better understanding than most people he might do service by 
entertaining and talking to the inferior sort ; he said he would.’ 


But in spite of such assistance affairs must have looked serious 
when the duke’s relation Henry Shelley could only find consola- 
tion in the reflexion that the opposite voters were so fond of wine 
that one-third of them will have drunk themselves to death before 
the election, a reflexion which is justified by a statement of Mr. 
Pelham ' that ‘ Mitchelburn [an opponent] who expected to be 
constable has been drunk this week, some others for three weeks 
ora month. As to the people here who are drunk and in a ferment 
—I don’t know at all what to do with them.’ Nevertheless Shelley’s 
despondency is such that he cannot find language to express to the 
duke his horror at Messrs. Sergison and Garland’s impudence. 


I am much concerned [he says] that Innovations upon y® ancient free 
choice of Burgesses at Lewes are such that ’tis not to be born. No 
Borough could in England boast of so honourable and free a choice, but 
now ’tis destroyed and will I am afraid become like others. 


Why, he asks, could not those candidates have gone to some 
more corrupt borough, instead of to Lewes, which has always been 
illustrated by the favours of his grace and his ancestors ? !"° 

The sentiments in this letter must have been pleasant to hear 
for the duke, who shortly before had sent round this extraordinarily 
humble circular to fifteen of his principal supporters in the town :— 

Claremont, Oct. 16, 1733. 

Sir,—The dependence that I have upon your Friendship encourages 
me to give you this trouble. You cannot but be sensible with what 
warmth and diligence the opposition against my two cousin Pelhams is 
carried on at Lewes, the chief design of which is not only to destroy my 
Interest at Lewes, but if possible to drive me out of the Country ; as I am 
very positive I have not deserved this usage from the Town of Lewes of 
all places, I yet hope and believe this attempt will not meet with success, 
but however if our adversaries are daily at Work, and nothing is done on 
our Part (as I am afraid has hitherto been too much the Case) to be sure 
they must gain ground upon us. I therefore expect from your Friendship 
and goodness for me, that you will not only speak to all your Friends, but 
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immediately meet together and consult such measures, as may effectually 
disappoint our opposers, and Those that you cannot get to promise, I wish 
you could prevail upon not to engage their Votes, till I come into the 
country, which will be in three weeks, when I shall make you frequent 
Visits, and do all in my power to preserve and maintain the Interest 
which I and my Family have had in your Town for so many years and 
which I hope the Town will not think it their Interest to destroy. 
T am, 8°. Your affectionate Friend and Servant, 
Hotes Newcastie."! 


As a result of the personal intervention of the duke, of the 
energetic spirit infused into the contest by Mr. Burnett on his 
arrival, and of a judicious system of treating and bribing, which 
seems at Lewes to have been more openly and extensively resorted 
to on both sides than in the county election, despondency gradually 
gives way to hope, but to the very last no means could safely be 
left untried to secure the Pelhams’ return. Among the means 
employed were some rather obscure manceuvres for doctoring the 
lists of voters, on which a few words of explanation are necessary. 

As in so many boroughs, under the old system, there seems to 
have been considerable doubt and confusion at Lewes as to the 
franchise. The last resolution of the house of commons on the 
subject was of 29 March 1627, when it was determined ‘ that there 
was no mayor or bailiffs there, but only constables. It was agreed 
that the election ought to be made by the inhabitants.’ If this 
resolution meant anything it might have been presumed to admit 
all inhabitants to the franchise, but in practice voting very soon 
became restricted to the inhabitants whose names appeared in the 
poor books as paying scot and lot. However, this election was chosen 
by the opposition as a test how far the exclusion of non-ratepaying 
inhabitants was valid; twenty-four such votes were tendered for 
Messrs. Garland and Sergison, but were rejected ; and it was finally 
decided by the house, after considering the petition of the defeated 
candidates, and after the evidence of a few old inhabitants had 
been heard on the point, ‘that the right of election is in the 
Inhabitants, being Householders, paying Scot and Lot." But 
even though this comparatively limited form of franchise was 
proved by this ex post facto decision of the house to be the right 
form, it nevertheless allowed a very considerable opportunity for 
the expression of genuine popular feeling; and from the outset of 
the contest the duke and his agents seem anxious to elude by every 
possible means such an expression of opinion. 

As is evident from the only resolution of the house of commons 
then applicable to Lewes, the constables were the returning officers 
for the borough, and by a recognised interpretation of the resolution 
the voters were all inhabitants paying scot and lot; and it appears 
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that the presence of a householder’s name on the poor book of his 
parish was taken as evidence of his qualification. Thus it was im- 
portant for the duke, in the first place, to obtain favourable constables, 
as with them rested the decision as to the validity of a vote in case 
of dispute ; in the second place, to secure the nominal or real position 
of householder for all his supporters and deprive his opponents of it 
as far ashe could; and thirdly, to take care that the poor-book lists 
should containas many friends’ names and as few enemies’ as possible: 
and these three objects are carefully kept in view. As to the con- 
stables, their modeof election was peculiar. Thereisanindication that 
their election was originally on a popular basis in the fact that they 
were still chosen by a jury of a certain number of the inhabitants. 
But the popular element had really disappeared by this time, as this 
jury was nominated entirely by a greatlandowner. Apparently two 
or more landowners, of whom the duke of Newcastle was probably 
one, had the nomination of the jury by turns, as Burnett says '” 
that it was ‘ye Duke of Norfolk’s turn’ on this occasion. Now 
the duke of Norfolk, as a previously quoted letter indicates, was 
somewhat chary of interfering in local politics, so that the choice 
was left entirely in the hands of his steward, Mr. Gratwick, of 
whose disposition there was at first considerable uncertainty, as he 
appeared willing to take bribes from both sides. Mr. Pelham of 
Lewes, for example, writes ''* to say that he considers him favour- 
able on the whole, but rarely sober; however, Mr. Mitchell shall 
tackle him and if necessary bribe him. Mr. Mitchell accordingly 
tackled him with a flattering letter from the duke, but found him 
in want of money, so he again turns him over to Mr. Pelham, who 
will provide the ‘convincing arguments.’'® And in effect these 
arguments proved quite unanswerable ; for Mr. Pelham writes ''* 
to the duke to say that Gratwick had come to dine with him per- 
fectly sober ; and that he was a good man, since, though he had been 
bribed by the enemy, he had returned them their fifty guineas after 
he had come to terms with himself. Mr. Gratwick’s excellence was 
further proved by the favourable jury he appointed; by which 
means the choice of constables fell on the four nominees of the Pel- 
hams—Mr. Tom Friend, Mr. James Reeve, and Messrs. Willard and 
Taylor. The first two of these apparently signalised themselves especi- 
ally by their zeal, to judge from the petition of Messrs. Sergison and 
Garland to the house of commons of 31 Jan. 1734-5 against the 
return of the Lewes election, which states that thé Pelhams won 
‘ by the Partiality and arbitrary Management of Thomas Friend and 
James Reeve, who took upon themselves to act as Constables . . . and 
refused divers good and legal votes’ for the petitioners and allowed 
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bad votes for the Pelhams. Evidently, therefore, the duke’s first 
object was successfully attained. 

The question of householders was a more difficult matter, as if 
necessitated separate treatment in each individual case. It appears, 
for one thing, that the duke’s interests had suffered from the fact 
that, whereas Lewes had been increasing in size lately, the Pelhams 
had omitted to buy up a sufficient number of the new houses to 
safeguard their influence.''’ But less straightforward methods of 
securing a majority were resorted to; for wherever it was legally 
possible the duke, through his agents, had no hesitation in turning 
out any of his tenants who belonged to the opposite party, and thereby 
causing them to lose their votes. Such a proceeding was not always 
possible, from the terms of the lease, and legal questions so often 
arose that the agents ask for a special legal adviser on the spot, to 
be always ready to be consulted on such matters. Naturally the 
other side retaliated with similar proceedings, so that the additional 
trouble was given of finding houses for ejected supporters who might 
otherwise lose their votes. Mr. Burnett, as usual, was prepared for 
all emergencies, and as early as November writes to suggest that as 
many houses as possible may be hired to accommodate voters who 
were turned out by the enemy for promising the Pelhams a vote. 
Mr. Ashby must have been very grateful for this precaution, for he 
writes ''* to Burnett two days before Christmas Day to say that he is 
about to be turned out of his house by the other side for not voting 
with them, and begs that the duke may consider his case, ‘that I may 
not Lye in the Street.’ However, the duke had the best of this game, 
for it is calculated that he can turn out eleven or thirteen of their 
voters, while they can turn out only three of his, besides some 
widows who are to be turned out ‘ unless they consent to take men 
into their houses who may have a vote.’''® In this connexion we 
may quote an extract from a memorandum of ‘ things to be thought 
of’ addressed by Mr. Hay to Sir William Gage.’ 


To speak to Wid. Trower and Strickland to keep possession. 

To fill the house he hired of Ridge with a good friend. 

To hire Parker’s house immediately and eject Cooper. 

To put Petit into the house he hired of J. Turner, to manage against 
Dixon and Michelborne. 

To try to get one vote at least of . . . [illegible] and Grisbrooke, the 
Butcher (who begins to be dissatisfied) by doing him favours instead of 
Smith. 


Finally there were the poor books to be thought of; without 
entry in one of them other qualifications would be of little avail. 
It appears that these lists were made out for each parish by the 
overseers and were subscribed on approval by magistrates, and 


7 Horsfield, History, dc., of Sussex, vol. ii. Appendix. 
ns Add, MSS. 32689, f. 96. ne Tbid, f. 99. 10 Ibid. f.1 10. 
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that in case of doubt an appeal could be made to the magistrates 
in session. Accordingly it was necessary, as Mr. Hay’s memoranda 
made clear, to see that there were overseers of the right complexion 
in the first place; secondly, that poor books approved of should be 
confirmed by signature, whereas those disapproved of should not be 
signed, for the reason given in the following extract :— 

There has been some management of late in making the Poor Books ; 
one for St. Michael’s Parish was the other day brought to Mr. Pelham, 
which I believe he and Mr. Apsley will refuse to sign . . . if they are not 
signed they are not legal Poor Books and consequently no regard need be 
had to them, which will give the Constables a greater latitude on the 
Poll in determining the validity of disputable votes.'*! 


Parenthetically Mr. Hay suggests that if the overseers help the 
enemy by adding to the list people not before charged, their side 
should do the same, and, if necessary, appeal to the sessions, where 
it is highly important that ‘all the justices our friends’ should 
attend. This final resource of packing the magistrates’ bench 
seems to have been all. the more necessary that disorderly scenes 
occurred at the making up of poor books in various parishes ; and 
quite mean and poor people had been successfully put on by the 
other side.'” It may be remarked here that several complaints 
occur from Burnett and other agents as to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the commission of the peace in various parts of the 
county; thus, in relation to a different matier, the licensing of 
public-houses, which chiefly came before Mr. Fuller, Burnett says, 
‘I wish there wass a proper Gentleman in the Comition that would 
act ; it would give ease to many scrupolos people.’'** However, 
at Lewes the difficulty was not so much in the political views of 
the justices as in the clerk, one Puxty, who gave a deal of trouble. 
He is described '* by Mr. Thomas Pelham of Lewes as a shifty 
fellow, quite likely to take money from both sides. In a long 
interview with Mr. Pelham, who was himself a justice, he steadily 
refused to show him the town book, in which presumably the 
overseers’ lists were officially recorded. But in this case, as in so 
many others, a grandis et verbosa epistola was sought for from the 
duke, and obtained not vainly, for soon afterwards it appears that 
Puxty had been thoroughly frightened by a letter from his grace, 
and had become so amenable as to give up the book in dispute. 
Any further danger of obstruction from Mr. Puxty was finally 
removed just before the election, when Mr. Thomas Pelham, jun., 
reports '* that he had done something for which he became liable 
to the commissioners of excise, but hoped to get off on the plea of 
being in the duke’s interest. ‘ As he is notoriously otherwise,’ adds 
Mr. Pelham, ‘I hope care may be taken to prevent his being 


21 Add. MSS. 32688, f. 599. 122 Thid. 32689, f. 128, 
23 Thid. 32688, f. 105. "4 Ibid. f. 397. 2 Tbid. 32869, f. 194. 
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excused on such a notion, at least to have the matter suspended 
till after the election,’ so that evidently his teeth were drawn, 
whichever decision was taken. 

The energy and cunning displayed by the duke’s agents were in 
the result crowned with success, though the closeness of the figures 
showed that the efforts had not been wasted. The voting was :— 


Thomas Pelham of Stanmer . - 84 
Thomas Pelham of Lewes . - 88 
N. Garland . " . ‘ « ae 
= Sergison ° + o . ° 70 


It is interesting, as in the case of the county election, to see with 
what an approach to accuracy the result could be calculated before- 
hand. Inthe previous November Mr. Hay had reported '!* that the 
voting would result in 


Mr. Pelham of Stanmer’s getting . ‘ . 87 votes 
Mr. Pelham of Lewes . ° ‘ ‘ . 89 
Mr. Sergison ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 84 

and Mr. Garland ° ° ° ° « 


while Mr. Charles Shelley, ‘an excellent Burgessor ’ for the duke, 
had prophesied !””“— 

Mr. P. of Stanmer . . 86 

Mr. P. of Lewes . ‘ ‘ . 82 

Mr. S——n . ‘ ‘ . ° ° - 82 

Mr. G——d . ° : ° ° ° - 70 


Before concluding this survey of the Sussex election of 1734 a 
few words must be said about the only place in which the opposition 
carried both candidates. Shoreham was in rather an exceptional 
position as compared with the other boroughs. There the voting 
was done by ‘ free’ electors, as they were called, and in consequence 
bribery was the sole means of election. The proceedings of the 
notorious ‘Christian Club,’ which were revealed in 1771, and 
resulted in the disfranchisement of the borough, seem not to have 
been peculiar in the history of the elections here, and the seat was 
practically at the disposal of the highest bidder. At first there was 
no opposition to Sir Thomas Prendergast, the duke of Richmond’s 
nominee, and to Mr. Gould, the other ministerial candidate ; but the 
duke of Richmond by his jovial impetuosity had made the mistake 
of alienating from the first the duke of Newcastle’s active interest 
in the contest, as appears probable from the following letter : '**— 

All I can say of Shoreham [says his grace of Richmond] is that if it 
had been a Borough that your Grace had ever had anything to do in 
heretofore, I should never have had any thoughts of it, butt I look upon 
it as a new Whore, that is anybody’s for their money. 


126 Add. MSS. 32689, f. 24. 7 Tid. f. 42. 8 Ibid. 32688, f. 46. 
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Accordingly, though the duke of Newcastle consented to Sir T. 
Prendergast’s candidature and promised his support, he was not 
always so ready with corrupt interference as the other duke 
desired in his frequent and urgent letters on the subject. More- 
over the opponents were just the men for the borough. Phillipson 
was a wealthy London merchant and a South Sea director, 
who offered to give large shipbuilding orders to the town if he 
were elected, and was evidently in a position to bribe on a suf- 
ficient scale; while Frederick, still more unfortunately for the duke 
of Richmond, was a friend of Sir Robert Walpole, so that the 
Pelham interest could hardly go strongly against him. The com- 
bination of his opponents’ wealth and of the indifference of the 
duke of Newcastle defeated both the duke of Richmond’s candidates ; 
and Phillipson and Frederick were elected. 

A general review of the election illustrated in this correspondence 
gives a not unpleasant picture of the state of feeling in the country 
at the time. Electors of that day, it is true, rose to a sense of 
their value at election time, and expected with a touch of arrogance 
to be wooed with humility by their lords ; but this is a characteristic 
which has not altogether disappeared from their more numerous 
successors. On the whole this election, which was one of consi- 
derable importance, was conducted with extraordinary good temper 
on both sides, with very little disturbance of ordinary life. There 
are delightful descriptions, too long to quote, of amiable contests 
between representatives of opposite sides, who meet as they ride 
across the Downs on some errand, or in public-houses, or at festive 
gatherings. Clubs, not always exclusively composed of one party 
abound ; cricket matches and horse races are attended with in- 
creased zest when they have the added interest of canvassing ; and 
of course there is a great deal of hard drinking. But of violence 
and turbulence there is surprisingly little, and what there was did 
not permanently embitter the good relations of neighbours. Above 
all else the duke of Newcastle stands prominent. In this aspect of 
a great landlord and a great patron of parliamentary seats he appears 
in his most amiable light. His fussiness and care for details find 
their proper sphere ; his vanity and self-assertiveness are no longer 
his most evident characteristics, as his easy predominance here renders 
the latter unnecessary and the former tolerable. His good nature 
and his love of magnificence are well displayed, and his arts of man- 
agement are put to a test which they adequately satisfy. Above 
all the story of this election, if it does not excuse, at least accounts 
for his impregnable position in the ministries of almost half a cen- 
tury, for it proves that although his power in elections may have: 
been partly due to the accident of birth and inheritance, the per- 
sonal energy and supervision which he contributed alone made pos- 
sible such unparalleled success. Bastz WILLIAMs. 





Notes and Documents 


BURH-GEAT-SETL. 


Ts word is very familiar to students of Old English constitutional 
history. In the words of my friend Professor Maitland ‘we have 
all heard of the ceorl who “throve to thegn right.” He had five 
hides of his own land, a church and a kitchen, a bell tower and a 
burh-geat-setl, which, to our thinking, is just a house in the “ gate,” 
or the street of the burh.’' Previous writers have seen in this com- 
pound a right of jurisdiction over tenants,’ and the definition has 
been taken into the dictionaries of Old-English.* Yet it seems plain 
that no such compound existed, and that it has simply arisen through 
the tampering with the punctuation of the manuscript by editors. 

The source of this compound is the interesting Old English 
‘law of promotion,’ known by the title ‘Be leodgepincdum 
and lage,’ preserved in the ‘Textus Roffensis.’ It was first 
printed by Lambarde in 1576,5 who describes it as ‘an Englishe 
(or Saxon) antiquitie, whiche I have seene placed, in divers old 
copies of the Saxon lawes, after the end of all, as a note or 
advertisement.’ It is unfortunate that Lambarde did not specify 
the manuscripts thus referred to, for the only manuscripts recorded 
are the ‘Textus Roffensis’ and a manuscript whence Spelman ® 
printed what Schmid believed to be an earlier version of the tract. 
From the ‘ Textus’ it was printed by Hickes,’ Wilkins,* Thorpe,’ 
and Schmid,'® and in Hearne’s edition of this valuable chartu- 
lary.'' The section containing this compound is printed by Schmid 
as follows :— 


And gif ceorl gepeah, pat he hfe (sic) fullice fif hida agenes landes, 
cirican and kycenan, bell-his and burh-geat-setl and sunder-note on 
cynges healle, ponne wes he pononford pegen-rihtes weorée. 


' Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 190. 

? Selden, Titles of Honour, part ii. c. 5, § 4 (Opera, iii. 657); Stubbs, Constitu- 
tional History, i. 125. 

* Bosworth-Toller ; Clarke Hall, Student’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary; Sweet, 
Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. 

* Palgrave, Commonwealth, p. cxxxv. 5 Perambulation of Kent, p. 364. 

* Glossarium, p. 568. ” Dissertatio Epistolaris, p. 113. 

§ Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, 1721, p. 70. 

* Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, i. 190. 

° Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 1858, p. 388. i Pp, 48, 
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Palgrave asserted that this tract was ‘evidently part of a 
poem,’ '? and Coote'* completed Palgrave’s stichic re-arrangement 
of the text. It is going too far to state, as these writers do, that it 
is a poem: it is rather one of the alliterative legal jingles of which 


we have other instances. It is, therefore, necessary to read, with 
Coote— 


cirican and kycenan, 
bell-hus and burhgeat, 
setl and sundor-note 
on cynges healle. 


This, of course, separates the setl from burhgeat, and this separation 
is confirmed by the punctuation of the older texts of Lambarde, 
Hickes, and Hearne, which place a full point (with the usual value 
of a comma, as in Old-English manuscripts) between geat and setl. 
Wilkins omits the point before setl,* and Thorpe followed him, and 
added hyphens between burh, geat, and setl. The point after setl, 
which has led to this erroneous linking together of the three words, 
is the point used so constantly in manuscripts before the sign for 
and, et (3) that it almost seems to be part of the sign. Whilst the 
punctuation and alliteration prove that the setl is not connected 
with the burhgeat, they do not prove or disprove the view that the 
setl might be, like the swnder-notu, in the king’s hall. The old 
Latin versions do not throw any light on the question.” 

In this connexion it is worthy of notice that a contemporary 
Kentish charter of 867 records the grant by King Mthelred to a priest 
of wnam sedem in loco, qui dicitur sancti Martini ecclesia [Canterbury | 
- . + et unam modicam villulam at [ad] eandem sedem cum recte per- 
tinet '® (sic). This is endorsed in a contemporary hand ‘an setl et 
ste Martine.’ This setl, with its appurtenant villula, reminds one of 
the ‘haws’ in boroughs, to which Professor Maitland has paid so 
much attention. Setl in Old English is so elastic a term that it is 
risky to attempt to assign any technical meaning to it. In some cases 
it means a law court (from the judgment seat), but it would be rash 
to affirm that it means jurisdiction in this case or in the ‘ Be 
leodgepincSum.’ Despite this Kentish charter, I am strongly in- 
clined to hold that this ‘ promotion law’ merely means that it was 
a condition precedent that the rising ceorl should have a seat 
assigned to him in the king’s hall, in addition to having a ‘ separate 
office’ therein. Perhaps we may say that it was required that he 
should be hoffiihig. Whether this be so or not, the requirement of a 


2 Commonwealth, p. cxxxv. 13 Romans of Britain, 1878, p. 872. 
So also George Phillips, Versuch einer Darstellung des angelséichsischen Rechts, 
p. 115. Gdttingen, 1825. . 


* There are two of these, (a) that of the Quadripartitus, in Schmid, p. 389, (6) an 
equally early version in the Textus Roffensis, ed. Hearne, p. 46, and in the Pseudo- 
leges Canuti, Schmid, p. 431. 


‘6 Brit. Mus. Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Charters, ii. 37; Cart. Sax. ii. 129. 
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separate or definite office in the king’s hall from the would-be thegn 
shows that this well-known passage applies exclusively to the attain- 
ing of nobility by service to the king. The picturesque atmosphere 
surrounding this ‘promotion law’ has caused many writers, 
including apparently Professor Maitland, to give this passage an 
unrestricted application to all owners of five hides, &c. 

The separation of setl from burhgeat is a serious objection 
to Professor Maitland’s suggestion that the passage means ‘just 
a house in the “ gate,” the street of the burh.’ His note that 
‘it does not seem certain that Old English geat can mean street’ 
understates the case. It is pretty certain that it cannot. Gate in the 
sense of street occurs only in the Danish districts, and is clearly 
derived from the Old Norse gata, a word that is possibly not even 
related to the Old English geat, and which is, in any case, a different 
grammatical formation.'’ It does not seem probable that the burh- 
geat can refer to the ownership of a gate of a fortified town, since 
there must have been more five-hide thegns than town gates. There 
are cases where town gates were known by men’s names,'* perhaps 
the owners of sokes. Some of these men may have been the 
builders, not the owners, of the gates bearing their names. It is 
most reasonable to conclude that the burhgeat, like the church, the 
kitchen, and the bell-house, was the property and residence of the 
ceorl or thegn. Professor Maitland supposes that by the tenth cen- 
tury, or the date of the composition of this ‘ promotion law,’ burh 
‘more often pointed to a borough than to a strong house.’ But 
even then it did not mean exclusively a borough. It seems to mean 
a manor in the numerous Burys in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Essex, 
and Bedfordshire, such as Edgeware and Edgeware Bury, and it 
meant little more than ‘large house’ in London.'® In the ‘ Gerefa,’ 
an eleventh-century work, the word is applied, apparently, to the 
farm enclosure about the lord’s dwelling.” So also the hedging of 


1” The German ‘ Gasse’ corresponds etymologically to O.N. ‘ gata,’ Goth. ‘ gatwé,’ 
not to English ‘ gate,’ O.E. ‘geat.’ The charter quoted by Prof. Maitland (p. 196, 
note 1) from Cod. Dipl. ii. 26 (= Cart. Sax. ii. 30) does not prove that ‘ ubi appellatur 
Weoweraget’ means that get is the ‘ publica strata,’ but that this get of the dwellers 
in the ‘ regio’ Wye was a point on the ‘ publica strata.’ Cf. ‘ ubi nominatur et Vuiht- 
baldes hlawe’ in the same charter. 

18 At Bristol one of the oldest gates, at Pithay, ‘ aliter Aylewarde strete,’ was known 
as ‘ Ayllewardes-yate’ (Will. of Worcester, Itinerariwm, p. 182). Another was known 
as ‘ Alderich Gate’ (from Haldric). In London Aldersgate is from Ealdred, Ludgate 
from Ludd or Ludda (?), Billingsgate from Billing, Aldgate from Ealh (?) (‘ Ealsegate,’ 
eleventh century, Hermann, De Mirac. S. Eadmundi, p. 43). If gate meant street in 
London, it is a very strong proof of Danish influence. The east gate of Gloucester 
was known as Ailesgate (from del). 

© Aldermanbury, Lothbury, Bloomsbury, Bucklersbury. The two latter (Bleo- 
mund’s-bury, Bockerel’s-bury) derive their names from thirteenth-century owners. 

2 Liebermann, Anglia, ix. 262. That ‘on byrig’ is here regularly the dat. sing. of 
burh, and not a non-existent berry in the sense of ‘ mulberry tree,’ as Liebermann 
suggested, is proved pretty clearly by the mention of the time when the gerefa ‘Sar 
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a similar burh is mentioned in the equally late ‘ Rectitudines.’*' In 
‘Beowulf’ the plural is used, as in the case of geard, ‘ yard, court,’ 
in a collective sense with the meaning ‘ in house,’ ‘in life,’ &e. In 
the famous account in the ‘ Chronicle,’ sub ann. 755, of the death of 
Cynewulf and Cyneheard at Merantun, the king at the first alarm goes 
to the door of the bir or burh (both words occur in the manuscripts), 
evidently a country house, and the wtheling talks to the slain king’s 
retainers ‘on pere byrig’ (in the burh, i.e. from inside), having 
locked the gates (gatu). In numerous cases ancient manors still 
preserve a burh-mound, or moat, and occasionally two or three Old 
English aulae, or manors, in a single parish may be found recorded 
by an equal number of mounds or moats. May we not, then, con- 
clude that in this ‘ promotion law’ the burh-geat is, pars pro toto, a 
manorial burhk, whether with or without seigniorial jurisdiction ? 
W. H. Stevenson. 


MILITARY TENURE BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


In his admirable study on ‘The Domesday Book and Beyond’ 
Professor Maitland advances views of very great importance on mili- 
tary tenure in England before the Norman Conquest. As these 
views gravely affect the theory on the origin of knight service that 
I have enunciated in this Review, it is incumbent on me briefly to 
consider them, distasteful though it must be to an historical student 
to question any statement of so eminent a scholar. 

We read with truth that ‘no matter with which we have to deal 
is darker than the constitution of the English army on the eve of 
its defeat ;’' and few indeed would care to speak with any cer- 
tainty on the subject. The view, however, of Professor Maitland 
is that, when the Normans came hither, ‘ they saw something very 
like military tenure.’? The real territorial army (we are not speak- 
ing of the ‘ house carls’) was ‘ a small force,’ probably due from the 
counties at the rate of one man for every five hides. 


For example, ‘ the five-hide rule would be satisfied if Worcestershire 
sent a contingent of 240 men.’® 


For Worcestershire, we read, was probably assessed at 1,200 hides. 
But Professor Maitland goes further. He sees a system developing 
‘which for many practical purposes will be indistinguishable from 
the system of knights’ fees ;’ and he sees it specially developed in 
Worcestershire, and above all in the bishop’s triple hundred of 
Oswaldslaw, to which he has devoted great attention. 
binnan bi%,’ which Liebermann correctly explained as meaning ‘im Dominenhofe.’ 
Byrig does not mean ‘garden,’ as stated by Andrews, Old English Manor, p. 263, 
note 2, who seems to be under the impression that it is a different word from burh. 

*1 Cap. 2 (Schmid, p. 372). 
Op, cit. p. 156. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. p. 157. 
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Lord of the triple hundred of Oswaldslaw, lord of three hundred hides, 
he is bound to put sixty warriors into the field. . . . 

In the west we have already what in substance are knights’ fees. The 
bishop of Worcester held 800 hides, over which he had sake and soke and 
all customs; he was bound to put 60 milites into the field; if he failed in 
this duty he had to pay 40 shillings for each deficient miles. 


This is as important as it is precise, for, although Professor 
Maitland hastens to disclaim any actual rejection of my own views 
on the introduction of knight service, a case in which a ‘service’ of 
sixty knights due under Henry II can be traced back directly to the 
days before the Conquest, and is found to have been then based on 
the rate of a knight from every five hides, does strike at the very 
root of the new theory I advanced, and does favour the old one, 
which it was my aim to overthrow. 

But the evidence, I venture to think, will not bear investigation ; 
it can, indeed, be proved to be wrong. In the first place we do not 
learn anywhere that the ‘service’ of Worcestershire, before the 
Conquest, was at the rate of a warrior from every five hides: Pro- 
fessor Maitland can only say it was ‘ perhaps one man from every 
five rides.’ Secondly—strange though the statement may seem— 
there is absolutely no evidence anywhere that the bishop of 
Worcester, before the Conquest, ‘ was bound to put sixty milites into 
the field.’ The earliest evidence on his ‘service ’ is of the reign of 
Henry II, when the crown claimed from him sixty knights, and he 
owned to a ‘service’ of fifty. Thirdly, and this is the essential 
point, these knights were due from him in respect of his whole fief 
and not merely of Oswaldslaw. Professor Maitland must have 
forgotten that in Worcestershire alone, as Domesday and the Henry I 
survey prove, the bishop held nearly 100 hides outside Oswaldslaw.® 
Even assuming, therefore, that Worcestershire owed before the 
Conquest 240 warriors, the bishop’s quota would be not sixty, but 
close on eighty of them. But we have to remember his large hold- 
ing, something like 150 hides, in Gloucestershire as well. When 
we first meet with his ‘ service’ of sixty [?] knights it is due from 
his fief in both counties; some of it, indeed, was charged on 
Gloucestershire very soon after the Conquest.’ It was, therefore, 
not from 300 hides, but from between 500 and 600, that the sixty (?) 
knights, when we first meet with them, were due. This, it may 
be remembered, was the very essence of my case; I showed that 
the servitium debitum was not based, as supposed, on a five-hide unit. 
Remembering that three other sees were charged with the service 
of sixty knights, one cannot doubt that in the case of Worcester 
this figure was purely arbitrary, and wholly unconnected with the 
fact that Oswaldslaw was assessed at 300 hides. 


* Op. cit. pp. 159-160. ’ Feudal England, p. 174. Ibid. p. 294. 
P 
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Again, in his section on ‘ Feudalism in Oswaldslaw ’’ Professor 
Maitland, urging that ‘here is feudal tenure . . . even tenure by 
knight’s service,’ relies inter alia on the feudal phenomenon that 
‘Domesday Book tells us how in the Confessor’s day one of Oswald’s 
successors had disposed of an heiress and her land to one of his 
knights ; ’*® but the passage in question (which he duly quotes) runs 
thus : 


Hane terram tenuit Sirof de episcopo T. R. E., quo mortuo dedit 
episcopus filiam eius cum hac terra cuidam suo militi, qui et matrem pas- 
ceret et episcopo inde serviret [i. 173]. 


Now it is a canon of Domesday interpretation that T. R. E. 
refers to the day on which King Edward was quick and dead. 
Applying it here, we learn that this transaction must have taken 
place, not ‘in the Confessor’s day,’ but in that of King William, 
which, of course, destroys the argument. 

I confine myself strictly to matters of fact, and do not touch on 
those of opinion ; for, outside the evidence I have questioned, Pro- 
fessor Maitland’s brilliant investigation throws a welcome and a 
needed light on the forces making for feudalism. J. H. Rounp. 


AN UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENT OF A WORK BY ROGER BACON. 


Tue document here printed, so far as I am aware, is an unpublished, 
and indeed hitherto unknown, production of Roger Bacon. When 
in Rome some months ago with Father David, a learned member 
of the same order to which, in the thirteenth century, Friar Bacon 
belonged, I determined, with his assistance, to search among the 
manuscript treasures of the Vatican Library for copies of any of the 
works of this great Franciscan philosopher. Amongst other inte- 
resting and important material for some future edition of the works 
of this illustrious English man of science, the neglect of whose volu- 
minous writings is hardly creditable to our national scholarship, we 
found an excellent copy of the first four parts of the ‘ Opus Maius,’ 
and in the same volume (Vatican MS. 4086) the present document. 
The volume in question is a small folio, written in a remarkably 
clear and regular hand, every page witnessing to the care with which 
it has been prepared. 

The document, or tract, with which I am at present concerned 
extends over fifteen pages, from folio 75a to 82a. It is divided 
into twelve sections or chapters, and is chiefly occupied in giving 
an epitome of the ‘ Opus Maius,’ to which is prefixed an introduc- 
tion detailing briefly the circumstances under which that work was 
composed. In the latter respect the document bears a singular 
likeness to the ‘Opus Tertium.’ In fact, the first chapter of the 
7 Op. cit. p. 207. * Ibid. p. 310. 
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Vatican MS.—if we except the first twenty-eight lines of introduction 
—is verbatim the same as the last pages of the same chapter of the 
‘Opus Tertium,’ as printed by Brewer (pp. 7-12). In many 
other respects the first half of the tract here printed (in which six 
chapters is contained the strictly introductory matter) presents 
features of great similarity to the account given in the first twenty- 
one chapters of the ‘Opus Tertium.’ They are, however, by no 
means identical, and the present document contains many 
particulars of the difficulties which Bacon had to surmount in 
producing his great work, and of the preparations necessary before 
he could fulfil the injunction of the pope, not contained in the 
otherwise more lengthy account given in the ‘Opus Tertium.’ We 
are told, for example, in chapter ii. that between the time when he 
first received Pope Clement’s command—which we know from other 
sources was in June 1266—and the end of the year Bacon received 
many letters urging him to comply with the pope’s desires. He 
laboured consequently till after the Epiphany (6 Jan. 1267), by 
which time he had ‘collected much material, had written many 
tracts and produced several copies, so that he might get one final’ 
and satisfactory version. We have also in this portion of the tract 
several particulars about that interesting and mysterious prodigy 
of learning, the youth John, whom Bacon despatched to the pope 
with his treatises and to give any verbal explanation which might 
be desired. 

The second portion of the tract, from chapter vii. to the end, is 
taken up with what Bacon calls a statement of the ‘meaning’ 
(intentio) of the work he sent, so that it might be a proof of what 
he had done, and so that even if it were lost the pope might have 
in this ‘a summary of the whole.’ In chapter xxi. of the ‘ Opus 
Tertium’ he uses almost the same expressions in regard to the 
‘Opus Minus,’ and in the same ‘ Opus Tertium’ he describes the 
epitome of the ‘Opus Maius,’ which he had given in the ‘ Opus 
Minus.’ This is the order followed in the tract now printed. 
After stating that the ‘Opus Maius’ consisted of seven parts (not 
six, as Jebb considered) the seventh chapter gives a brief résumé of 
the first two parts. Chapter viii. begins with a consideration of 
the seventh part—namely, moral philosophy—and then takes ex- 
perimental science, which is the sixth part of the ‘Opus Maius.’ 
Chapter ix. is devoted to the fifth part—namely, perspective—chap- 
ters x. and xi. to mathematics, the fourth part, and grammar, the 
third part, of the ‘Opus Maius.’ It will be seen, therefore, that 
the five tracts upon the five sciences—grammar, mathematics, per- 
spective, experimental science, and moral philosophy—are here not 
taken in the order they hold in the ‘Opus Maius,’ but in the 
inverted order, as in the ‘ Opus Minus,’ according to the description 
which we have of this second work in the ‘ Opus Tertium’ (chapter 
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xxi.) The reason for this arrangement is given in chapter xii. of 
the tract now printed, and it is practically the same which 
apparently dictated the arrangement followed in the ‘ Opus Minus.’ 
To guard against encroaching more than absolutely necessary upon 
the pope’s time, which was fully occupied by much important 
business, Bacon in this epitome arranged the five sciences in order 
of dignity, and not as he had done in the original work, where the 
reader was led from the lower science of grammar through the 
various other sciences to the highest of all, theology. 

The question, therefore, arises what this new tract really is, 
and what relation it holds to the three works addressed to Pope 
Clement IV in 1267—the ‘Opus Maius,’ the ‘Opus Minus,’ and 
the ‘Opus Tertium.’ The last of these may be at once dismissed 
from consideration; for although some portions of it and the 
Vatican MS. are identical, and others show a great similarity of 
thought, and even here and there of expression, it is clear that the 
Vatican M8. forms no part whatever of the ‘Opus Tertium.’ In the 
latter work as printed by Brewer we have, it is certain, the entire 
book sent by Bacon as the ‘Opus Tertium.’ Whilst it deals con- 
fessedly with the two preceding works the present document 
clearly contemplates the existence of only the ‘Opus Maius,’ and 
consequently it may be assumed that it has no connexion with and 
never was intended to form any part of the ‘Opus Tertium.’ The 
question is by no means so clear as regards the ‘Opus Minus.’ 
When I first found the manuscript, remembering that at present we 
possess only a fragment of that work, that the first portion, which 
must have contained, according to the description in the ‘Opus 
Tertium,’ a summary of the ‘ Opus Maius,’ and that this summary 
was arranged (‘ Opus Tertium,’ chap. xx.) precisely in the same way 
as in the document before me, I concluded that I had secured 
another fragment of the ‘Opus Minus.’ On consideration, how- 
ever, I am of opinion that the document here printed is in reality 
a summary or introduction written by Bacon for his ‘Opus Maius,’ 
the existence of which has hitherto not been suspected. My 
reasons for so thinking are briefly the following: It will, I think, 
be obvious to all who will read the tract in question that it is com- 
plete in itself. So far as the summary of the ‘Opus Maius,’ con- 
tained in the second half of the tract, is concerned, all that the 
author intended to say is here evidently said. It does not appear 
at all likely that the account given in the lost part of the ‘ Opus 
Minus’ was so brief as that here given. Moreover in the ‘Opus 
Tertium ’ several indications of the contents of the ‘Opus Minus’ 
are given. In regard to the portion of the latter work which we still 
possess these indications can be verified, and are found to be quite 
accurate. It is consequently reasonable to suppose that the indica- 

-tions of the portion now missing would be equally correct. In no 
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instance, however, does the ‘Opus Tertium’ description of the 
treatment of a question in the ‘Opus Minus’ tally with what we 
find in the present document. 

But beyond this there is, I believe, sufficient direct evidence to 
connect the Vatican MS. with the ‘Opus Maius’ in the close 
relation of introduction or preface. It is, in fact, called in several 
places a ‘ letter,’ and in the first chapter or division ‘a prefatory 
letter’ (in hac epistola praeeunte). In the third chapter two 
expressions seem clearly to indicate that it was intended to precede, 
whether in order of time or sequence of matter, the ‘ Opus Maius.’ 
Speaking of one point the author says, ‘This will appear by the 
tract I send,’ and in another place he writes, ‘ as I will explain more 
fully in the first part.’ Any reader conversant with Bacon’s 
literary methods would expect to find some sort of preface or intro- 
duction to the ‘Opus Maius.’ This work is like the two that 
followed it addressed to the pope directly. This is obvious from 
numberless expressions in the work itself. There is, however, no 
distinct dedication, as in the ‘ Opus Tertium,’ and, what is still more 
strange, no explanation of the circumstances which led to the 
composition of the work, nor of the difficulties which attended its 
production. Moreover, knowing the way in which Bacon repeated 
the main lines of his argument in these three works, and insisted 
upon what he considered to be the most necessary points, we might 
reasonably expect to find in the first work much of what appears 
as the introduction of the third. In particular it is extremely 
unlikely that he should have only introduced to the pope’s notice 
in the last work the youthful messenger whom he despatched with 
the earlier and in some ways more important one. The Vatican 
MS., then, is precisely what we should expect as an introduction to 
the ‘ Opus Maius,’ and the fact that it is found with a manuscript 
copy of a portion of that work will give additional weight to the 
belief. Moreover at the beginning of the first chapter of the ‘Opus 
Maius’ (p. 1, ed. Jebb) Bacon states that there had been a prefatory 
letter in existence. ‘1 will now endeavour,’ he writes, ‘ to present to 
your holiness what I am able on this matter [i.e. de Sapientia tam 
relate quam absolute scienda), according to the tenor of the preceding 
letter” It is my belief accordingly that.the document here 
printed is this introduction to the ‘Opus Maius,’ which in Jebb 
(p. 1) is manifestly wanting. F. A. Gasquet. 


Sanctissimo patri Domino Clementi Dei gratia summo Pontifici sue 
sanctitatis servus ad! pedum oscula beatorum. Cum tante reverentie 
dignitas sapientie scaturiens plenitudine indicibili nitore varrians elo- 
quentie me indignum ut transmitterem sapientiales scripturas excitaverit 
si admiratione deficiam, si minus congratuler tante dignationi, si elinguis 
efficiar, si calamus scribentis vacillet supplico ne solum mee imbecillitati 

Sic. 
VOL. XII.~-NO, XLVII. KK 
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sed vestre inclinationis ingenti miraculo ascribatur. Nam que potest 
esse tanta ingenii fecunditas quis tantus rationis vigor memorie tam 
indefessa capacitas et ubi reperietur tantus facundie splendor, tam in- 
auditum genus sermonis tanta eloquendi potestas quibus vestre celsi- 
tudinis humiliacio in presentiarum valeat annotari. Caput enim ecclesie 
plantam pedis indignam requisivit. Vicarius Salvatoris et orbis totius 
dominator me vix numerandum inter partes universi sollicitare dignatur. 
Sol sapientie mundum irradians, vas admirabile opus excelsi hominem 
ignorancie multiplici caligine involutum mandati sui radio penetrans 
iubet exprimere monimenta, dux verbi deliciis affluens rethoricis bal- 
bucienti et non solum phaleras urbani sermonis sed ipsa exordia men- 
dicanti precepit ut scriberet scripturas destinaret.? Sane et si mandati 
gloria cum sit quiddam immensum et infinitum propter scribentis mages- 
tatem opprimetur mea infirmitas quia cum eiusdem virtute potenti 
sentio meipsum super vires proprias altius elevatum. Concipio 
spiritus fervorem, assurgo in vigore, congratulor affectu plenissimo et de 
tanta indignatione mandantis habundanter exulto. Nec modicum gratus 
immo gratissimus esse debeo cum vestra beatitudo me pulsarit super 
hoc quod ardenti desiderio concupivi grandi elaboratum sudore expensibus 
multiplicibus ventilatum, et tamen adhuc non sint posita fundamenta 
licet lignantur lapides, hoc est scientiarum et linguarum potestatem et 
cetera edificia sapientie necessaria construendo investigaverim diligenter. 
Nam artium et scientiarum magnalia tante difficultati sunt subiecta et 
maxime his temporibus contra dies antichristi et suorum pro quibus 
furore repletus est ut studium sapientie multipliciter confundat, sicut 
apertius patebit ex sequentibus, quod sine Apostolica providentia 
speciali nunquam remedium apponetur. Sed ubi tanta presit auctoritas 
nulla potest esse difficultas, quoniam eius potentia celos penetrat, purga- 
torium solvit, inferna obculcat, mundum premit universum. Quoniam 
autem vestra mandavit dominatio ut philosophica scripta transmitterem 
ideo sicut in toto opere requisito necesse est sic in hac epistola preeunte 
philosophorum sententias securius allegabo. Nichilominus auctoritate 
Augustini ductus, qui in secundo de doctrina Christiana sentiat quod 
philosophorum aurum sapientie et argentum eloquentie tanquam ab 
iniustis possessoribus vendicanda sunt Christianis, et in hoc consentiunt 
omnes sacri doctores, ut suo loco habundantius exponetur. Sed quia ipsa 
veritas studio medentium medetur, ut dicit Plinius 14 naturalium, 
et ex ipsa idemptitate sacietatis matre animus fastiditus indignatur ut in 
libro de generatione nature docetur. Et Seneca scribit libro de copia 
verborum quod nichil esse iocundum nisi quod reficit varietas. Ideo 
plures auctoritates ad eamdem sententiam aliquociensintroducam. Bene- 
dictus igitur sit Deus et Pater Domini nostri Jesu Christi qui super 
solium regni sui principem exaltavit sapientem qui de studio sapientie 
cupit utiliter cogitare. Predecessores quidem vestre beatitudinis aliis 
ecclesie nogociis occupati insuper contumacibus et tyrannis multipliciter 
gravati animas adstudii regimen non laxarunt, sed auctoritate Dei dextera 
virtutis vestre vexillum triumphale de celo laxavit, gladium exemit 
utrumque contrarias partes in infernum deiecit, pacem restituit ecclesie 
omnibus fidelibus acquisivit letitie principatum, propter quod vestri sensus 
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inexhausta profunditas tempus considerationis oportunum sapientialibus 
magnifice preparavit. Quoniam sedatis perturbationibus anima sit 
sapiens ac prudens ut Philosophus scribit 7 Phisicorum et 2° de sompno 
et vigilia mentes a curis et tumultibus huius mundi desertas grandibus 
et archanis comprehensionibus veritatis aptissimas esse sanxit, pro 
omnibus vero ecclesiae occupationibus quilibet iuxta posse suum et 
precipue illi qui presunt debent esse solliciti de studii salutifera pro- 
motione. Quoniam studio sapientie in quocumque neglecto virtutum 
in eodem opera negliguntur. Nam ut Philosophi 3° de anima utar 
eloquio, intellectus speculativus veritatis per extensionem eius ad amorem 
boni fit practicus. Ratio enim previa est recte voluntati et eam dirigit 
in salutem. Non enim operamur bonum nisi scitum nec malum nisi 
cognitum evitamus. Ignorantia enim dum durat remedium contra mala non 
invenit quoniam homo tenebris eius obscuratus ruit in peccatum, sicut 
cecus in foveam, propter quod nullum periculum ignorancie comparatur 
qui enim veritatem novit etsi aliquando que agenda sunt negligit, 
habet tamen unde ad conscientiam redeat ut doleat de commissis et 
caveat de futuris [f. 75 d] et ideo nichil est dignius studio sapientie per 
quam omnis ignorantie caligo fugatur et mens humana illustratur ut 
omnia bona eligat, mala singula detestetur. Ceterim studiosi non solum 
sibi prosunt sed ecclesie in omni gradu regende preferuntur et principum 
rectores efficiuntur, totum vulgus dirigunt laicorum, hereticos et ceteros 
infideles convertunt, dantque consilia reprimendi obstinatos et ad mortem 
eternam pres...» Ergo totius mundi utilitas a studio sapientie de- 
pendet et a sensu contrario eius dampno mundus confunditur universus. 
Quoniam autem vestra precepit sublimitas ut quam cito possem rescriberem 
plena festinatione fui sollicitus in hac parte. Nam si amicorum petitio est 
effectui celeriter mancipanda ne frigere videatur caritas ociosa ut scribit 
Platearius, auctor medicine famosus, longe magis dominorum et maxime 
dominatoris mundi voluntas debet quam citius fieri poterit adimpleri. 
Nam ut ait Salustius in Iugurtino animo cupienti nichil satis festinatur. 
Et iam ipsa celeritas desiderio mora est, ut dicit Seneca libro memo- 
rato. Multo enim gratius venit quod de facili quam quod de plena 
manu sumitur, ut 7™° de beneficiis idem scribit, quam spes anxia 
mentem distrahit et longo consumit gaudia voto, sicut in libro tristium 
Ovidius pandit sententiam Salomonis. Non solum quidem omnis dilatio 
releganda fuit sed opus iniunctum cum omni virtute exequendum iudicavi. 
Nam cum plenitudo potestatis me ligaverit dissimulare non valeo, quod 
si preceptum non adesset adhue propter apostolicam reverentiam negli- 
gere erubesco. Porro ipsa res de qua agitur cum sit bonum sapientie 
suapte natura invitat quemlibet ad liberalem eius communicationem. 
Quoniam Boetius in prologo Ypotheticorum sillogismorum dicit: etsi 
ipsa speculatio veritatis sua quadam specie sectanda est, fit tamen 
amabilior cum in commune deducitur. Nullum enim bonum est quod 
non pulchrius elucescat si plurimorum noticia comprobetur. Et Seneca 
libro primarum epistolarum, versus finem, sic loquitur: In hoc gaudeo 
discere ut doceam: nec me ulla res delectabit quamvis sit eximia et 
salutaris quam mihi uni sciturus sum. Si cum hac exceptione datur 
sapientia ut illam interclusam teneam nec ennunciem, reiiciam. Nullius 
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enim boni sine socio iocunda est possessio. Et ideo Rex magnificus 
Alexander Macedo, ‘Aristoteles magni discipulus, Dindemum Regem 
Bragmanarum invitans ad communicationem sapientie in disputatione 
philosophica inter eos conflata sic ait : libera res communitas et nesciens 
pati dispendium: cum in alterum participata transfunditur sicut ex una 
face luminaria plura succenderis nullam dampnum principali materie 


generabis, que quidem facultatem accipit plus lucendi quotiens causas 
invenit plus prestandi. 


Sed licet pleno desiderio quod iniunctum est complere pro posse meo 
sim teste Deo paratissimus, cum quoniam in minori officio constituti 
postulastis non fuerunt composita que iussistis. Verum enim est quod 
a multis retroactis temporibus proposui litteris mandare que nosco et hoc 
pluribus innotuit atque multa in alio statu conscripseram propter iuvenum 
rudimenta, que me de novo fecisse plurimi arbitrantur. Insuper quia iam 
a 10 annis propter langores multos et infirmitates varias occupationibus 
exterioribus studii non vacavi, vulgatum est apud multos quod scriptorum 
compositioni penitus insistam, sed proculdubio nichil composui nisi quod 
aliqua capitula nunc de una scientia nunc de alia ad instanciam amicorum 
aliquando more transitorio compilavi. Et ideo nec in primo statu nec in 
secundo alicuius partis philosophie scripturam edidi completam, nec 
secundum gratiam mihi datam aliquid explicavi nec quod sit dignum 
vestre sapientie offerendum. Et illa queconscripsi non habeo, nam propter 
imperfectionem eorum de ipsis non curavi, sed tamen ut potui pro scrip- 
turis faciendis multa necessaria consideravi et de edificio sapientiali 
erigendo ordinavi nondum facto. Unde Raymundus de Lauduno qui 
vestre clementie locutus est de scripturis meis meum propositum nulla- 
tenus intellexit. Magnificentie quidem vestre innotuit ut utrumque 
mandatum pretendit quod precepto fui obligatus artissimo ne scriptum in 
hoc statu a me factum communicarem, sicut et nostra tcta congregatio 
firmiter noscitur obligari, et ideo componere penitus aborrebam. Nam 
componi nichil potuit nisi scriptoribus tyaderetur, qui vellem nollem 
transcriberent pro se ipsis vel amicis, et sic communicarent omnibus ut 
pluries vidi scripta secretissima per fraudem divulgari scriptorum, et 
inciderem in conscientiam de transgressione precepti. Preterea cum non 
potui communicare amicis meis carissimis et coadiutoribus necessariis 
sine quibus nichil possum, neglexi compositioni insistere scripturarum. 
Habeo enim fratrem scolarem et alios dilectissimos quibus cum non 
potui subvenire decrevi quod [f. 76] omnino cessarem de componendis 
scripturis : precipue cum nullus de superioribus meis ad scribendum me 
coegit. Multa vero alia fuerunt impedimenta componendi, scilicet langor 
continuus, defectus expensarum, adiutorum inopia. Nullus enim per se 
sufficitin rebuseximiis. Affuit eniminstantia prelatorum meorum cotidiana 
ut aliis occupationibus obedirem et ideo non potui aggredi que volebam : 
immo aggregatis impedimentis incepi desperare, et multa utiliaet magnifica 
sapientie spectacula, que variis expensis ac scripturis et laboribus multis 
et tempore longo collegeram, neglexi antequam primum vestre domina- 
tionis recepi mandatum. Cum igitur apostolica celsitudo estimavit me 
perfecisse scripta que petitur et ut iam composita facerem littera bona 
transcribi, humiliter flecto genua ut placeat Domino meo excusatum 
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habere servulum in hoc facto. Nam teste Deo quando vestre celsitudini 
obtuli me paratum, intellexi pro scripturis faciendis, non tune factis. 
Postquam autem litteras papales recepi, deliberavi mecum sensu secre- 
tissimo quid posset fieri gratum Vicario Ihesu Christi et omni virtute 
conabar usque post Epiphaniam Domini quatinus opus postulatum 
destinarem et multa collegi talia et plura conscripsi et varia exemplaria 
formavi ut unum finali examinatione libratum obtinerem. Sed considerata 
dignitate mandantis et ipsius sapientie proprietate perspecta non potui 
propter impedimenta que occurrebant perficere concupita. Nam licet 
facile sit cuilibet bene litterato communes et debiles veritates multiplicare 
in infinitum et parva distendere ac magnificare tamen hoc non sunt digna 
sapienti, precipue cum sistatur in eis et finis considerationis sapientialis 
ibi ponatur. Non enim est magnum in paucis effluere, sed plurima com- 
pendio moderari. Similiter quia stultum est modica ultra vires suas trahere 
violenter et magnalia sapientie negligere, quorum unum excellit mille 
milia que vuigantur. Iam etiam mundus plenus est scripturis in quibus 
plebeia et puerilia documenta diffunduntur, unde nichil talium intendo 
colligere, nisi prout a secretis sapientie requiratur, scilicet in quantum 
maiora sine minoribus sciri non possunt. Quoniam vero aspiro ad archana 
scientiarum et non solum sub forma philosophica, sed ut ad sapientiam 
divinam necessarie sunt, quia aliter nichil valent ut probo inferius, et non 
tantum ut absolute sumantur more scolastico, sed longe magis ut vale[{a|nt 
ad regimen ecclesie et directionem reipublice fidelium, et ad infidelium 
conversationem, necnon ad reprobationem eorum qui converti non 
possunt, ut non minus per opera sapientie auctoritate ecclesie reprimantur 
quam bellico labore. Que omnia satis possibilia sunt et vestram condecent 
maiestatem. Ideo non potui tam brevi tempore scripturam ut hec exigunt 
ordinare et certe non est in ‘potestate mea ut solus hec perficiara, nec 
alicuius in hoc mundo, sed consensus plurium requiritur sapientum. 
Nam quilibet expertus est quod multotiens in parvis credit optime sentire 
et tamen quando ad examen alterius deductum est defectus multiplex 
invenitur. Necessarium igitur est in tantis rebus quod consilium alterius 
habeatur. Ceterum sicut artifex magniedificii non potest omnia ligna scin- 
dere nec omnes lapides sculpere, nec etiam omnes partes edificii manu sua 
componere, licet sciat hec omnia facere, sed indiget variis cesoribus ac scul- 
pentibus et componentibus ea que faciliora sunt, sic oportet hic esse et aliter 
propter superfluum laborem impossible est artifici scripture sapientiali 
digne ut compleat quod intendit. 

Deinde copia pergameni et scriptorum requiritur ut varia eiusdem rei 
formentur exemplaria antequam unum sine vicio teneatur. Videmus 
enim in curiis prelatorum et principum quod una littera transit per 
multas manus antequam examinata scriptura bullam recipiat aut 
sigillum, et ideo in parte ista propter rerum difficultatem et magnitu- 
dinem oportet multas scripturas formari antequam illabatam sen- 
tentiam consequamur. Nam sex conditiones requirit sermo dignus, ut 
scilicet vera sint que tanguntur et electa et propria secundum materiam 
de qua tractatur. Iterum brevia plana et perfecta, et ideo sentiens meam 
imbecillitatem nichil scribo difficile quod non transeat usque ad quartum 
vel quintum exemplar antequam habeam quod intendo. Et quoniam 
preter scriptores requiruntur alii qui fraudibus et negligenciis eorum 
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presideant et non solum scripta corrigant sed figurationibus et numera- 
tionibus sint periti et linguis, quod sine hiis tribus nichil magnificum 
poterit fieri nec planum ut ea que vestre glorie transmitto manifestant. 
Ideo plus laboris est in operibus sapientie quam aliquis inexpertus valeat 
cogitare. Preterea sine instrumentis astronomie, geometrie et perspective 
et multarum scientiarum nichil potest compleri, nam per hee scimus 
celestia et illa sunt cause inferiorum [f. 76 d] sed effectus non cognos- 
cuntur sine suis causis. Quapropter sine huiusmodi instrumentis nichil 
potest sciri magnificum et ideo oportet haberi ista, cum tamen pauca 
eorum apud latinos sint composita. Copia etiam librorum omnium 
scientiarum requiritur tam actorum quam doctorum antiquorum, que nec 
apud me nec apud aliquem invenitur. Sed oporteret eos colligi ab armariis 
sapientum per diversas regiones. Postremo cum auctores contradicunt in 
multis et multa scripserunt ex rumore necesse est per rerum ipsarum 
experientias certificari veritatem, sicut probo in tractatu de scientiis 
experimentalibus. Unde multotiens ego misi ultra mare et ad diversas 
alias regiones et ad nundinas sollemnes ut ipsas res naturales oculis 
viderem et probarem veritatem creature per visum, tactum et olfactum et 
aliquando per auditum et per certitudinem experientie, in quibus per 
libros non potui veritatem intueri, sicut Aristoteles plura milia hominum 
misit per diversas regiones pro rerum veritate scienda. Ex hiis omnibus 
sequitur quod multe et magne expense requiruntur ad quas nullum posse 
habui, precipue cum parentes et amici mei ex parte Domini Regis Anglie 
consistentes destructi sunt sicut ipse. Nam propter vestre reverentie 
mandatum misi in Angliam pro pecunia et quia terram nativitatis mee 
exules et inimici Regis occupaverunt nullum habui responsum usque ad 
hune diem. Et preter hec omnia habui speciale impedimentum ab eis 
qui mihi presunt eo quod alia a me petunt et me excusare ad plenum non 
potui quia iusserat vestra dominatio ut secrete istud negocium tractarem, 
nec aliquid eis vestra gloria demandavit. Quoniam igitur hee ita se 
habent, coactus fui ad ipsum recurrere qui omnia potest remedia adhibere, 
ostensurus quid est pondus tanti negocii, que exigantur ut fiat, que 
impediunt eius executionem, qualiter impedimentum quodlibet excludatur, 
ut Domini voluntas in omnibus fiat, et millesies utilius et gloriosius quam 
sine vestra conscientia et adiutorio procederem ad effectum. Nam hee 
non sunt in potestate cuiuslibet nec possunt fieri nisi ipso presidente qui 
plenitudinem obtinet potestatis. Nec mirum cum nichil magnificum nec 
excellenter dignum potest in ecclesia fieri si ab eo negligatur cuius uterus 
per totum corpus ecclesie derivatur, et ideo cum predecessores vestre 
beatitudinis non extenderunt manus ad regimen studii iam a multis 
temporibus necesse fuit ut scientiarum et artium secreta que sunt Dei 
ecclesie utilissima et reipublice fidelium et conversationi infidelium 
insuper reprobationi eorum qui converti non possunt sunt neglecta et 
ignota prelatis et principibus Christianis necnon vulgo studentium et 
magistris eorum, quamvis tamen semper Deus aliquos sapientes reservavit 
qui omnia sciunt que necessaria sunt sapientie. Non tamen quod unus 
sciat singula nec maiorem partem, sed aliquis unum, alius alterum, ut sic 
per omnes huiusmodi sapientes valeat congregari. Potest igitur auctori- 
tate vestra compleri sapientia absolute pro studio et relate modis 4 
antedictis. Et non solum valet sapientie plenitudo haberi sed potest 
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omnis falsitas excludi potenter ut artes magice et heretice pravitates que 
habundant apud infideles et quibus utetur antichristus cum suis, ut multis 
modis habeat ecclesia remedia sapientie contra eos. 


Quamvis autem scriptum principale non transmitto nichilominus 
tamen meliores et maiores sapientie radices iuxta posse meum et ramos 
proceriores cum florum suavitate et fructuum dulcedine vestre reverencie 
gaudeo presentare, et quantitatem sufficientem scripture donec placeat 
vestre sanctitati maiorem requirere. Oportet autem in hac epistola 
intentionem totius operis aperiri; sed tamen prius aliqua que obici 
presunt necessarium est excludi. Quoniam si verba excessive laudis vel 
vituperii aliquotiens vestra reperiet magnificentia, sciatis quod res ipse 
de quibus est intentio hee requirit et hoc ex serie tractatus lucide 
declaratur. Sermones enim secundum materiam de qua fiunt inquirendi 
sunt, ut dicit Aristoteles Pe Ethicorum, unde nisi stilus materie competat 
absonus est et informis, nec potest veritas apparere. §i etiam verba 
aliquando grandia inseram non est mirum, quia rerum gravitas de 
quibus agitur hec deposcit, unde non ex presumptione nec ex insolentia 
sic loquor, sed me cogit conscientia propter veritatem et ne videar de 
rebus nimis eximiis presumere, dico quod, quia intendo placere Deo et 
eius vicario ideo ex certa conscientia et scienter hic invigilo. Et quoniam 
preceptum vestre auctoritatis me ligat ut mittam scriptum sapientiale 
ideo nolui occultare veritatem. Nam aliter decepissem vestre clementie 
bonitatem, propter quod oportuit ut queque dignissima annotarem. 
Insuper dignitati sapientie derogassem et ut breviter dicam stultus ab 
omni sapiente iudicarer. Cum enim vestra precepit celsitudo ut 
philosophiam mitterem debeo credere quod utilius quo possem hoe facere 
attemptarem, [f. 77] et ideo ostendo utilitatem philosophie secundum suam 
naturam absolutam, per 7 scientias sine quibus nichil potest sciri de philo- 
sophia et per quas facile est ceteras scientias inveniri. Et quoniam 
ostendo quod philosophia mortua est et inutilis, immo nociva et dampnabilis 
nisi in quantum sapientia Dei dignatur ea uti, et quod per omnem modum 
est sue dominatrici necessaria ideo utilitas philosophie quam petit vestra 
beatitudo non potest vobis exprimi nisi per applicationem eius ad 
sapientiam divinam. Quapropter 7 scientias de quibus loquor comparo 
efficaciter ad scientiam Dei sacram, et ostendo quomodo sciri non potest 
si hee 7 sciencie fuerint ignorate. Prima igitur utilitas philosophie 
magna est dummodo propter bonum finem queratur, sed secunda longe 
maior, tertia vero est maxima et infinita, et est quomodo philosophia 
deservit tote sapientie prout est ad ecclesiam Dei et cetera tria comparatur. 
Et ideo cum philosophia sit modis mirabilibus utilis respectu horum 
multum detraxissem utilitati philosophie nisi super hiis fecissem 
expressam mentionem. Et propter hoc comparo has 7 ad sapientiam 
Dei relatam ecclesie et ceteris supradictis et in hiis completur philosophie 
utilitas nec est aliquid ulterius requirendum. Nam qui hee sciverit 
intelligere et facere que scribo perfectus esset in sapientia quantum 
homini sufficeret in hac vita pro se et pro toto mundo. Propier igitur 
vestre celsitudinis mandatum tango quecumque magnifica et si non 
arcassetis me precepto gaudeo tamen quod meam conscientiam liberavi 
presentans Vicario Dei utilia humano generi universo. Si enim pro- 
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cedatur ulterius ad executionem utilitatum quas scribo, bene quidem : si 
non, saltem apud Deum me reputo excusari. Similiter potest aliquis 
dubitare de possibilitate et certificatione eorum que tango. Sed licet 
dicat Plinius prologo naturalium : Res ardua est vetustis novitatem dare, 
novis auctoritatem, absolutis nitorem, obscuris lucem, fastiditis gratiam, 
dubiis fidem, tamen per auctoritatem et consensum sapientum a principio 
mundi et per rationes facile est probare omnia que scribo quamvis 
experientia non sit in promptu. Omnia tamen que tango sunt possibilia 
ut fiant per philosophie potestatem, et in hec ars et natura sufficiunt. Et ideo 
non erit impossibilitas a parte rerum fiendarum nec a parte philosophie et 
certe non a parte hominis si papalis adsit auctoritas cum sit infinita. Nam si 
ecclesia Romana niteretur ad consummationem rerum que scribo non est 
dubitandum quin omnia suis temporibus complerentur, quoniam sapientie 
perfecte libri inveniri possunt et sapientes ad eorum intellectum et 
executionem bene reperientur si requirantur, et debitis procurationibus 
honorentur ac necessaria omnia ministrentur, que nulla sunt respectu 
apostolice potestatis. Et huiusmodi sapientes vestre audiencie accusabo 
quibus possum fungi vice cotis peritiam eorum excitantis. Sed me non 
obligo ad singulorum probationem, nec sufficio solus, quamvis omnia 
possunt operibus comprobari. Si requirat apostolica magestas stultus 
quidem essem immo stultissimus si vestre glorie aliqua proponerem que 
falsitatem continerent, atque in conspectu Dei et ex certa conscientia scribo 
que credo per singula habere veritatem, nec vestra sapientia in aliquo 
molestetur propter hoc quod multa que scribo habent contrarietatem 
sensui multitudinis et consuetudini et multiplici auctoritati estimate. 
Nam hoc evacuatur evidenter per tractatum quem mitto, quia ostendo quod 
& principio mundi in omni statu cause omnium malorum fuerunt con- 
suetudo mala et sensus vulgi et fragilis ac indigna auctoritas a multis 
presumpta qui laudabant que sciebant et vituperabant aut neglexerunt 
que non poterant intelligere. Et adhuc regnant hee cause et regnabunt 
usque in finem mundi. Contra quas sancti et philosophi et omnes 
sapientes semper utcumque poterant veritatatem percipere pro viribus 
resistebant sicut multiplici auctoritate et experiencia declaro, et tamen 
semper Deus ab initio posuit per diversa temporum curricula homines 
qui secuti veritatem pro nullo periculo eam relinquere potuerunt, quamvis 
non fuit in eorum potestate ut ostenderent vias sapientie quando vellent, 
sed oportuit eos expectare Domini voluntatem. Sic enim Noe, sic Abraam, 
sic Moyses, sic Christus, sic apostoli, sic sancti processerunt, sicut in prima 
parte uberius explicabo. Et ideo non sum confusus loquens de veritate 
quam scio, licet pauciores quam oportet inveniantur in vulgo latinorum 
qui sciant eam intelligere per suum proprium ingenium. Si tamen 
essent edocti multi sunt per gratiam Dei qui pleno affectu eam reciperent 
et omnem viam contrariam abnegarent. Quamplurimi enim ad veritatem 
nati sunt sed non inveniunt qui ipsam auribus eorum inculcent nec visui 
representent. 


Quamvis autem istas causas malorum omnium universales persequor 
ex animo et vellem omnia reduci ad auctoritatem solidam et sensum 
sapientum et expertorum qui pauci sunt, non tamen credat vestra 
serenitas [f.77 a] quod ego intendam vestre sanctitatis clementiam excitare 
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ut auctores fragiles et ipsam multitudinem papalis majestas violenter 
invadat, nec quod ego indignus sub umbra glorie vestre suscitem aliquam 
super scopo studii molestiam, sed ut mensa Domini ferculis sapiencialibus 
cumulata, ego pauperculus micas necessarias mihi colligam decidentes. 
Poterit igitur vestre potencie magnitudo sibi et suis successoribus providere 
de totius sapientie compendiosa plenitudine, non solum absolute habenda 
sed 4 modis comparata supradictis. Deinde cum vestre paternitatis dis- 
cretio pleniorem de hiis certitudinem reportaverit poterit auctoritatis vestre 
iudicium studiosis et sapientibus de facili persuadere ut quod vulgus stud- 
éntium capere non potest cupidi sapientie se gaudeant obtinere. Insuper 
quantum sufficit multitudini spes promittit. Nam Ieronymus dicit super 
Ysaiam: multitudo accepta veritate de facili mutat sententiam, et hoc 
verum est nisi capitibus male sanis retractetur. Nam licet vulgus de se 
sit proclivius ad malum et quia sepius invenit caput languidum, tamen 
nisi qui presit impediat, satis facile est ad bonum imperfectum, quia 
suapte natura instabile est, et semel motum, modum servare non potest, 
et ideo de facili quantum est de se vertitur ad contraria secundum 
regimen presidentis. Quoniam omni vento doctrine flectitur velut arundo 
et quod principi eius placet apud ipsum legis habet vigorem. Nos enim 
hoc videmus in omni congregatione hominum quod secundum arbitrium 
capitis membra moventur. Nam si qui preest bonum negligit, subditi 
obdormiunt, si ad malum excitat, in illud currunt omni furore, si ad 
bonum imperfectum similiter cum discretione festinant. Si tamen vias 
perfectionis moveat tunc olfacit a longe multitudo, sed gustare nec potest 
nec curat nec ab ea debet requiri ut loco proprio exponetur. Quod si 
non esset temporis vestri omnia apud vulgus consummare, poterit vestra 
magnificentia locare fundamenta, fontes eruere, radices figere, quatinus 
vestre sanctitatis successores quod feliciter inceptum fuerit valeant facilius 
adimplere. 


Quoniam autem in rebus magnis non sufficit scriptura sed viva vox 
requiritur que maiorem habet potestatem atque a longis temporibus vestra 
reverentia in regimine ecclesiastico et negotiorum arduorum tractatu 
fuerit occupata, insuper sedes apostolica non sinit hominem multo studio 
vacare, occurrit mihi maior sollicitudo de mediatore vobis idoneo present- 
ando loco mei, quam de scripture compositione. Necesse tamen est propter 
causas tres dictas quod aliquis medius intercurrat, qui ad multa valeat 
respondere, aut vestre dominationis desiderium non implebitur et labor 
meus non erit tam utilis sicut vellem. Loquor igitur hic ex affectu filiali 
devotissimo tanquam patri reverentissimo cuius utilitatem et honorem 
ardentissime desidero et si ob multiplicem persone dignitatem tamen 
principaliter quia loco Dei collocatur et mundum continet manu sua. Et 
ideo nichil hic cogito nisi quod dignum sit et utile et quod necessarium 
exhiberi. Quamvis autem fatear quod plures sunt qui hec eadem que 
tracto possunt meliori modo quam ego vestre sapientie referre, tamen 
quilibet habet vias suas et sensu gaudet proprio, et ideo secundum formam 
quam hic scribo non est possibile alicui quantumcumque sapienti illa 
exponere nisi mecum contulerit super intentione mea et cui ostenderim 
modum meum. Et hoc potest esse magis propter meum defectum quam 
alterius. Quoniam igitur absens sum et necesse est ut intercedat nuncius, 
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quantum potest fieri idoneus, ideo Iohannem in quo est gratia multiplex 
destinavi ut si placeat Domino uti mediatoris servitio non arguar negli- 
gentie in hac parte. Sed et si melior sit in scientia quam exprimam tamen 
Deus testis est quod non fecissem mentionem de eo nisi propter vestre 
beatitudinis utilitatem et honorem. Quoniam si propter commodum 
nuncii fecissem, ego invenissem alios quibus magis teneor et qui plus 
mihi sunt cordi. Nam nec est de parentela mea nec vidi eum nisi Parisius 
a 7 annis, nec michi cura fuit de eo nisi propter Deum et iuvenis boni- 
tatem, quia consideravi quod utilissimum vas potest fieri de eo in ecclesia 
Dei. Quod si propter utilitatem meam destinassem aliquem ego reperissem- 
sapientiorem in negociis procurandis, et ideo solum hic respicio causam 
vestre celsitudinis in conspectu divine magestatis. Quoniam igitur hic 
adolescens meo consilio instructus est a 7 annis et a tempore quo vestre 
serenitatis recepi mandatum, direxi eum specialiter in omnibus quibus 
potui, non possem pro presenti [f. 78] persuasione magis ydoneum in hoc 
mundo reperire. Aliquis enim in uno, et alius in alio, et tertius in pluribus 
que scribo sunt magis experti, necnon in multis aliis scientiis de quibus 
nichil hic tracto habundant quarum nichil scit iste vel parum; sed in 
omnibus fere que scribo hic, nullus est sic instructus iuxta sensum meum. 
Nam de linguis et mathematicis et perspectivis et parte prima experiment- 
alium scientiarum in quibus est difficultas propter geometriam potest in 
pluribus respondere. Certus tamen sum quod nec vestre sapientie nec 
rerum magnitudini potest in omnibus satisfacere nec in cunctis que scit 
potest persuadere ita prompte et lucide ut oportet. Nec mirum cum sit 
juvenis, et ea que novit inexpertus edocendo, et nondum extraxit flores et 
fructus de radicibus quas obtinet in vigore. 


Non tantum vero mitto hunc iuvenem propter necessitatem vestri man- 
dati sed propter duas alias causas. Unam hic expono et aliam suo loco. 
Que enim scribo sunt maxima, et propter ignoranciam studentium difficilia. 
Unde de facili quicumque hec perlegat, nisi sit homo valde sapiens, 
desperabit et estimabit hec esse pervia soli divino intellectui vel angelico. 
Sed puer hic ostendit quod sunt infinite facilitatis dummodo habeant inter- 
pretem sufficientem. Nam omnia hee que scribo ipse sine difficultate 
intelligeret ab ore meo; et scriptum quod transmitto intelligeret pro 
magna parte per seipsum, et tamen puer est inexpertus et pauper fuit non 
potens habere libros nes doctores nec studio vacare quia nichil habuit nisi 
quod amicos aliquos rogavi pro eo; nec doctores sufficientes invenit, nec 
quantitatem unius anni posuit in omnibus que didicit quia servivit eis qui 
ipsi vitenecessariaexhibebant. Quanto igitur nos seniores qui sumusexperti 
et haberaus intellectum exercitatum in sapientia poterimus capere omnia 
que fidelis interpres nos docebit ? Certe non est comparatio. Nam Ari- 
stoteles dicit 6t° Ethicorum quod iuvenes utin pluribus non sunt sapientes 
proper defectum experientie. Atque dicit 3° De Anima quod intellectus 
exercitatus in sapientia magis vigorosus est. Et Beatus Petrus contra 
Symonem Magum disputans de immortalitate anime dicit quod intellectus 
non debilitatur propter debilitationem corporis in senectute sed magis con- 
valescit et potentior efficitur. Et Tullius hec idem docet libro De Senec- 
tute. Et hoc videmus dummodo senectus consistat in sua naturali dispo- 
sitione, neclesio virtutum anime naturalium et sensitivarum contingat extra 
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naturam, quia tunc senes delirant quod non est vitium senectutis naturalis, 
sic nec iuventutis, quoniam adoloscentes multotiens ex occasione lesionis 
organorum et potentiarum anime, sunt stolidi et insani. Et hoc probavimus 
pluries in senibus. Nam in nullo tantum desperant homines sicut in lin- 
guarum cognitione et geometria ac arismetica potestate propter subtilita- 
tem perplexam que apparet in demonstrationibus figurarum et numerorum 
quando non sunt in eis a iuventuteinstructi. Sed nulla est ibi difficultas, 
quando hemo habet bonum instructorem, si addiscens sit diligens et con- 
fidat. Plures enim senes vidi statim sine difficultate percipere gramaticam 
grecorum, hebreorum et arabum quamvis debiles habuerint doctores. Ht 
certus sum quod homo habens sufficientem instructorem potest per unam 
septimanam scire legere et scribere probabiliter grecum et hebreum, et 
per consequens intelligere quecumque sancti et philosophi latinorum 
ediderunt in suis expositionibus tam in theologia quam in philosophia, si 
vult se exercitare prius‘ doctrinam. Nam ad hune gradum pervenire facile 
est qui tamen valet sapienti mille marchas auri purissimi, licet ad inter- 
pretandum scientias de lingua in linguam vel ad loquendum vulgariter 
non est facile. Nec hoc est quod modo vestre glorie necessarium estima- 
tur, et licet post linguas, per geometriam et arismeticam potestatem, 
tanquam vias universales, omnia pro majori parte debeant sciri sicut 
ostendo in hiis que subscribo. Tamen certus sum de hoe, et paratus sum 
dare oculos meos, quod omnem hominem qui diligens esset infra quindenam 
docerem quicquid de geometricis valeat omnibus scientiis tam humanis 
quam divinis, et longe plus de utilitate istius scientie quam mathematici 
quicumque addiscunt in 10 annis vel 20. Nam pessimum modum 
doctrine habent in hac scientia et ideo fere quilibet in ea negligit laborare. 
Certificatus enim sum quod non difficultas a parte linguarum et scientiarum 
sed a parte doctorum qui nesciunt aut nolunt docere utiliter, et a parte 
addiscentium qui vel non sunt diligentes aut desperant [f. 78d] Quicquid 
enim de potestate sapientie didici a iuventute quamvis fui semper diligens 
et continuus in studio per totam vitam meam, exceptis duobus annis quibus 
recreationem et solatium quietis sumpsi, ut melius postea laborarem, ego 
docerem in 4 annis omnem hominem seu iuvenem seu senem qui esset 
sollicitus et confidens dummodo scripturam prius parassem quam ei viva 
voce exponerem. Unde licet difficilia propter ignoranciam studentium 
ego transmitto, tamen si ore proprio interpretarer, nulla remaneret diffi- 
cultas; et similiter in aliis quam in scripto principali quod petit vestra 
sublimitas debent poni. 


Ad evidentiam autem scripture quam mitto eius intentionem necesse 
est aperiri ut etiam si aliquo infortunio scriptura perderetur summam 
totius vestra beatitudo per dicenda valeat moveri. Persuasio igitur quam 
mitto habet septem partes et quilibet suas distinctiones et capitula desig- 
nata. Quoniam autem nichil aut parum de veritate sapientie potest patere 
ubi non excluduntur 4 cause principales erroris humani, quibus omnes 
homines impediti sunt et omnis status a principio mundi corruptus est. 
Ideo illas pestes inimicas sapientie in prima parte gaudeo removere que 
sunt occultatio proprie ignorantie cuiuslibet per reprobationem eorum que 
nescimus et per ostentationem impudentem illius quantumcumque parum 
sit quod scire estimamus. Alia tria sunt fragilis et indigne auctoritatis 

* Sic. 
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exempla que sepius allegamus, consuetudinis male violentia que nos 
ligat, et opinio vulgi que nos reddit obstinatos. Hee autem scriptura sacra 
condempnat, sancti reprobant, ius canonicum vetat, philosophia destruit et 
omnes sapientes ab initio hiis 4 contradixerunt et semper resistebant. 
Nam omnia peccata vite et scientie per hec introducta sunt, et omnis uti- 
litas est exclusa, et omnes homines hiis occupantur et hee proponuntur in 
excusatione suorum peccatorum et errorum. Et iam viri qui sapien- 
tissimi reputantur hiis causis ignorantie sepius excecantur. Copiose igitur 
induco sententias sapientum et experientias contra hec 4 genera venenorum. 
Nam aliter partes sequentes in vanum ponerentur quia nulla veritatis per- 
suasio locum habet ubi hee quatuor dominantur, et sic pars ceteris previ 
terminatur. Demonstratur vero in parte secunda quod una est sapientia 
perfecta sacris litteris contenta, per ius canonicum et philosophiam, sub 
quo comprehendo ius civile et onnem humanam sapientiam, exponenda. 
Nam necesse est quod tota sapientia utilis et necessaria ac digna filiis Dei, 
auctore Deo, proponatur in scriptura et ibi in pugno colligitur quod in 
palmam latius explicatur cum per ius canonicum et philosophiam ex- 
ponitur. Unde omnis veritas ibi in fonte coartatur, quod per rivulorum 
profiuvia in ius canonicum et philosophiam derivatur. Et ibi in radice 
colligitur quod per elegantiam ramorum et nitorem foliorum et florum 
pulchritudinem et fructuum uberitatem apud ius canonicum et philo- 
sophiam reperitur. Hoc autem probo per sanctos et proprietatem ipsius 
scripture, et per ius canonicum et per virtutem philosophie, et per hoc quod 
sancti patriarche et prophete a principio mundi receperunt omnem sapien- 
tiam a Deo. Et Salomon complevit omnia antequam philosophi infideles 
gradus sapientie sunt adepti. Et istud est maxime considerandum quia 
hoc confirmat omnia precedentia et dat auctoritatem omnibus que subse- 
cuntur. Et ideo non est mirum si philosophi gloriose locuti sunt de celes- 
tibus et secretis nature et artium magnalium, necnon de Deo et de Christo 
* et de beata Virgine et de angelis et demonibus et de resurrectionibus 
corporum et de vita future felicitatis et de pena eterna atque de secte 
fidelis probatione ac sic de ceteris archanis sapientie divine et humane ut 
copiose declaro in quinque partibus sequentibus. Quoniam omnia hec 
fuerunt revelata sanctis ab initio mundi et ab eis per longitudenem vite 
certificata et in scriptis redacta a quibus philosophi scripserunt omnia que 
postea nobis reliquerunt. Sed hec non apparent nobis quia hebreum, cal- 
deum et grecum et arabicum in quibus linguis tota sapientia reperitur non 
solum divina in veteri testamento sed humana secundum eius comple- 
mentum. Quoniam enim sancti a principio mundi receperunt veritatem 
Dei que continetur in scriptura et huic intelligende et exponende et exe- 
quende et defendende ac probande et divulgande necessaria est philosophia, 
ideo eisdem pariter [?] data est quibus lex divina ; etad hoc certificandum 
revolvo totam historiam a principio mundi per singulas etates ut inveniam 
tempus cuiuslibet parte famose in sapientia, ut scilicet videamus qui 
sancti fuerunt prediti omni sapientia, que Sibille, qui fuerunt septem sapi- 
entes famosi, qui post eos dicti sunt amatores sapientie id est philosophi, 
qui poete preclari ut appareat manifeste quod tota sapientia fuit sanctis a 
Deo data antequam ceteri inventi sunt in hoc mundo et quod a sanctis 
omnes habuerunt scientiarum et artium principia sicut magnificus Aris- 
toteles [f. 79] ipsa coactus veritate confitetur. Ostendo vero omnem 
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sapientiam sacris litteris contineri propter causas certas. Prima est pro 
hac persuasione quam facio et pro toto opere quod vestra reverentia pos- 
tulavit. Sciens enim et certificatam habens conscientiam quod omnis 
veritas contineatur in sapientia Scripture et quicquid ab ea alienum est 
necesse est esse penitus erroneum et inane, et quod ipsa requirit potestatem 
iuris canonici et philosophie pro suo intellectu et expositione. Quicquid 
scribo ad presens et quicquid intendo scribere usque ad finem vite mee 
cogam sapientie Dei deservire et sumo sapientiam hic absolute sciendam 
et relate ad ecclesiam Dei et cetera prius assignata. Et ideo non explico 
philosophie potestatem nisi respectu huius sapientie prout absolute vel 
relate habet sciri. Nam sum certus quod solum illud de philosophia est 
utile et dignum quod sapientia sacra dignatur, sicut ab ancilla, requirere : 
totum enim residuum stultum estet insanum. Quamvis enim philosophi 
infideles multa et preclara et omnino necessaria scripserunt, que de radi- 
cibus sanctorum extraxerunt, tamen fragilitate humana devicti in sua 
infidelitate cecutientes atque habentes oculos mentis vana gloria fame 
inflatos, grandia volumina ediderunt in quibus multa falsa cum veris, et 
inutilia cum utilibus, reliquerunt. Secunda causa quare efficacius laboro 
ad ostendendum totam sapientiam sacris litteris comprehensam, licet jure 
canonico et philosophia indigeat propter nostrum intellectum, est ut per- 
suadeam ei qui plenitudinem habet potestatis quatinus quicquid utile est in 
scientiis et linguis et necessarium sapientie Dei disponat vicarius Salvatoris 
studio sapientie ministrari, quia innumerabilia desunt usui ecclesie que 
sunt in fine utilitatis eius et honoris: sicut ex scriptura quam mitto 
clarius elucescet. Sed tertia causa me movet maxime, quoniam tam in 
substantia studii quam in modo studendi, insuper in usu eorum qui sunt 
in ecclesia Dei prevalent multa que sapientie Dei sunt contraria et 
postponitur et negligitur hec et ea que ei maxime conveniunt, cum tamen 
per eam scientiis et utilibus ad vitam tota Dei ecclesia et fidelium 
respublica et conversio infidelium et reprobatio eorum qui converti non 
possunt habent dirigi et tractari. Et de hiis que nune loquor patet per 
totam scripturam quam facio, precipue tamen ex primo intentionem meam 
post 7 eius partes principales, quia ante complementum earum non potest 
huius rei veritas apparere. 


Post duas partes primas descendo tantum ad scientias quinque: 
quamquam sint plus quam triginta partes philosophie principales. Sed 
quia sine istis nichil potest sciri de aliis et quia iste sunt magis necessarie, 
et una illarum est nobilissima, quatuor autem relique sunt de nobilioribus : 
quinta est fundamentum omnium quantum ad Latinos, ideo expressam 
scripturam facio de istis, tacens de aliis quousque vestra iusserit celsitudo. 
Ultima vero harum scientiarum quinque est omnium domina: scilicet 
moralis philosophia quam Aristoteles vocat scientiam civilem. Et dis- 
tinguo eius partes quinque principales; quarum una colligit sententias 
philosophorum electas de Deo et beata Trinitate et de Domino Jesu 
Christo et de Virgine gloriosa et de angelorum officiis et demonium 
maliciis, de corporum resurrectione, de futura felicitate et de purgatorio 
et inferno et de cultu divino. Secunda distinguit radices legum reipublice : 
et sub hac parte totum ius civile quod est in usu latinorum continetur 
et ab hac extrahitur. Tertia pars tangit sententias radicales de moribus 
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cuiuslibet persone. Quarta descendit ad probationes sectarum que sint et 
quot, et que sint false et quomodo una sola est vera, et qualiter illa habet 
probari et cognosci et hec est lex christiana. Quinta pars est de persua- 
sione observationis legis condite et probate quibus modis habent homines 
excitari ad eius amorem et ut detestentur legis et virtutum contraria. Ei 
hee scientia magna est finis totius sapientie humane, et utitur ceteris 
sicut ancillis. Omnes enim alie sunt propter eam et ministrant ei veri- 
tates et opera sapientie quibus in hiis quinque partibus utitur affluenter. 
Antepenultima vero scientia vocatur experimentalis que est magistra 
omnium precedentium, nam excedit aliis in tribus prerogativis maximis. 
Una est quod scientie omnes preter hanc vel utuntur argumentis tantum 
ad probationem conclusionum suarum, ut pure speculative scientie, vel 
habent experientias universales et imperfectas. Sed sola experientia per- 
fecta facit animum quiescere in luce veritatis, ut certum est et probatum 
in illa parte. Quapropter necesse fuit unam esse scientiam que nos de 
omnibus veritatibus scientiarum aliarum magnificis certificaret per verita- 
tem experientie [f.79 d] et hec est de qua loquor que ideo vocatur scientia 
experimentalis per autonomasiam ab experiencie veritate et ostendo in 
exemplis ut de iride et aliis quomodo hec prerogativa isti scientie reser- 
vatur. Secunda est dignitas que consistit circa veritates maximas que 
licet sint in vocabulis aliarum scientiarum nominande tamen alie scientie 
non possunt eas procurare, et huiusmodi sunt ut prolongatio vite per 
remedia contra defectum regiminis sanitatis ab infantia et corruptionis 
complexionis contracte a parentibus qui predicto regimine non sunt usi. 
Hee autem prolongatio ultra consuetum modum vivendi possibilis est ut 
ostendo, quatinus deducatur usque ad terminos a Deo constitutos qui pre- 
teriri non poterunt. Sed homines propter negligentiam regiminis sani- 
tatis festinant contra naturam in senectutem et citius longe moriuntur 
quam Deus eis concessit. Ars autem medicine non potest dare remedia 
contra ista nec dat: sed fatetur ea possibilia, et ideo experimentalis 
scientia solis sapientissimis nota excogitavit remedia quomodo retardentur 
passiones senectutis et quomodo cum venerint mitigentur. Hoc autem 
exemplum nobilissimum et alia quedam de nobilioribus post illud expono. 
Sed tertia istius scientie prerogativa debetur ei magis secundum se et abso- 
lute, nam dimittit istas duas vias pretactas et convertit se ad omnia que non 
spectant ad alias scientias nisi quod in multis requirit ministerium aliarum. 
Sic dominatrix imperat et precipit famulabus quam habet in cognitione 
rerum et opere mirabilium summam potestatem, sicut per multa exempla 
magnifica declaratur. Nam et si astronomia dat cognitionem futurorum 
presentium et preteritorum secundum possibilitatem illius scientie lauda- 
bilem, tamen hec scientia longe magis, ut dicit Ptolomeus in libro de dis- 
positione specierum. Et Aristotoles et majores philosophi super hanc 
scientiam sunt fundati et nos scimus hoc per exercitium huius scientie. 
In omnibus tamen salvatur liberalitas arbitrii nec imponitur rebus contin- 
gentibus necessitas eventus nec aliquid inconveniens fidei vel philosophie 
hie servatur, sicut in distinctione in iudiciis habundanter ostenditur non 
solum per philosophos sed per sanctos. Opera vero istius scientie quedam 
naturalia sunt in alteratione mundi, quedam in excitationem et inclina- 
tionem voluntatum sine coactione, quedam sunt in stuporem sapientie, 
quedam in solacium humane vite. Et hee scientia utitur omnibus aliis 
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propter moralem scientiam et precipue eis ut faciant ei opera et instrumenta 
sapientialia quibus utatur; sicut navigatoria imperat carpentatorie, ut 
navem sibi faciat, et ars militaris precipit fabrili, ut fabricet ei loricam 
et cetera genera armorum. Eundem enim gradum obtinet hee scientia 
respectu aliarum ; nam precipit geometrie ut faciat ei speculum comburens 
omnem combustibile contumax et resisiens; et non solum in distancia 
parva sed in omni distancia quam volumus, sicut docet auctor in libro de 
speculis comburentibus, que possunt fieri si vestra precipit magnitudo. 
Et hoc ingens miraculum est de sublimioribus que possunt fieri per 
geometriam. Et imperat ei in aliis et similiter ceteris scientiis in omnibus 
mirabilibus et archanis nature et artis. 


Post hane in ordine dignitatis et nature est perspectiva; sed eam 
precedens in via discipline et quoad nos. Et hee scientia necessaria est 
studio sapientie et mundo. Nam aliqua potest esse melior et maior, sed 
nulla pulchrior sicut ostendo in principio; et patet ex serie totius 
tractatus. Et quia hee scientia delectationem habet quasi infinitam et 
utilitatem immensam ideo delector explicare eam uberius, et maxime 
quia sine ea nichil potest sciri magnificum. Nam hee est scientia de 
visu, et cecus nichil potest scire de hoc mundo. Propter quod visus 
ostendit nobis omnes rerum differentias, et per hunc aperitur nobis via 
sciendi omnia sicut patet per experientiam. Et Aristoteles hoe docet 
Primo Metha. Habet autem hic tractatus quem vobis presento novem 
distinctiones cum suis capitulis in quibus nichil continetur nisi quod 
debeat omnem sapientem delectare et allicere in amorem philosophie. 
Sed hic non possum explicare intentionem distinctionum nisi de prima 
que est de partibus anime, et de secunda in qua compositio oculi tangitur ; 
quia geometrica potestas requiritur ad hance scientiam quam nondum in 
hac epistola exposui. Oportet enim in omnibus fere uti habundanter 
lineis, angulis et figuris, et extenditur hee scientia ad sapientiam, tam 
divinam quam humanam, et absolute et relate, et tanguntur archana 
nature et artis grandia que soli sapientissimi possunt cogitare. Et pono 
figuras ad hoc et canones ceteros, quibus coniradici non | potest. Et 
sicut demonstro in figuris sic potest in corporibus et operibus sapientie 
exhiberi, si vestra iusserit beatitudo. 


[f. 80] Mathematica vero secundum aliquem respectum sui requiritur 
ad hane scientiam. Et ideo quoad hee est inferior in ordine nature. Sed 
quia mathematica secundum estimationem mathematicorum omnium 
considerat alia que non pertinent ad hance scientiam, immo sunt maiora 
eis que in perspectiva ventilantur, ideo prior est secundum illa in 
ordine dignitatis quam sit perspectiva, et posterior in cognitione nostra. 
Nolui tamen in tractatu quem mitto separare partes mathematice ab 
invicem, nec de hiis determinare omnia que oportet: quia hoc habet fieri 
scripto principali, quod vestra postulat reverentia. Sufficit hie brevius 
pertransire: quoniam tamen mathematica, secundum quod accipitur 
apud omnes, habet scientias multas, etiam plusquam 14. Quia geometria 
est duplex, scilicet speculativa et practica, et similiter arismetica ; et eodem 
modo astrologia et similiter musica. Et hee sunt 8, quarum quelibet 
habet multas scientias sub se. Et preter omnes has est una cunctis 
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communis. Oportuit in hoc tractatu uberius loqui de mathematice 
potestate, quam de aliis. Nam eius potentia latior est quam aliarum 
scientiarum, eo quod in omnes applicatur, et de omnibus quodammodo 
negociatur. Unde licet maiora possunt esse in scientia experimentali tamen 
plura hic reperiuntur magnifica, quam in aliis scientiis, et non fiat questio 
de hoe quod quamlibet istarum scientiarum quas hic enumero, posse in 
aliis affirmem, nec alius sine singulis sciri. Nam scientie omnes sunt 
connexe sicut partes in toto, et quelibet non solum sibi prodest sed 
ceteris. Nulla enim potest sciri sine cuiuslibet beneficio, quia Tullius, in 
secundo Questionum Tusculanarum, dicit: Non potest aliquis scire pauca 
nisi cui nota sunt pleraque aut omnia. Et ideo quelibet ab alia dependet et 
mutuis se fovent auxiliis. Sed mathematica ampliora beneficia prestat 
propter sui magnitudinem. Et ideo in prima distinctione ostendo quo- 
modo geometrica potestas omnia circuit et declarat. Et hee consideratio 
habet vias magnas, una est a parte efficientis in rebus mundi, alia 
est a parte materie. Duo enim concurrunt ad mundum et partes eius, 
agens, scilicet, et materia. Nam agens quod est Deus, licet primo 
produxit partes principales mundi ex nichilo, ut celum et 4 elementa, 
tamen de elementis tanquam de materia cetera producuntur. Primo 
quidem ostenditur a parte efficientis propositum, qualiter scilicet omnis 
multiplicatio virtutis sit ab agentibus istius mundi, et qualiter omnis 
res facit speciem et virtutem suam secundum lineas, angulos et figuras, 
sive in visum sive in alios sensus sive in totam mundi materiam. Et 
non solum hee influentia est necessaria sed magis actio ipsa que con- 
sequitur ad eam, ut non solum sciamus multiplicationem virtutis ab 
agentibus ut lucis a sole in omnia, sed quomodo alterat per lucem suam 
universa. Et ideo de actione ista tracto quia eadem virtus multiplicatur 
a sole in stellas et in tactum et in lutum et in ceram, sed ceram dis- 
solvit, lutum constringit, tactum fovet et stellam sua claritate decorat. 
Nec est diversitas a parte solis influentis sed a parte materie recipientis. 
Et quoniam per istas virtutes fiunt omnia que renovantur in hoc 
mundo tam in superioribus quam in inferioribus, ideo nichil potest 
sciri nisi huiusmodi influentia et actio sciantur. Sed hee sciri non 
possunt nisi exprimantur ad sensum nostrum per lineas, angulos et 
figuras. Et ideo pono radices omnes circa hance multiplicationem et 
actionem cum ramis floribus et fructibus necessariis huic persuasioni. 
Et canones coarto in secunda distinctione circa ista. Et secundum has 
regulas currit tota perspectiva nec potest ipsa sciri nisi optime 
sciantur que in ista distinctione data sunt per geometricam potestatem. 
Et ideo multi estimantur quod proprium est perspective dare ratiouem 
huius multiplicationis et actionis, sed non est verum; nam ista sunt 
communia omnibus sensibus non solum visui, atque omnibus rebus mundi 
sicut ego declaro per documenta manifesta tam in celestibus quam in 
inferioribus: et ideo in tertia distinctione has leges multiplicationum 
applico ad res huius mundi, ponens exempla famosa ut de illuminatione 
stellarum a sole et de omnibus proiectionibus virtutum in eis quas [f. 81 d] 
astronomi considerant, et qualiter pulchrius reprobatur primo philoso- 
phorum ponentium mundum esse unum corpus continuum et quod 
celum sit de natura ignis ut platonici et sancti aliquando adheserunt 
quam per alias vias arguendi in hac parte. Deinde investigantur com- 
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plexiones omnium locorum mundi quia hoe est fundamentum magnum 
cognoscendi res istius mundi: nam variantur secundum diversitatem 
locorum ut planum est ex diversitate regionum et inaltatur consideratio 
usque in locum paradisi. Et quamvis vulgus theologorum credit 
certificare, de hoc tamen ingens dubitatio occurit eis propter huius- 
modi multiplicationes et eccentricitatem solis. Deinde descendo ad 
varietatem rerum locatarum penes huiusmodi influentia celorum et ibi 
primo in . . ostendo qualiter diversitas complexionum oritur in 
omnibus, et non solum in aliis ab homine sed in omnibus, et non 
solum in complexione eorum sed in moribus et artibus et occupa- 
tionibus. Ex quo patent magne radices super quas astronomi se sus- 
tentant in suis iudiciis. Deinde in particulari revolvens causam fluxus 
et refluxus marium secundum casus radiorum ad angulos rectos et 
obliquos et quia istud difficilimum reputatur nec a vulgo datur causa 
huius penes leges multiplicationum, ideo specialiter descendo ad hoc 
exemplum famosum, et in fine subinfertur comparatio istarum 
multiplicationum ad sanitatem consequendam et ad infectiones vi- 
tandas. Et tangitur quid tenendum est de facinatione—nam aliquid 
veritatis habet, licet plurimum falsitatis qua utuntur magici 
et increduli. Quarta vero distinctio descendit ad materiam et ea que 
consequuntur ad facta, ut hec omnia manifestentur per virtutem geometrie 
et declarantur maiora hic quam prius. Nam totum vulgus graviter errat 
inponendo materiam esse unam numero in omnibus rebus tam spiritu- 
alibus quam corporalibus, ut quod una et eadem materia sit in me et in 
asino et lapide et in celo et in angelo et in singulis rebus. Nichil autem 
ita est erroneum quod a vulgo celebratur quam in se est falsissimum sicut 
per rationes naturales et methaphisicas sufficienter potest edoceri toti 
mundo et solvi in contrarium quicquid potest fingi: sed has rationes nunc 
omitto quia non procedo hic nisi per lineas geometricas. Atque falsitas 
huius rei inducit falsitatem in totam rerum cognitionem, nam impossible 
est res istius mundi esse diversas. Si hoc detur atque potentie active et 
rationes seminales sciri non possunt, neque rerum generabilium potest 
dari generatio, nec modus generationis de potentia materie quia cum sit 
error in principiis est error in principiatis ut Aristoteles dicit primo celi et 
mundi. Et ideo per hanc falsam positionem destruitur tota philosophia 
naturalis apud vulgus. Nec est remedium ignorantie dum ista positio 
duret. Hic autem affero tres demonstrationes in terminis et lineis geomet- 
ricis. Et Philosophi ante Aristotelem posuerunt mundum esse unum 
corpus continuum sicut prius tactum est. Et hec positio oritur ex 
unitate materie; ideo descendo ad eam sed non reprobandam cum 
prius reprobata est sed ad ostendendum falsigraphias geometricas 
hic posse adduci fortissimas, et quomodo solvantur. Et quoniam 
positio Democriti et Leucippi qui posuerunt omnia fieri ex athomis 
indivisibilibus magis turbavit Aristotelem et adhuc turbat - naturales 
propter subtilitatem cavillationum, ideo illam penitus elido per poten- 
tiam geometrie. Quoniam autem figuratio est passio materie et 
theologi sicut philosophi querunt efficaciter de figura celi e partium 
principalium mundi, atque pulchra est consideratio de hoc ideo manifesto 
omnia que hic sunt necessaria. Et non solum explicans veritatem figura- 
tionis sed reprobando falsas figurationes. Platonicorum in quo est pulchra 
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consideratio omni homini volenti scire magnificas veritates. Sed iuxta 
figurationem aque pono ingens nature miraculum, quo, scilicet, efficaciter 
demonstratur quod idem vas continere potest plus de liquore cum est 
in inferiori loco quam cum altius elevatur et plus continebit in celario 
quam in solario. Et ulterius extenditur consideratio ad unitatem mundi 
et finitatem, quia qui ponit plures mundos aut unum infinitum non potest 
ponere unum Deum secundum Aristotelem et Averoym primo celi et mundi 
et quia tempus sequitur conditiones materiales et motus sequitur tempus 
et evum est annexum tempori et hee omnia ignorantur a [f. 81] vulgo 
propter hoc quod non dantur cause in eis per vias geometricas ideo descendo 
adhee. Sed habundantius ad motum propter hoc quod magna difficultas et 
utilitas est ibi et multiplex pulchra figuratio. Unde in illa parte tanguntur 
radices magne scientie que vocatur scientia de ponderibus. Deinde comparo 
mathematicam primo mediantibus scientiis aliis et rebus mundi quas facit 
cognosci que necessarie sunt theologie probans per sanctos copiose quod 
utilissima est theologie et quoniam septem sunt radices magne quibus 
mathematica valet sapientie divine sciende, ideo ostendo hoc in singulis 
capitulis inter que aliqua sunt infinite difficultalis non propter se ipsa sed 
propter hoc quod vulgus mathematicam ignorat etiam compositum. 
Maxime vero est difficultas de passione Domini que kalenda et quota fuerit 
luna quando celebrabatur, in quo casu non fero sententiam quia non 
potest ferri sine Apostolica sanctione. Pono tamen rationes efficaces 
contra sensum vulgi mathematicam ignorantis. Et quamvis mathematica 
sit utilissima sapientie divine, ut ex hiis manifestum est, tamen quia 
alique auctoritates sanctorum propter iudicia futurorum sunt effuse 
contra nomen mathematice ideo expono eas ostendens quod non 
potest aliquid obici contra mathematicam que est pars philosophie 
sed solum contra mathematicam que est pars artis magice. Unde 
contra hance sancti solum locuti sunt veram mathematicam extol- 
lentes. Duplex enim est mathematica, una est supersticiosa que 
necessitatem interponit omnibus et libero arbitrio certam cognitionem 
ponit in omnibus futuris; sed hec a sanctis et a philosophis reprobata 
est sicut manifestissime ostendo. Reliqua vero mathematica que pars est 
philosophie licet conveniat in nomine cum predicta tamen contraria est 
professione et a sanctis maxime commendata. Postquam vero hec ita se 
habent descendo ad mathematice potestatem prout ad ecclesiam com- 
paratur et tango ibi de fide quam tenet Ecclesia quomodo potest roborari 
per hance scientiam: ostendens quod astronomia revolvit omnes sectas 
principales, que non possunt esse nisi sex, in quibus occupatur totum 
genus humanum a principio mundi usque in finem. Et manifesto 
quomodo astronomi distingunt has sectas, incipientes a secta hebreorum 
usque ad sectam antichristi: et quomodo laudes maximas dant secte 
christiane : et quomodo testificantur Christum debere nasci de virgine 

et quomodo et quando secta Machometi destruetur ut magnum gaudium 
prestetur Christianis. Et per hec preparetur via ad considerationem 
temporis antichristi. Quod si ecclesia scrutaretur prophetias sacri textus 
et dicta sanctorum et sententias Sibille et Merlini et aliorum prophetarum 
gentilium, adderetque considerationes mathematicas et scientie experi- 
mentalis proculdubio utiliter posset sibi providere contra tempora anti- 
christi et suorum. Magna enim est consideratio unde sit oriundus et 
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quis erit : et sic de ceteris eiusconditionibus. Et si ecclesia faceret quod 
in se esset, Deus, credo, uberius revelaret, precipue si de hoc ordinaretur 
aliqua oratio specialis per totam ecclesiam. Nam prophetie aliquando 
dicte sunt cum omni assertione et irrevocabili iudicio aliquando non sic, 
sicut patet de Nathan propheta, qui verbum suum revocavit quod dixerat 
de edificatione templi. Et Ysaias dixit Ezechie quod disponeret domui 
sue ut moreretur et tamen vita sua per 15 annos fuit protensa, et similiter 
de prophetia Ione de subversione Ninive et huiusmodi multa sunt. Unde 
quamplura dicta sunt de antichristo que evenient per negligentiam 
Christianorum et que mutarentur si Christiani facerent quod in eis esset ; 
scilicet ut tempus eius inquirerent et scientias magnas haberent in 
promptu quibus ipse utetur. Nam tune possent eius opera redargui 
tanquam non essent miraculosa ut finget se facere sicut Deus, quoniam 
erunt opera nature et philosophie et artium magnarum quamvis multa 
poterit facere per adjutorium demonum. Et si ecclesias haberet pars 
instructas scientiis magnificis tune pro eius utilitate possent fieri opera 
consimilia operibus antichristi et posset falsitas eius aperiri et violencia 
repelli in multis: ut saltem illa eius turbatio pessima mitigetur multi- 
pliciter. Deinde additur consideratio de falsitate Kalendarii maxima et 
de eius possibili correctione, et qualiter potest corrigi. A principio enim 
ecclesie fuit magna contentio de hoc et diu duravit, tandem fuit omissa 
tum propter difficultatem tum propter hoc quod ecclesia fuit illis temporibus 
occupata nimis contra tyrannos et contra hereticos, tum quia astronomia 
non fuit certificata illis temporibus, et adhuc difficile est eam certificari in 
omnibus. Sed tamen quantum sufficit Kalendario potest bene certifi- 
cari: et quoniam non potest fieri hoc negotium [f. 81 d] nisi per prelatos, 
et prelati non habuerunt usum astronomie et compoti, ideo neglectum est 
usque nunc. Sed post correctionem sacri textus corruptissimi in exem- 
plari vulgato, nichil est in ecclesia Dei quod tantum indigeat remedio. 
Et vilissimus error est et plenus omni scandalo cum ex sola procedit igno- 
rantia, sicut sciunt omnes compotiste et astronomi et qui hiis sunt imbuti. 


Hiis habitis facio computationem mathematice ad regimen reipublice 
et hic maiora et iocundiora reperiuntur quam in prioribus. Nam hic 
tango radices cognoscendi hec inferiora per celestia. Et ad hoc sciendum 
oportet scire quantitatem et figuram habitabilis et climata et regiones 
mundi ut sciamus quibus et quot modis varientur regiones ab invicem per 
celestia, et qualiter eadem regio in diversis horis, diebus, septimanis, 
mensibus quartis anni et annis diversis ; et qualiter res diverse eiusdem 
regionis, et ideo tanguntur planetarum et stellarum fixarum nature quibus 
operantur in hoc mundo et super res singulas, et canones et tabule et 
figure necessariead hecassignantur. Et datur modus universalis iudicandi 
de singulis. Modus autem particularis et specialis reservatur principali 
scripto, quod vestra sanctitas requisivit. Et si homo nesciret plus de 
hoc mundo quam quod hec pars huius tractatus tenet non esset 
ignobili preditus scientia radicali respectu ceterarum que conse- 
quuntur ad radices. Deinde maior accidit consideratio quam operum 
utilium ut prospera reipublice promoveantur et adversa reprimantur et de 
hiis utetur antichristus et sui. Unde per opera hec experimentalis scientie 
et perspective dividet terrami gratuito nisi ecclesia per considerationem 
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sapientie cccurrat et hiis operibus sapientes a principio usi sunt. Nam 
Moyses et Salomon et Aristoteles et multi tyranni mundum sic invaserunt 
ut Alexander Magnus qui non habuit 40 milia hominum et tamen ausus 
fuit totum mundum invadere et prevaluit. Sed Aristoteles cum eo fuit et 
mundum tradidit ei per sapientiam mathematice cum aliis scientiis 
sapientialibus. Et tango considerationes astronomie non solum respectu 
alterationis totius mundi sed aliquid specialiter pro operibus medicine, 
manifestans quomodo necesse est medicum scire astronomiam aut operatur 
a casu et fortuna. Et tango maxima opera geometrie et secretissima et 
armerice et musice que sunt maxima et vix exprimi possunt et ideo de 
hiis pauca verba facio. Et cum remanent nobis due comparationes 
mathematice, scilicet respectu considerationis infidelium et reprobationis 
eorum qui converti non possunt quod tango de hiis quantum ad presens 
sufficit. Nam radices ideo signate sunt in prioribus distinctionibus ut satis 
manifesto. Deinde remanet una scientia que in me est facilis et puerilis 
in qualibet lingua. Sed quia sapientia latinorum tanta est ex alienis 
linguis, nam totus textus sacer et tota philosophia descenderunt a linguis 
extraneis, ideo gramatica ut est utilis latinis maxima sui utilitate com- 
prehendit orthographiam aliarum linguarum et cetera que ad gramaticam 
pertinere noscuntur. Et hoc ostendo per 8 magnas et pulchras con- 
siderationes, ut videatur quod minora sunt magis necessaria sicut scribit 
apostolus. Facile enim ex hiis patet omni sapienti quod hic est porta 
philosophie sapientie apud latinos et magis theologie, et comparo hec non 
solum sapientie absolute sed relate ecclesie et ceteris prenotatis. 
Inter que duo maxime sunt consideranda, scilicet, correctio sacri textus 
et conversio infidelium. Nam sine contradictione probo universali pro- 
batione quod totus textus in exemplari vulgato est falsus vel dubius, que 
dubitatio habet cadere in virum sapientem, sicut timor approbatur qui 
cadit in virum constantem. Probatio autem particularis et specialis 
potest vestre sapientie cum iusseritis presentari. Sed non per me solum 
sed longe magis per alium qui in hoc casu laboravit per 30 annos et volvit 
totum modum correctionis et quicquid hic requiritur et potest perficere 
dummodo in libris iuvetur aliarum linguarum. Nam iamdiu est fecisset 
certam probationem si Bibliam grecam et hebream habuisset, et librum 
ethimologiarum in illis linguis que habundat apud eos, sicut 
Ysidorus et Papias apud nos, et sunt etiam in Anglia et in [f. 82] 
Francia et in multis locis inter Christianos. Unde hic homo veri- 
tatem littere daret et expositionem sensus litteralis certam, ita quod 
quilibet tune per se posset intelligere textum Dei sine omni difficultate et 
labore usque ad rerum proprietates et naturas, in quibus stat sensus 
litteralis. Nam omnes creature a summis celorum usque ad terminos 
eorum ponuntur in scriptura vel in genere vel in specie vel in simili vel 
in singulari quarum cognitio facit sensum litteralem ut per convenientes 
adaptiones et similitudines transumptasarebus eliciantur sensus spirituales. 
Nam hoc est proprium Scripture et propter hoc per expositiones sanc- 
torum et sapientum ut sic tota sapientia philosphie sciatur in expositione 
sapientie Dei et quod illi homini deficit in hac parte potest sufficienter per 
alios haberi per vestrum adiutorium et mandatum. 


Non solum adolescens hic potest vestre sanctitatis occupationibus in 
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opere quod mitto deservire, si placet, sed prelibatio nunc digesta totius 
tractatus aperit intellectum. Insuper modus legendi remedium prestat. 
Si vero tempus haberet vestra dominatio melius esset totum per ordinem 
legere quia priora in ordine sciendi precedunt que sequuntur. Quoniam 
tamen inundationes negociorum vestre beatitudinis animum sollicitant et 
quia idemptitas mater est saucietatis, ideo poterit vestra sapientia aliquid 
cuiuslibet partis de septem temptare et visa intentione primarum ad 
sequentes transire. Prima vero pars et ultima sunt eiusdem generis, 
quia omnia sunt moralia que in prima parte continentur propter quod 
facilis est transitus a primis ad posteriora. In prima vero parte et 
secunda et tertia et ultima non est aliqua fere difficultas, et in multis locis 
aliarum magna planicies reperitur, ita quod licet multa sint difficillima ut 
opere compleantur satis tamen de facili possunt intelligi ut cum in applica- 
tione numerorum ad res que in scriptura ponuntur ardua est et maxima 
comparatio computandi precipue in magnitudine et altitudine celorum et 
stellarum et elementorum mundi, tamen quilibet sine difficultate potest 
capere quod intendo; et sic in aliis quamplurimis, tam in practicis 
mathematice quam in scientia experimentali ubi opera nature et artis 
subtilia et archana requiruntur que scripto de facili possunt intelligi. 
Ceterum licet in applicatione mathematice ad res mundi et in perspectiva 
et in quibusdam aliis locis sint multe difficultates in modo demonstrand, 
nisi apud eos qui geometriam noscunt, cum ipse veritates concluse per 
quas est labor demonstrandi sunt satis faciles secundum se, et delectabiles 
perlegenti. Et quicquid ad geometriam secundum se pertinet iuvenis 
hic non solum libro sed corde novit. Si enim ita bene sciret applicare 
eam ad res et scientias sicut scit in propria forma eam tune sibi et aliis 
sufficeret, quia illa est via in omnia cognoscenda ut tractatus series 
manifestat. 

Totum autem opus usque ad scriptum principale quod vestra petit 
serenitas ob hoc habere difficultatem necesse est quia in summa et 
universali transeo et incomplete et per frusta et tamen oportet sic esse in 
principio quia Aristoteles et Seneca dicunt: Quod nata est nobis via a 
confusis ad distincta et ab universalibus ad particularia et ab incompletis 
ad perfecta et a partibus ad tota. 


THE INVENTORY OF THE JEWELS AND WARDROBE OF QUEEN 
ISABELLA (1307-8). 


Tue following document is printed from what is evidently a fair 
copy in the French Archives Nationales, Trésor des Chartes, J. 631, 
No. 4. It obviously refers to Isabella, wife of Edward II, though 
the copyist has misdated it 1289. The writing is in the hand of 
the early fourteenth century, very carefully done, but with no 
ornamental letters except the initial C. It is written on two 
pieces of white vellum sewn together in a long roll. H. de Boville 
is doubtless Hugues de Bouville who figured as chambellan in 1287 
among the officials authorised to enter into the Chambre aux 
Deniers, receiving wages as such,' and was present at the present- 
1 Borrelli de Serres, Recherches sur divers services publics, p. 313. 
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ment of the accounts of the Temple in 1289. He appears again in 
a similar capacity in 1801.2 It is a good illustration of the truth 
of the statement of M. Borrelli de Serres that Bouville and his 
fellows, in addition to their duties of audit and general surveillance 
in financial matters, acted also themselves on different occasions as 
gestionnaires avec compte particulier.® In this case the sum is a very 
considerable one for the period, close on 21,000 pounds Parisis. 
The copyist has miscopied other figures besides the date. In 
the Somme for the autres joiaux a faire la volonte de la royne, the 
copyist has probably omitted IIII°, the reading being II™ IIII* 
VIL1. XVIs. VId., and the correct total of the items 2,487. 16s. 6d. 
The Somme des hostillemens dessus dis should be 1,9711. 5s. 10d., not 
1,972l. 5s. 10d. as in the manuscript. Allowing for these corrections 
the total is 21,2751. 11s. 2d., or 20,8761. 11s. 2d. without them. 
The blanks left point to an intended revision which it never 
received. Its presence in the T’résor des Chartes seems to point to 
its being a special copy intended for the king, as also does the 
careful character of the handwriting and the elaborate initial C. 
Even a medieval scribe would scarcely have wasted so much pains 
on a document of a purely business character. It is the jewels 
mentioned that Edward is said to have handed over to Gaveston, 
thereby causing the first quarrel between himself and Isabella. 
As will be seen, the purchases included not only jewels, crowns, and 
trinkets, but also furniture and vestments for the royal chapel, and 
household linen. Indeed, what we have is nothing less than a 
complete outfit for the queen and her ladies, including even horses, 
and the means of conveying it and Isabella and her household to 
England. The marriage took place on 25 Jan. 1808 at Boulogne, 
so that the document must belong to the year 1807 or 1808. For 
the sake of clearness I have inserted apostrophes where necessary, 
and changed the Roman figures (except in the date) into Arabic. 
Watter E. Ruopss. 


C’ est le compte des joyaux et autres choses appartenans a |’ 
aournement de la royne d’ angleterre achetees par H. de Boville |’ an mil 
cc iiii** ix, 

Joyaus pour le corps de la royne. 

Pour une couronne 7501. Pour une autre couronne 6001. pour une 
autre couronne 2801. pour un cercle dor 3001. pour un autre cercle dor a 
pierrerie 4001. pour un fermail d’ or a deux lions a pierrerie 200 1. pour une 
fleur de lis dor a pierrerie 400 1. pour uns trecons d’ or d’ orfaverie et un 
chapel de celle oeuvre a rubis et esmeraudes 3361. 19s. 1d. pour uns autres 
trecons adoublez 761. 6s.3d. Et pour deux autres 1151.9s.7d. Pour 
trois hennaps d’ or pesans 16 mars 6 onces 4 esterlins ob. 8721. 17s. 9d. 
pour deux pos a vin e un pot a eaue un hennap sans pie e deux cuilliers 
d’ or pesans 18 mars e 5 onces 836 |. 14s. 4d. Somme 5168 1. 7s. 


2 Borrelli de Serres, Recherches sur divers services publics, p. 318. 3 Ibid. p. 325. 
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Autres joiaux a faire la volonte de la royne. 

Pour quatre couronnes d’ or a pierrerie 540 1. pour trois chapeaux a rubis 
et esmeraudes 2551. Pour un fermail et une fleur de lis d’ or 1601. Pour 
une cainture d’ or 120 1. pour 4 hennaps d’ or pesans 18 mars une once e 
trois esterlins 5801. 6s. 3d. 

Pour quatre hennaps dargent dores a piez pesans 162 mars 37 ester- 
lins 882 1. 10s. 8d. Somme 2087 1. 16s. 6d. par{isis]. 

Hostillemens d’ argent pour |’ ostel. 

Pour cincquante escueles pesans 99 mars e 10 esterlins 68s. pour 
mare 886 1. 16s. 6d. pour euvre 2s. pour marc 91. 18s. pour 30 escuelles de 
60 mars 70s. pour mare 210 1. e pour l’ouvrage 2s. pour marc 61. Somme 
80 escuelles 5621. 14s. 6d. 

Pour six grans plas e douze autres mendres e 24 autres plas a fruit 
pesans 106 mars 5 onces 2 esterlins et ob. 68s. pour marc 3621, 12s. e 
pour ouvrage 2s. pour marc 101. 12s. 6d. Somme de ces plas 373 1. 4s. 6d. 

Pour deux grans justes a vin quatre pos de quarte e deux pintes 
1861. 12s. 9d. Pour quarante hennaps blans sans pie leschansonnerie 
172 1. 11s. 6d. Pour quatre bacins a laver mains 135 1. 15s. pour quatre 
autre divers bacins a laver 107 1. 4s. 9d. 

Pour deux autres bacins a laver son chief 561. 16s. pour quatre 
douzaines de cuilliers 21 1. 18s. 6d. pour deux plas a dragee 401. 18s. et 
pour deux hennaps pour chambre 281. 15s. 3d. Pour une grant escuelle 
pour aumosne 142 1. 19s. 9d. Pour une nef 91 1. 18s. 4d. Pour fouraus 
de cuir bouli a garder e mettre les vaisseaux dessus dis et pour le dechiet 
de |’ argent dessus dit 50 1. 2s. Somme des hostillemens dessus dis 
1972 1. 5s. 10d. 

Aournemens e hostillemens appartenans a la chappelle. 

Pour un calice d’ or 2091. 10s. 7d. Pour une tres belle croisd’ or 175 1. 
Pour deux bacins d’argent dores et esmailliez 41 1. 2s. 6d. pour un ulcel a 
eaue benoite 34 1. 8s. 6d. Pour un esautier 461. 5s. 6d. Pour deux 
burettes 111. 15s. 10d. pour deux chandeliers 421. 2s. 3d. Pour ( 4) 
101. 19s. 10d. pour une table a porter la pays 112s. pour une boiste ivuire 
garnie d’ argent a mettre le pain a chanter 52s. Somme de ces aourne- 
mens e hostillemens pour la chapelle 579 1. 9s. 

Item en toile pour 6 aubes, pour 6 surplis pour 6 roches pour 6 
touailles pour toile a fere corporaux pour 5 paire de paremens aus dites 
touailles pour livres de chapelle c’est assavoir messel greel epistolier et 
ordinaire. Pour 6 aumuces de dos de calaber forres de vair pour trois 
chapes de cuer chasuble tunique et damatique de veluel rouge. Pour 
autant de garnemens de drap d’ or blanc de turquie. Pour 8 chasubles 
une de veluel vert |’ autre de ( ‘) rouge et la tierce de samit noir 
avec les estoles e phanons de mesmes pour 3 seurtaintes pour un parement 
d’ autel de drap d’ or de turquie pour demi drap d’ or de veluel a fair un 
dossier a autel. Pour un drap de veluel roie a couvrir |’ ecrin. Pour un 
drap roie a couvrir |’ autel pour un autre drap de soie a tenir la platene du 
calice. Pour un orillier a mettre dessus le messel de drap d’ or de turquie 
pour un escrin a mettre les corporaux. Pour les courtines de |’ oratoire 
la royne. Pour les tapis a mettre devant lautel et en |’ oratoire la royne 
des armes de France et d’ angleterre pour 6 touailles pour 2 coffres a 


* This space is left blank in the manuscript. 
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mettre les choses dessus dites. Pour une some et un bahu et un coffre 
pour les cierges et pour 20 pieces de drap dor a faire des offrandes 
696 1. 8s. 4d. 

Somme total pour la chappelle 1275 1. 17s. 4d. 

Robes pour le corps de la royne. 

Pour une robe de samit rouge pour une autre robe dor de turquie 
en laquelle elle fu espousee. pour une autre robe de ‘veluel gramsi 
pour un corset de tartais moret et pour une autre robe de tartais changent 
pour une robe de trois draps d’or palazin pour un couvertoir de samit 
rouge pour un couvertoir de drap d’or pour 6 garnemens d’ escarlate moree 
pour 6 garnemens d’un drap vert de Douay pour 6 garnemens d’ un tresbon 
mabre pour 6 garnemens descarlate rosee pour une robe pour une robe de 
drap de broiselles et 5 paire de robes de diverses couleurs du don du roy 
de France. Somme 1183 1. 5s. par[isis] pour le corps la royne. 

Pour forrures pour le corps la royne tant pour chapes manteaux sercos 
gardecorps couvertous et autre garnemens forres d’ ermine de camocas de 
menu vair de gros vair e autres forrures 11101. 18s. 7d. 

Somme toute des robes et forrures pour le corps la royne 2294 1, 3s. 4d. 

Pour robes pour dames et damoiselles 245 1. 18s. 

Pour forrures pour elles 2131. 19s. 

Somme des robes et forrures pour dames et damoiselles 4591. 17s. 

Draps nappes et touailles pour le corps la royne c’ est assavoir 1288 
aunes de toile de Rains pour faire 15 paire de draps pour le litla royne 
et 447 aunes de toile de Rains a faire robelinges pour elle. Et 419 aunes 
de toile pour baings 13001. 6s. 6d. Item pour toile pour dames et 
damoiselles et pour autres toiles necessaires a envelopper e mettre les dites 
toiles pour touailles pour lostel et pour sacs pour enfardeler les choses 
dessus dites 281 1. 4s. 6d., pour 126 petis coeuvrechies ? 1481. 8s. Et 
pour 6 douzainez de coiffes 181. 

Aournemens de chambre. 

Pour une chambre de drap d’ or lozengee des armes ‘de France 
d’ Angleterre et de Brebant c’est assavoir coutepointe chevetier ciel 8 quar- 
reaux et 8 pecis tappis. Et pour une autre chambre de France tant seule- 
ment. Et pour une autre chambre esleriee dellemeismes avec un esprevier 
et courtines de meismes et pour une autre petite chambre c ’est assavoir 
coutepointe et quatre petis tapis tant seulement de couleur rouge pour un 
doublet pour le lit la royne pour un matras un coissin et orillier pour un 
esprevier ouvre d’ or pour 4 courtines de cendel et deux de toile pour 10 
sieges pour un dossier pour table aparer et un autre a chascun jour 
pour 4 chaieres et une damoisel et forriaux de cuir pour les mettre et une 
damoisel et forriaux de cuir a lez mettre. Pour7 coutepointes de chendal. 
5 saiges 12 tapis pour garde robe et 4 autres tapis a couvrir les sommiers 
pour une coutepointe 3 tapis et une saige et pour autres 8 tapis et une 
coutepointe et une saige et pour quarriaux pour le char matres et tapis 
pour char 2186 1. 18s. 

Pour chars 6 chevaux pour le char la royne char pour damoiselles 5 
chevaux pour icellui char chairios 10 chevaux pour iceulz charios pour le 
harnois des chevaux des chars et charios pour qurnioon des ferreures par 
voie jusques a la mer 2119 1. 10s. 


Pour sambues pour la royne pour 5 ‘palefrois pour le corps la royne 
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pour 4 lorains pour 4 sambues pour damoiselles pour quatre palefrois pour 
damoiselles pour 4 lorains pour damoiselles pour draps achettes pour 
faire les paremens aus palefrois la royne 1015 1. 13d. Coffres amuncelles 
forciers bahus neccessaires [sic] aus choses dessus dites. 18 pennonciaus 
a conduire le harnois par la mer 4891. 17s. Pour les choses dessus dites 
porter de lieu en autre 91. 4s. 1d. 

Somme total 208791. 12s. 6d. 


[Indorsed des joyauz et habillemens de madame yzabel de France 
Royne d’ Angleterre.] 


AN UNKNOWN TREATY BETWEEN EDWARD IV AND LOUIS XI. 


Tue first volume of the ‘Registres Gascons,’ edited by MM. Ch. 
Bernadou, P. Ythurbide, and E. Ducéré (pp. 132, 133-4), published 
at Bayonne in 1896, contains the following order of Louis XI to 
proclaim a treaty with England, agreed to in 1482. As the existence 
of this treaty has been hitherto unknown to historians the discovery 
has been submitted to Mr. James Gairdner, who writes as follows 
on the subject :— 

‘That Louis XI made a fresh treaty with England in 1482 is a 
new point and not a little interesting. The meaning of it, more- 
over, is pretty clear. Since 1475, when Edward IV flattered him- 
self that he had forced Louis to pay him tribute, matters between 
England and France had seemed to be settled. The peace was to 
last for the joint lives of the two kings, and was to be cemented by 
a marriage between the dauphin and Edward’s daughter Elizabeth. 
Edward hardly seems to have thought of Louis playing him false, 
believing, no doubt, that by his alliance with Burgundy he had 
France at his mercy. In 1476, however, Charles the Bold was 
killed at Granson, leaving his daughter Mary his heiress, and 
Burgundy, of course, was weaker. In 1479 negociations were 
opened between England and France for an extension of the 
“ truce,” as it was still called, for 100 years after the death of the 
prince who died first (Rymer, xii. 98). But in 1480 Edward made 
a compact with Maximilian of Burgundy and his wife Mary (the 
real heiress of the duchy), that if Louis would not submit his 
differences with them to him he would take their part against him 
(ibid. xii. 183-4). In 1482 Mary unexpectedly died from a fall 
from her horse, and Louis at once saw his advantage. He first 
smoothed matters with Edward by this new treaty which has 
just been discovered, prolonging the time, not for 100 years 
(that proposal evidently had fallen through), but for one year 
after the death of the prince who died first; then negociated the 
treaty of Arras (concluded on December 28) with Maximilian for the 
marriage of the dauphin with his daughter Margaret, in violation 
of the former pledge to marry him to Edward’s daughter. And 
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Maximilian was apparently no less perfidious in the matter than 
Louis. The Anglo-Burgundian alliance was gone; the French 
tribute to England must cease ; and Comines believed that Edward, 
who died in April following, died of the treaty of Arras.’ 


WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 


Séance du 16 Octobre 1482. 
(Suit dans le manuscrit, une page blanche.) 


Messieurs, je me recommande 4 vous. (Je) vous enuoie le double 
d’une comission que le Roy m’a enuoie pour la treue continue entre luy 
et le Roy d’Anglaterre ; fectes la crier et publier ainssi qu’il est acoustume ; 
toutes fois pour ce ne laisses point de bien garder le bille, auxj bien ou 
mieulx que auez acoustume; de ce que surbiendra le bous le farey 
assauoir, priant Dieu, Messieurs, qu’il vous aie en sa garde. Escruit 4 
Bordeu le xv° d’octobre. Ainssi signe au pie: Le bien vostre, Odet 
Daidie, Et au doux : a Mess" le escheuinx de le cite de Baione. 

Segse la tenor de ladite comission : 


Loys par la grace de Dieu Roy de France, a nostre ame et feal con- 
seillier et chambellan le Sire de Comminge, admiral de Guienne ou a ses 
lieuxtenans, salut et dilection. Comme despi en ca plusieurs traictez et 
appoinctements ayent este faitz entre nous et le Roy d’Angleterre pour la 
seurte de noz pays seigneuries et subgectz et des siens, et mesmement 
taules et abstinence de guerre pour aucun temps, lequel n’est encores 
passe, Mais pour tousiours viure en paix et transquilite entre nous et luy, 
et les subgectz d’ung chascun coste, ayons encores fait prins et continue 
lesdictes treues et abstinence de guerre durant la vie d’entre nous deux 
et vng an apres la mort du premier decedant, ainsi et par la forme et 
maniére qu’elles ont este et sont par cy deuant prinses entre nous et ledit 
Roy d’Angleterre, par quoy soit besoing le faire crier et publier par aucuns 
lieux de notre royaulme, a ce plus seurement noz subgectz puissent aller 
et frequenter la mer et le pays d’Angleterre marchandement ou autrement 
sans crainte et dangier. Pour ce est il que nous vous mandons et com- 
mectons par ces pressentes que vous faictes crier, publier, signiffier et 
assauoir par tous les lieuxs, pors, haures, coste de le mer de Guienne et 
ailleurs ou verrez que besoing sera lesdictes treues et abstinence de guerre 
ainsi prinses, conclues et prolongees entre nous et le Roy d’Angleterre 
et les pays, terres et seigneuries et subjectz d’ung chascun coste, durant 
le temps de noz vies et vng an apres le premier decedant, et tout ainsi que 
elles sont et ont este par cy deuant. Et faictes ou faictes faire inhibicion et 
deffence de par nous sur les peines en tel cas requises que, contre ne au 
preiudice des dictes treues, aucun de quelque estat ou condition que soit ne 
face ou face faire aucunement au contraire, en pugnissent et corrigent les 
infracteurs d’icelles treues de telles pugnicions et amandes corporelles, 
criminelles, et ciuilles, ainsi et telles que au cas aparthiendra, nonobstant 
opposicions ou apposicions clameur de haro et doleances quelxconques, 
pour lesquelles ne voulons estre aucunement differe. De ce faire vous 
donnons pouuoir, auctorite commission et mandement espicial ; mandons 
et commandons a tous noz justiciers officiers et subgectz que avons, voz 
commis et depputez, en ce faisant obeissent et entendent diligenment. 
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Donne au Plesseis du Pare le penultime jour de septembre l’an de grace 
mil iiij* iiij** et deux, et de nostre regne le xxij®. Ainsi signe: par le 
Roy ; le conte de Marle, mareschal de France ; le sire de Bouchaige, et 
autres presents. PARENT. 


JHUS. 


De las partz deu Rey Nre sauuiran S°" et de Moss de Cominge, 
comissaire en queste part : 

Ffem assauer a totz los subjectz deudit S* de queinh estat et condicion 
que sien que lodit Seinhor a feyt treubes et abstinence de guerre per si et 
sons subjectz, ab lo Rey d’Angleterre et sons subjectz, duredeyre ladite 
treube et abstinence de guerre entre lesditz S's Reys la vite durant d’enter 
lor dus et vng an apres deu prumer descedant, aissi et per le forme que 
per auant eren enter losditz S™ feyte. Per que mandam a totz los 
subjectz deu Rey Ne dit S°: que ladite treube et abstinence de guerre 
aissi feyt per lodit Seinhor ab lo Rey d’Angleterre et sons subjectz per lo 
termj susdit, aquere ayen a entretenir et goardar chens aquere augunement 
imfrauder ne rompe. Et asso sus pene de confiscacion de corps et de 
bens et autrement estre punitz aissi que au cas apertendra cum a rebelles 
et deshobediens. 

Publicat fo lo present crit de comandement deu S* En loctenant de Moss. 
lo mayre de le ciutat de Baione, escleuinx et conseilh dequere au torn de 
ledite ciutat et quoayreforcx dequere a son de trompe per mj Johan de le 
Segue scindic et procurayre de ledite ciutat digmenjen a xx d’octobre mil 
iiij® lxxxij. Presens: Bernad deu Sanguinet, Arnauton de Bone Notz, 
Berthomyu de Naymes, Laurens de la Lande et plusors autres vesinx de 
ledite ciutat. 


WILLIAM HEDGES IN TURKEY. 


Lorp Wrncuitsea’s despatches supply the exact dates of Hedges’ 
visit to England,in 1661, which are only approximately deter- 
mined by Mr. L. L. Kropf.'' Lord Winchilsea writes in his letter 
of 1 March 166% (0.8.) from Constantinople,‘ I thought fit to write 
also by the bearer hereof M* Hedges (who is to returne againe 
suddainly and is so discreet a person as you may entrust with 
anything to mee).’ During this visit, as Mr. Kropf points out, 
Hedges was appointed by the Levant Company their treasurer at 
Constantinople. He must have started on his return journey soon 
after the date of his pass (24 Oct.), for Lord Winchilsea adds 
in a postscript to his letter of 1 Feb. 1664 (0.8.), ‘ At this instant 
M° Hedges is arrived . . .’” A. E. Sramp. 


TWO DESPATCHES RELATIVE TO THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY. 


Amone the various accounts of the battle of Fontenoy by eye- 
witnesses there are two which deserve particular attention—Saxe’s 
report to the war minister, Argenson, and Ligonier’s letter to 


! Enexise Historicat Review, xii. 312 (April). 
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the British foreign secretary, Lord Harringten. The latter, which 
is among the foreign office papers in the public record office, has 
not been printed, though the relation of the action sent home by 
the duke of Cumberland, and published by authority, borrowed 
largely from it. Saxe’s report is included in the ‘Lettres et 
Mémoires’ compiled by Grimoard and published in 1794. But, 
besides minor misprints, some of the paragraphs have been mis- 
placed, spoiling the sequence of it, and in one case cutting a 
sentence in two. It seems worth while, therefore, to reprint it in 
what appears to be its true order, alongside of Ligonier’s. The 
transpositions have been indicated by references to the pages. A 
few notes on particular points have been added. E. M. Luoyp. 


Le Maréchal de Saxe au Comte d’Argenson: 


Au camp devant Tournai, le 13 mai 1745. 

Je croirois manquer, Monsieur, 4 l’amitié dont vous m’honorez, si je 
n’entrois pas dans quelques détails avec vous sur l’événement qui est 
arrivé avant-hier. 

Les ennemis nous ont attaqué dans la plaine d’Antoin. Comme j’avois 
toujours cru, malgré la diversité des opinions, qu’ils viendroient par ce 
cété-la, j’avois depuis quelques jours examiné avec attention le terrain, 
pour en tirer l’avantage que les situations peuvent fournir 4 un Général. 
Lorsque les troupes ont été formées j’ai eu la satisfaction de voir la dis- 
position approuvée généralement, tant par l’officier que par le soldat; ce 
qui est un grand point 4 la guerre. Les ennemis s’étant approchés le 
19 [9] du Haut-Escaut, le Roi m’a ordonné de faire passer la partie de 
l’armée qui étoit 4 Ja rive gauche de |’Escaut, ov je l’ai formée comme je 
l’avois projetté ; la droite de l’infanterie & Antoin, le centre au village 
de Fontenoi, qui est traversé par un ravin, et la gauche, en venant en 
équerre, 4 l’extrémité des bois de Barri, ot j’avois fait construire une 
bonne redoute.? J’avois fait couper les haies et les arbres en avant du 
ravin qui traverse le village de Fontenoi; aprés quoi j’ai fait briler la 
moitié du village qui se trouvoit au-deli du ravin. Derriére cette ligne 
d’infanterie j’ai placé la cavalerie sur deux lignes, appuyant la droite a 
l'infanterie entre le village de Fontenoi et Antoin, et la gauche 4 la 
chapelle de Notre-Dame-des-Bois. Le terrain va en pente douce depuis 
Antoin, Fontenoi, Notre-Dame-des-Bois et 4 l’extrémité des bois de Barri 
jusqu’a Fontenoi, et de Notre-[Dame]-des-Bois jusqu’’ Antoin.2 Ou 
étoit appuyée notre gauche, c’étoit 4 la redoute dont je viens de faire 
mention,‘ j’avois placé sur la pente qui regarde Tournai, et qui est hors 
de la vue du terrain ot étoient les ennemis, plusieurs réserves, tant de 
cavalerie que d’infanterie, et pour derniére ressource la Maison du Roi et 
les Carabiniers. Le reste de la journée du 10 se passa 4 placer et & 
ranger les troupes, et en légéres escarmouches entre les Grassins et les 


) Lettres et Mémoires du Maréchal de Saxe, tome i. pp. 230-6. Paris, 1794. 

? Besides this redoubt there was another to the north of it, and three others between 
Fontenoy and Antoing; but they played no material part in the battle. The interval 
between this redoubt and Fontenoy was less than half a mile. 

* Comma in Lettres, &¢., followed by small o. + Semicolon in Lettres, &c. 
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ennemis, qui travailloient 4 ouvrir des marches sur plusieurs colonnes 
pour venir 4 nous. Le 11, 4 5 heures du matin, je les vis se former 4 la 
demi-portée du canon de nous, les Anglais étoient 4 la droite, vis-d-vis 
notre gauche, et les Hollandais s’allongérent en équerre vers Antoin. 
J’avois placé 100 piéces de canon de campagne en différens endroits tout 
du long du front de l'infanterie; un moment aprés, en placant une 
batterie de canon, M. du Brocard fut tué, et le Roi fait une grande perte 
dans cet officier, qu’il ne remplacera pasaisément. Aprés une demi-heure 
de canonade, les Anglais attaquérent le village de Fontenoi avec de 
grands cris;° j’y avois placé la brigade de Dauphin et celle du Roi, pour 
la soutenir ; 4 une forte petite distance, derri¢re étoit celle dela Couronne 
et de Royal; les Anglais y furent si bien regus que dans un moment le 
ravin, qui est au-devant du village, fut comblé de corps morts; ils soutin- 
rent cependant cette attaque ® 
[p. 284]? par un feu de mousqueterie fort vif* Un moment aprés 
l’attaque du village de Fontenoi, je les vis déboucher de derriére le village 
sur deux lignes d’infanterie fort épaisses, et ils vinrent attaquer les 
Gardes-Frangaises et Suisses, qui occupoient le terrain entre le village de 
Fontenoi et la redoute de la gauche; les Gardes furent pliées dans un 
moment, et il me fut impossible de les rallier; comme la droite de ces 
deux lignes s’étoit fort approchée de la redoute de la gauche, elle se 
trouvoit fort incommodée par le feu de l’artillerie et de la mousqueterie 
qui en sortoit ; elles voulurent, par un quart de conversion 4 gauche, se 
replier sur le village de Fontenoi, pour prendre notre infanterie, qui y 
étoit en flane et en queue. 

Sur ce mouvement, je les chargeai avec la gauche de ma premiére ligne 
de cavalerie, ce qui les obligea 4 s’arréter. Ils couvrirent leur flanc d’un 
bataillon, ce qui nous presentoit une espéce de bataillon quarré long.® 


5 Fontenoy was attacked mainly by the Dutch. According to Espagnac (Histoire 
de Maurice, Comte de Saxe) and to the author of the Historical Memoirs of the Duke 
of Cumberland, there was a first attack about 9 a.m., and a second at 10 a.m, simul- 
taneously with the advance of the right wing upon the interval between the village 
and the wood. The Hanoverian battalions took part in the first attack; in the second 
their place was taken by two British battalions (the 3rd and the 42nd Highlanders), 
the Hanoverians being formed on the left of the right wing, and joining in its advance. 
Saxe went in the first instance to Antoing, and watched the repulse of the Dutch 
from that point. This accounts for his speaking of the English as issuing from behind 
the village of Fontenoy. 

® Full stop in Lettres, &c. 7 Capital in Lettres, &c. 

8 Comma in Lettres, &c. 

® In another French account (Lettres et Mémoires, i. 201) this oblong is described 
as a column whose front was of three battalions (i.e. about 400 yards) and whose 
flanks were very long. General David Stewart, in his Sketches of the Highlanders, 
gives a different explanation of the way in which this formation was arrived at: ‘ The 
ground between the wood and Fontenoy being insufficient for the whole to form in 
line, the flanks wheeled back on their right and left, and then facing towards their 
proper front, moved forward along with the centre, thus forming the three sides of a 
hollow square’ (vol. i. p. 275). It is more likely that the front was narrowed in some 
such way as this as the British lines approached the French position, and their flanks 
came under close fire from the village and redoubt, than that, as Saxe describes it, 
the two lines carried the French position, and then wheeled to their left and closed 
the gap between them on their right flank with a battalion. Including the Hanoverians 
and three battalions of Ingoldsby’s brigade (one battalion had been sent to attack 
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Cette situation a duré depuis 8 heures jusqu’d 2 heures aprés-midi,!° les 
empéchant toujours, par plusieurs charges renouvelées de se porter sur le 
village de Fontenoi, qui étoit le point capital. 

Le canon, qui étoit dedans et auprés de la redoute dela gauche, con- 
tenoit pendant ce temps-la toute la cavalerie Anglaise, qui soutenoit cette 
infanterie, et y a causé une grande perte. 

Voyant enfin notre infanterie, la Maison du Roi, les Carabiniers 
et une grande partie de la cavalerie fort rebutée par les différentes charges 
qu’elles avoient fait inutilement sur cette infanterie Anglaise, je fus trouver 
les Carabiniers et leur dis de faire un dernier effort, que les charges pré- 
cédentes n’avoient pas réussi, parce qu’ils s’y etoient pris avec trop de 
vivacité, et qu’ils n’avoient pas donné le temps aux diverses réserves que 
j’avois sur ma gauche, d’arriver sur ce bataillon quarré, ce qui donnoit le 
temps aux Anglais de repousser une attaque aprés l'autre, et qu’il falloit 
faire l’effort en méme-temps. 

[p. 282] Dela je fus joindre la brigade des Irlandais, qui étoit derriére 
la redoute de la gauche avec la brigade de Normandie et ce qui s’étoit rallié 
des Gardes-Francaises et Suisses. Je mis M. de Lowendahl a la téte de 
ce corps, qui étoit placé en colonne par brigade, et lui dit de ce quoi j’étois 
convenu avec les Carabiniers. Nous nous ébranlimes, et la brigade Irlan- 
daise, qui avoit la téte, les chargea aussi audaciéusement qu'il est possible; 
les Carabiniers s’ébranlérent en méme-temps, et la Maison du Roi, jalouse 
de ce qu’on ne lui avoit rien dit, partit & toute jambe et se jeta téte baissée 
dans les Anglais: dans un moment cette colonne anglaise, qui pouvoit 
consister en huit ou 10,000 hommes, fut anéantie.!! 

Je regagnai mon champ de bataille, et m’arrétai 4 cent pas au-dela, 
voyant toute la cavalerie Anglaise en ordre pour soutenir la retraite de son 
infanterie ; dés qu’elle l’eut recueillie, elle commenga sa retraite, et comme 
nous en avions assez, je ne songeai qu’é remettre l’ordre dans les troupes 
qui avoient chargé. 

Je compte que les Anglais ont laissé sur le champ de bataille 7 4 8000 
hommes.'!? Les Hollandais, qui étoient vis-A-vis notre droite, ont aussi 


Fontenoy), there seem to have been twenty battalions, or about 13,000 men, in 
the square. With this number of men, even supposing them to be formed six deep, as 
they probably were, the length of the two lines would be 750 yards, or equal to the 
whole interval between the village and the redoubt. Besides, the British guards were 
on the right of the first line, and if it had wheeled as a whole to the left they would 
have become part of the left flank of the square. In that case they could not have 
been engaged with the Irish brigade, as we are told they were (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1745, p. 315). The plans given in Espagnac’s work go to confirm Stewart’s version 
of the formation, but show the right flank of the square as formed by Ingoldsby’s 
battalions, which joined on to the right of the main body as it advanced. Ingoldsby 
himself said that these battalions did not come within 150 yards of the redoubt. 

© 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. would be six hours; but Saxe himself puts the critical phase of 
the battle at about four hours. Espagnac says that the British attack took place at 
10 a.m. 

 Espagnac, who was present, uses equally strong language—‘ fut foudroyée et 
disparut.’ To this may be opposed not only the English versions, but that of 
Voltaire—‘ Ils quittérent le champ de bataille sans tumulte, sans confusion’ (Siécle 
de Louis XV). 

12 The detailed returns of the English and Hanoverian losses furnished by the 
duke of Cumberland on 15 May gave a total of 5,703, and he stated the Dutch and 
Austrian loss to be 1,554. There seems no reason for questioning these returns; 
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beaucoup perdu par!’effet de notre canon, qui les a si bien contenus qu’ils 
n’ont jamais pu faire approcher leur infanterie de la ndtre. 

Vous verrez, Monsieur, par la copie de la lettre que m’écrit M. le 
Comte d’Etrées, que j’ai détaché pour suivre la marche des ennemis, que 
la victoire est compléte. Je crois que vous trouverez que le Roi n’a pas 
perdu du temps depuis qu’il est arrivé ici. 

Je ne saurois vous faire d’assez grands éloges de la fermeté de son air 
et de sa tranquillité ; il a vu pendant plus de 4 heures la bataille fort 
douteuse ; cependant aucune inquiétude n’a éclaté de sa part; il n’a 
troublé mon opération par aucun ordre opposé au mien, qui est ce qu’il 
y a le plus 4 redouter de la présence d’un Monarque environné d’une Cour 
qui voit souvent les choses autrement qu’elles ne sont; enfin le Roi a été 
présent pendant toute l’affaire, et n’a jamais voulu se retirer, quoique 
bien des avis fussent pour ce parti-l4 pendant toute l’action. 

[p. 285] Mgr. le Dauphin m’a demandé la permission de charger 4 la 
téte de la Maison du Roi. Jugez, Monsieur, de l’inquiétude que peut causer 
une telle présence 4 un Général. Enfin tout a réussi audela de nos 
espérances. 

Les ennemis avoient 53000 hommes effectifs; j’avois été obligé de 
laisser 4 l’entour de la place des troupes, et il s’en faut que nous fussions 
aussi forts qu’eux.'® Le siége n’a pas langui un moment; nous nous 
sommes emparés du reste du chemin-couvert : pendant ce temps-la M. de 
Brezé, quej’y avois laissé pour commander, a fait battre enbréche l’ouvrage 
& corne; les descentes du fossé sont faites, et nous travaillons actuelle- 
ment aux galeries pour le passage. 

Je ne vous parlerai point du nombre des morts et des blessés que 
nous avons, parce qu’il est impossible de le savoir encore; mais je crois 
que cela va de 2 4 3000 hommes.'* 

J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, etc. 


which in the case of some regiments amounted to half their strength. Voltaire gave 
the French loss, from official returns, as 7,139, but General Pajol states it as 5,161 
(Les Guerres sous Louis XV, vol. iii. p. 386). 

13 Ligonier says (in a letter of 7 June to Lord Harrington) that the allied army 
consisted of 46 battalions and 79 squadrons. At full strength this would amount to 
about 50,000 men. But in the statement which accompanied an earlier letter 
(15 April) he reckoned the probable combatants at 650 per battalion and 150 per 
squadron, which would make the effective total under 42,000. Kénigsegg in his report 
said there were 48 battalions and 85 squadrons (Arneth, Maria Theresia’s erste 
Regierungsjahre, vol. iii. p. 412). This would raise the effective total to nearly 44,000. 
An order of battle is given in General Kane’s System of Military Discipline (ed. 1747) 
which shows 45 battalions and 90 squadrons. 

The number of the French troops engaged is more doubtful. It increased as the 
day wore on, reinforcements being brought up by Lowendahl from the left. Voltaire 
says that Saxe’s whole army consisted of 106 battalions and 162 squadrons. The 
author of the Historical Memoirs of the Duke of Cumberland says 109 battalions and 
158 squadrons, and adds that at full strength it would have been 98,000, but did not 
actually exceed 76,000 men. Espagnac says that 27 battalions and 17 squadrons 
were left under Brézé to guard the siege works on the left bank of the Scheldt; and 
of those brought over to the right bank many were employed in guarding the bridges 
above and below Tournay, and watching the country to the north of the Ath road. 
According to Pajol 60 battalions and 110 squadrons took part in the battle, and 
reckoning the battalions at 500 and the squadrons at 150 this would give the total of 
46,500, which agrees fairly with Saxe’s statement, 
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Sir John Ligonier to lord Harrington." 


At the camp near Ath y* 14" of May 1745. 

My Lord,—Your Lordship knows before this the event of the Eleventh, 
It was not a Rash measure, the Rising if possible the Siege of Tournay 
was thought of such consequence, that tho’ the enemy was posted and 
much Superior in numbers, It was by His Royal Highness, the Marshall, 
as well as Prince Waldeck, resolved to Attempt the Relief.’ 

Nous somes done arrivées Le neuf au soir en Veue des Enemis, notre 
Gauche a La Portée du Mousquet de Leur Grand Guardes, on a dabord 
veu Plusieurs Escadrons, separés De notre Armée par un Pays coupé d’un 
Petit Ruisseaii a Notre Gauche, et par des Taillis, des Petits Bois, et des 
Hayes, Qu’ils avoit farcies de leurs Pandoures soutenus par Dix ou Douze 
Petits Escadrons Rangés dans une Plaine qui montoit Par une Pente 
Douce Jusques vers Leur Camp, situé sur La Hauteur, commencant a 
Anthoin Laissant Le Vilage de Fontenoy dans Leur Front, et s’etendant 
vers Leur Gauche Proche d’un Bois considerable, qui etoit audela du 
vilage De Vezon vers Le Centre de notre Droite, Lequel Vilage Etoit aussi 
occupé par les Enemis, et soutenu cote Le Reste par des Petits Escadrons 
de Distance en Distance, Come on ne pouvoit pas Deboucher dans La Plaine 
Entre nos Defilées et Leur-Camp, sans les avoir auparavant Chassés de 
Toutes les Petits Postes, et qu’il etoit trop tard Pour le faire ce Soir, on 
Remit La Partie au Lendemain Matin 10™¢ et L’on comanda six Bat- 
talions et Douze Escadrons de chaque Aile pour cette Mancuvre, qui 
Reussit parfaitement, Les Enemis etant chassés par Tout Jusques sur Le 
Haut de La Coline pres de Leur Camp, ou ils Demeurerent Rangés tant 
pour nous observér, que pour cacher Les Dispositions qu’ils faisaient 
Derriere cette Ligne. §S. A. R., Mons" Le Marechall, Et Le Prince de 
Waldeck entrerent alors dans La Plaine Et ayant Examiné Le Terrain, 
nous Retournames au Camp Laissant Les Detachements aux Postes quils 
occupoient. Et L’ordre fut donné pour Attaquer Les Enemis Le Lende- 
main, apres Leur avoir veu Brulé Le Vilage De Fontenoy qui etoit for- 
tifié. §. A. R. ordona que L’Armée se mettroit en marche a deux Heures 
du Matin Et come Elle etoit informée quil y avoit en Front du Vilage 
de Vezon tout pres du Bois, un Fort garny de Canon ou il Pouvoit tenir 5 
ou 600 Hommes Il ecmanda le Brigadier Ingoldsby avec quatre bons 
Battalions et Trois Pieces de six Livres pour Attaquer Le Fort, L’Espée 
A La main; pendant que Monsieur Le Prince de Waldeck se chargea 
d’Attaquer Le Vilage de Fontenoy. Le General Campbell eut ordre avec 
15 Escadrons de s’Etendre dans La Plaine depuis Le Bois Jusques vers 
Le Vilage de Fontenoy, Pourcouvrir L’Infanterie de L’ Aile droite, donc (sic) 
§. A. R. M’avoit donné Le Commandement, pendant qu’elle se formeroit. 
Le Chev". Campbell ayant dans ce temps la eu la Jambe Emportée d’un 
Coup de Canon, cette Disposition qui Le Regardoit n’eut point Lieu, et 
Je formay Les deux Lignes d’Infanterie 4 Decouvert, sans aucun Inter- 


4 Foreign Office Papers, Military Auxiliary Expeditions, Public Record Office, 
No. 17. 

1s Espagnac says that Kénigsegg was against attacking the French in position, but 
Ligonier’s statement is confirmed by Kénigsegg himself in a letter to the archduke 
Francis written the day after the battle (Arneth, vol. iii. p. 412), 
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ruption de la Part des Enemis q’une Canonade tres Vive et Meurtriere, 
mais ayant Fait avancé par ordre de 8. A. R. sept Pieces de six Livres a 
La Tete de La Brigade des Gardes, Elles firent Taire touttes Les Batteries 
Embulantes des enemis. 

Toutte Nostre Armée fut bientot en Bataille et Je fis Dire par un 
Aide-de-Camp a 8. A. R. que sy Elle L’Aprouvoit Je Marcherois aux 
Enemis des que Le Prince De Waldeck marcheroit au Vilage de Fontenoy, 
come §. A. et moy en Etions convenus, ce que §. A. R. Aprouva. L’Idée 
d’Attaquer Le Fort pres du Bois venoit uniquement De 8. A. R. et il 
avoit choisy pour cette Expedition Le Brigadier Ingoldsby come un 
Homme de qui il avoit bone Opinion, et En qui il avoit de la Confiance, 
et Je suis tres persuadé Que sy cette Attaque avoit eté faitte elle auroit 
Reussi; Cependant par quelque Fatalité que Je ne comprends pas, Le 
Brigadier que Je crois Brave et Honeste Home n’ataqua Point Le Fort 
malgré les Ordres reiterés de 8. A. R. Et Les Miens, 
nos Deux Lignes cependant Rangés dans La Plus Bell Ordre qu’on puisse 
s’imaginer, La Cavalerie Aussi en deux Lignes derriere L’Infanterie 
8. A. R. Malgré tout ce que Mons" Le Marechall peut Luy Dire Et Les 
Representations que Je pris La Liberté de Luy Faire, se mit a notre Tete 
et nous ordona de Marcher Droit aux Enemis, Mons" Le Prince de 
Waldeck s’ebranla En meme temps pour Attaquer Fontenoy, et dans cette 
Marche le Feu du Canon futt terrible; nous abordames Pourtant Les 
Enemis et Recumes Leur Decharge a trente Pas avant de tirer un Coup, 
Je creus alors que La Victoire Etoit certaine, Nostre Infanterie Enfonca 
tout ce qui se trouve devant nous et Les Enemis furent menés Battant 
trois cents Pas par de la Le Fort et Le Vilage, et Nous fumes Maitres du 
Champ de Battaille Jusque dans leur Camp, mais Les Hollandois quoy 
que favorisés du Feu de Nos Batteries et soutenus par deux Battalions 
Anglois que S. A. R. envoya pour Insulter Fontenoy par nostre Costé 
N’ayant pas reussi dans cette Attaque, et Je Fort par un Fatalité n’ayant 
point eté emporté ny Attaqué, nous Nous Trouvames entre des Feux 
croisés de Canon et de Mousqueterie aussi bien que de leur Front et il 
fallut se Retirer Jusques a La Hauteur de Fontenoy et du Fort pres du 
Bois, d’ou il sortoit un Feu continuel, S. A. R. Et Mons™ Le Marechall 
se trouvoit par tout ou il y avoit Le Moindre Desordre, et tout etoit 
Retablis dans un Instant, 

Ayant eu Ordre de faire une seconde Tentative, nos Trouppes animées 
par l’Exemple du Duc qui voulut toujours malgrés nous etre a La Teste 
de tous, firent Un seconde Fois Plier les Enemis, qui furent encore 
Poussés Jusques dans leur Camp avec un grande Perte D’Hommes, que 
nous ‘sentions aussi de nostre Costé. Les Hollandois n’ayant point agi, 
aparement par La Difficulté du terrain durant cette seconde Tentative 
Nous nous Trouvames Sujets aux memes Inconvenients et Obligés de 
nous Retirer encore au Niveau du Vilage et de La Pointe du Bois, La 
Cavalerie Enemie ayant tanté D’Entrer comie nous nous Retirions fut 
Receue par nos Battalions de Gardes et par Le General Major Zastrow 
De sy bone Maniere que Le Regiment de Noailles fut entierement Detruit, 
et Les Carabiniers au Dire des Deserteurs y eurent 32 officiers tués, Les 
Choses etant en cet Etat, S. A. R. Et Monst Le Marechall aussi bien 
que §. A. Le Prince de Waldeck Creurent qu’on devoit se Retirer 
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(interlined, sur quoy J’envoyai le Regiment de Howard et Les Montagnards 
Prendre Possession des defilés et du Cimetiere de Vezon) et 8. A. R. 
ayant Rangés la Cavalerie pour soutenir La Retraite, Elle se fit Avec 
beaucoup d’ordre et de Tranquillité, Les Enemis N’ayant pas fait Le 
moindre Samblans de nous inquieter. Il est vray que nous navions pas 
La Contenance de Gens Battus mais il est pourtant Etonnant quils 
nayent pas fait un Pas pour nous suivre, Le Marechal etant tres 
Incomodé d’une Chute de Cheval se fit porter a Ath, et S. A. R. portant 
ses Attentions a tout, m’ayant ordonné de faire La Retraite avec six 
Battalions, m’envoya de ]’Ammunition qui nous manquoit avec un 
Renfort de Deux Mille Hommes et six Escadrons, avec quoy nous 
Rentrames tranquillement dans Le Camp. 

Ainsi finit cette Sanglante Journée pour notre Infanterie de L’Aile 
droite. Les Trouppes d’Hanover Tant Cavalerie q’Infanterie se sont trés 
distinguées, et la Cavalerie aussi bien que Le Regiment des Gardes blues 
ont Beaucoup souffert par la mousqueterie, nous avons Perdu Grand 
Nombre d’officiers, Le General Campbell Est tué, Le General-Major Pon- 
sonby tué, my Lord Albemarle Ayant fait des Merveilles a La Teste des 
Gardes, est Blessé, Le General Howard en Quatre Endroits, Les Brig 
Ingolsby et Churchill aussi blessés, enfin il ny a de Reste pour le Service 
de L’Infanterie que Brigadier Skelton et moy. Voyla my Lord ce que 
Jai peu remarquer a nostre aile droitte, a La Gauche Le Prince de 
Waldeck s’est porté avec sa valeur ordinaire, Le Brigadier Salis et le 
Pauvre Boutselaer sont tués. Il me reste a dire Un Mot sur Le Conte de 
8. A. R. qui par un Providence Marquée se trouve en Parfaite Santé, 
Mons* Le Marechall Surpris du Genie qu’il trouve dans ce Prince pour 
Le Metier De La Guerre, La pris dans un Affection particuliere, Un Juge 
ment solide, un Sangfroid rare dans les occasions ou la Perte de La Vie 
est un des Moindres Maux qu’on ait a Apprehender, une Intrepidité sans 
egale, La valeur La plus Brillante et La Plus Active sont des Qualités 
que Jai remarquées avec Etonement dans ce Jeune Prince, dans cette 
Journée, enfin il a touttes les Qualités qu’on a Attribuées au grand Condé 
Hormis la Ferocité, c’esi Domage qu’il ne les Portera pas loin, car Le 
Ciel n’est pas obligé de faire touts Les Jours des Miracles. Sous un tell 
Chef il n’est pas Etonnant que nostre Infanterie ait fait des Prodiges De 
Valeur, nous y avons perdu six mille Hommes de I’Aisle droitte et les 
Francois avouent en avoir perdu Dix mille. Il nous faut des Renforts 
et des Recrues, Il faut quelques Exemples, a ce que J’aprens a L’Aisle 
Gauche mais ce n’est pas nostre Affaire. Je suis avec Beaucoup de 
Respect 

My Lord votre tres Humble tres Obeissant Serviteur. 


(Not signed, but indorsed ‘ from Sir J. Ligonier, 16 May 1745.’ 
It was inclosed with another letter of this date, written by Ligonier 
from Lessines.) 





Reviews of Books 


Recht und Sitte auf den verschiedenen Kulturstufen. Von Dr. Richarp 
HILDEBRAND, Professor der Politischen Oekonomie an der Universita 
Graz. Erster Teil. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1896.) 


In his inaugural lecture, which was noticed here some time ago, Dr. 
Hildebrand propounded a rule which in our opinion is sound and valu- 
able—namely, that the comparative study of social institutions can be 
properly conducted, especially with a view to the reconstruction of pre- 
historic stages of their development, only by comparing nations and 
tribes who have attained a generally similar grade of culture. Evidently 
this does not exclude, but, on the contrary, requires, the juxtaposition 
of data most widely separated in both time and place. It does exclude 
the hasty judgment that this or that custom is ‘ primitive’ merely from 
the fact that it occurs among a great number of uncivilised or semi- 
civilised races. Dr. Hildebrand now gives us an instalment of his method 
as exhibited in detailed application. As this is only an instalment we 
trust that he intends to provide in due time an index or analytical 
table, which is indispensable for the satisfactory use of such a work, 
and to redress the present disproportion of topics. Rather more than 
half of this part is occupied by a discussion of the everlasting crux 
about the land-holding customs of the Germans as described by Caesar 
and Tacitus; and, on principles analogous to Dr. Hildebrand’s own 
rule, we are disposed to regret this. 

There are two possible and consistent objects in view—to understand 
the passages for their own sake as part of classical texts of the first 
rank, and to use them as part of our materials for archaic German his- 
tory. For the first purpose the question is not whether the descrip- 
tions are accurate, but what meaning they were intended to convey to 
educated Romans who knew nothing of Germany. Not that this is 
immaterial for the second purpose, for we ought to distinguish with 
some care between what we can find on the face of the text and what 
we have to read into it. This critical caution has been neglected, we 
think, by most of the commentators except Fustel de Coulanges. We 
have no right to say that Caesar or Tacitus cannot have meant so and so 
because we read, or think we read, something different in later documents. 
We cannot test their means of information. They may or may not have 
been better informed about German tribes than the framers of the Per- 
manent Settlement and Sir Henry Maine about Indian villages. If the last- 
named eminent persons, with the best means at their command, were 
to some extent misled in different directions, why should we take a short 
passage of Tacitus as necessarily correct in every particular? Again, 
how do we know that all Germanic tribes had arrived at the same stage 


uu 2 
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of social economy? If not, then the reports used by Tacitus may or 
may not have fulfilled Dr. Hildebrand’s canon of being in pari materia in 
the sense explained above. We do not even know that Tacitus was quite 
satisfied with them, or attached a perfectly clear meaning to what he set 
down as the result. He had not the modern resources of the foot note 
and the appendix. Neither do we know that the points most interest- 
ing to us were most, or at all, interesting to him. Land was allotted, 
for example, secundum dignationem.- Dr. Hildebrand thinks this 
means worthiness reckoned in degrees of ‘founder’s kin,’ the founder 
being the common ancestor of the tribe or sept. Very likely: but did 
Tacitus know or care for what sort of worshipfulness a man got more 
land, or a better choice of land? Might not his answer be, if we could 
call him up, ‘These barbarians have their degrees of rank; what. they 
are I cannot tell ’? 

Now this is no reason for not doing our best to construe Tacitus. 
But if we find that there is really very little certainty for us in Tacitus 
beyond what we can put into him from other sources, the process 
would seem to be reduced to an exercise for editors of Tacitus, which 
is not in the first line of importance for the student of Germanic insti- 
tutions. Of course Tacitus does make some suppositions impossible. 
Thus no sensible man will maintain, in face of the secundum digna- 
tionem, that all German freemen were still in his time, if ever they 
had been, of equal standing, and it seems reasonably clear that Tacitus is 
not describing the same Kulturstufe as Caesar. But, on the whole, it 
appears to be the safer course, when editing Tacitus is not our primary 
object, to interpret our later and fuller materials first and work back to 
Tacitus afterwards. Right or wrong, such is my impression after 
meditating on the famous passage, and trying my own hand on it with 
increasing diffidence, at intervals during the last fifteen years. We must, 
however, specially mention Dr. Hildebrand’s ingenious conjecture of ab 
universis vicinis occupantur, instead of vicis, the early and now received, 
but not wholly satisfying, correction of in vices. Scholars may choose 
between this and Meitzen’s total omission of in vices as a blunder 
produced by an original erroneous repetition of wniversis. We cannot 
agree with Dr. Hildebrand that wniversis will not stand without a noun: 
there is good enough authority for that usage. 

Fortunately there is no real need to rely on Tacitus in order to show 
that we must not talk of early communal holding as if prehistoric people 
had anticipated the Roman concept of wniversitas, and could ascribe 
artificial personality to a village. In this Dr. Hildebrand is at one with 
Professor Maitland, Dr. Dargun, and, we believe, the all but unanimous 
judgment of recent inquirers. But it is hardly a less error, and it has 
perhaps been hardly less common, to assume that the only alternative is 
the prevalence of individual ownership in the modern sense. A society 
which knows nothing of agriculture, or whose agriculture is in its infancy, 
can do well enough without any landownership at all, as Dr. Hildebrand 
himself shows elsewhere in this book. Both on this general ground and 
on the critical grounds of the particular case we are not sure that the 
learned author has held an even hand in his treatment of the Salic law 
‘De Migrantibus.’ That it does not prove communal ownership of a village 
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we agree. That it does deal with the joint or common ownership of a 
group of co-heirs—a group like those who appear in Domesday as holding 
im paragio—we are not prepared to agree without more consideration. 
Even Fustel de Coulanges seems to have shrunk from propounding this 
explanation. The rule appears to us more like a rudimentary Monroe 
doctrine, a matter not so much of early conveyancing and family land 
rights as of a still more archaic tribal or clannish jealousy. The court 
rolls of King’s Ripton show plainly enough that such jealousy could still 
be an active power in English manorial affairs at the end of the thirteenth 
century ; and traces of a South-Slavonic rule of the same kind are pre- 
served in the quite recent Montenegrin code of property law (artt. 47-64, 
especially 61). Whatever may be the difficulties on points of detail, it is 
surely obvious to any student not intent on the veriest special pleading of 
controversy that the substantial burden of the ‘De Migrantibus’ is the 
world-old and world-wide objection to letting in strangers. ‘Us don’t 
want no foreigners here,’ as a Somerset man might even now say of an 
interloping settler from the Midlands. 

Dr. Hildebrand has made a great many extracts from many books, 
and we confess to some little doubt whether the authority of the various 
writers quoted, and the precise application of their statements to the 
question in hand, have always been adequately weighed. Any scholar 
in this country who has examined Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Descriptive 
Sociology ’ will understand the risks to which work of this kind is exposed. 
We do not say that any of Dr. Hildebrand’s generalisations are founded 
on such obviously slender or inappropriate evidence as some of those made 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, or rather by his assistants ; but there are places 
where we should like further assurance. However this may be, we think 
Dr. Hildebrand has made a sufficient case for what is so far his most 
important thesis, that neither marriage by capture nor matriarchy has 
any claim to be considered a primitive institution. F. Pottock. 


Etudes de Droit International et de Droit Politique. Par Ernest Nys. 
(Bruxelles: A. Castaigne. 1896.) 


M. Nys is so well known as a jurist and publicist that the student 
knows what to expect in a volume of essays from his pen. His range 
is wide; he possesses a great store of historical information; and he 
marshals his facts with the method of an experienced teacher. In some 
of these papers M. Nys has dealt with subjects which lie a little way off 
the beaten track. His note on the law of nations as illustrated by the 
relations between the Arabs and the Byzantine empire shows us that 
some of the leading ideas of modern international law obtained a kind 
of academic recognition at a time when the practice of nations, especially 
in time of war, was still in a very barbarous stage. To the same effect 
are the careful studies here devoted to the ‘Siete Partidas’ and to the 
writings of Honoré Bonet and Christine de Pisan. A chapter is given to 
the Spanish publicists and their etforts to protect the natives of the New 
World against oppression ; another to negro slavery, as regarded by 
jurists and courts of justice. The last-mentioned paper has a special in- 
terest for the English reader, because it brings some familiar incidents of 
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our history into connexion with the work of reformers in other countries. 
We are tempted to think that our judges, when they declared that the air 
of England was too pure to be breathed by slaves, were uttering a 
peculiarly national sentiment, but it seems that the sentiment was French 
in its origin. What was peculiar to England was the power which the 
courts possessed to give effect to their dislike of slavery ; in France vested 
interests could always place themselves under the protection of a govern- 
ment which had never been brought under the control of law. In the 
papers on ‘England and the Holy See’ and ‘Political Theories in 
England’ we find less new matter, and the concluding paper, on ‘ The 
French Revolution and International Law,’ is a little disappointing, 
though, in truth, it would be difficult to pack more information on that 
large subject into the space which the author has allowed himself. 
T. RALEIGH. 


Greek Oligarchies, their Character and Organisation. By LEonarD 
Wuistey, M.A. (London: Methuen & Co. 1896.) 


Mr. Leonarp WHIBLEY’s dissertation on the character and organisation 
of Greek oligarchies illustrates at once the strength and weakness of the 
prize essay system. It has induced a Greek historical student of well- 
known ability to concentrate his attention upon a side of Greek history 
comparatively neglected, and to publish the results of his researches in a 
form that will always have value as a convenient work of reference. At 
the same time, however, it has so circumscribed the author’s point of 
view that he is always tempted to stray away, and is, perhaps, at his best 
when, on the plea of showing the relations of oligarchy to other forms of 
constitution, he wanders into the sphere of Greek politics in general. 
The initial difficulty, however, is not of his making. ‘For the study of 
oligarchic constitutions in Greece,’ Mr. Whibley truly says, ‘there are no 
adequate materials. No oligarchic state has left us any historical litera- 
ture; nor have we the record of the internal working of any oligarchy.’ 
Practically, therefore, the writer on Greek oligarchies has but two courses 
open to him: either he can make a list of Greek oligarchical states and 
put under the name of each the few isolated facts that happen to be known 
aboutit, or he can adopt some principle or principles of political classification 
of oligarchies, and cite the various known states as instances. The fixed 
subject of the essay necessarily limited Mr. Whibley to the second method ; 
but the fact is that Greek oligarchies cannot on either system be profitably 
studied apart from their kindred forms of constitution. The former 
method, pursued without this artificial limitation, has given us the 
historical part of Gilbert’s useful ‘Handbuch der griechischen Staatsalter- 
thiimer,’ the latter following the lines laid down by Aristotle’s ‘ Politics,” 
Mr. Bradley’s brilliant essay on the ‘ Greek State,’ and Mr. Warde Fowler’s 
excellent treatise on the ‘ City State.’ Mr. Whibley’s careful dissertation 
on oligarchies, therefore, seems to us to bestow too much time and pains 
upon what after all is but half a subject. Our quarrel with his subject 
over, too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Whibley for the care and 
industry with which he has pieced together under his many well-chosen, 
headings the various fragments of evidence collected from the whole of 
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Greek literature and Greek inscriptions. The freshest and most convincing 
part of his work is, perhaps, the chapter on the ‘ Organisation of Oligarchic 
Government,’ where he emphasises the special characteristics of oligarchic 
magistrates, council, and assembly by skilfully-drawn contrasts with 
those of the corresponding powers in democracies. In an appendix on 
the Athenian yérn he has an ingenious conjecture, rarpaGey (by his clan 
name), instead of rarpd6ev (by his father’s name), to clear up a difficulty 
in Aristotle’s ‘ Constitution of Athens,’ c. 21; and in another appendix, on 
the ‘Four Hundred at Athens,’ he institutes an elaborate comparison 
between the narratives of Thucydides and Aristotle, where, if anything, 
he seems too much inclined to sacrifice the authority of the contemporary 
historian to that of the political philosopher. G. E. UNDERBILL. 


The Roman Town of Doclea, in Montenegro. Communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries by J. A. R. Munro, M.A., F.S.A., W. O. 
F. Anperson, M.A., J. G. Mrune, M.A., and F. Haverrrexp, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Westminster: printed by G. Nichols & Sons. 1896.) 


Tus is a paper, originally read before the Society of Antiquaries on 
14 June 1894, and published in Archaeologia, vol. lv., which deals with 
excavations on the site of Doclea in 1893. It also contains a history of 
the town and a complete list of inscriptions found on the site, of which 
twenty-three were discovered by the authors, with a useful index. The 
most important finds were two churches of the sixth century, one a 
basilica similar to St. Clement’s at Rome, which was clearly the cathedral. 
The inscriptions show that Doclea received municipal rights under the 
Flavii, and, as Mr. Munro thinks, under Vespasian or Titus rather than 
Domitian. This is supported by the inscription in which a magistrate 
makes a dedication, Divo Tito ob honorem (4); but the argument that, 
since the parents of Fronto and Tertulla (25, 26) bear Roman names, 
the granting of municipal rights must be thrown back to the earlier part 
of the Flavian period is a non sequitur, since there is nothing to show 
that these inscriptions were put up under the Flavii. An interesting 
discovery is a stone found in the church (64) on which is a dedication by 
a sacerdos ad aram Caesaris, from which Dr. Hirschfeld, who has in- 
corporated these inscriptions in the supplements to the third volume of 
the ‘ Corpus,’ infers that Doclea was the centre of Caesar-worship in 8. 
Dalmatia. The remains show signs of a sudden destruction, followed by 
rebuilding. This Mr. Munro ascribes to the earthquake of 518; but ac- 
cording to Marcellinus this was in Dardania, while Doclea was at the 
west end of Praevalitana. 

Mr. Munro contests the tradition, mainly depending on: the so-called 
‘ Epitome,’ that Diocletian drew his name and origin from Doclea. He 
certainly shows that Doclea was never known on the spot as ‘ Dioclea,’ 
and that besides the passage in the ‘ Epitome ’ there is no authority for the 
name earlier than the tenth century ; but, when he suggests that the matre 
pariter atqueoppidonomine Diocleaof the ‘Epitome’ is a misunderstanding 
of pnrpérodec, I must point out that the mother as well as the city then 
disappears, and ‘ Dioclea’ becomes meaningless, if the reference was 
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really to Salonae, the Dalmatian metropolis. Is it not possible that his 
mother was a native of Doclea, hence known as Docleatis,' and that her 
son by a common principle of nomenclature was called Docleatianus, 
which was afterwards Grecised into Diocletianus? When Mr. Munro 
says that the name points to adoption or emancipation, he is surely 
thinking of an earlier time. 

The last mention of Doclea as a Roman town is in Greg. Ep. 12. 30, 
31, written in 662; and about 640 (I know no authority for the exact 
date 689 given by Mr. Munro *) Dalmatia was occupied by Slavs, and 
Doclea (though in fact in Praevalitana) probably shared its fate. In 949 
itis called gonpdxacrpor.® In the twelfth century Doclea gave a title to 
an archbishopric, the possession of which was disputed by Ragusa and 
Antivari. Mr. Munro calls this a ‘spectral archbishopric,’ and says that 
there is no sound evidence that Doclea ever was a metropolitical see ; 
but surely the existence of the title is in itself evidence to this, for I can- 
not accept the paradox that the name of Doclea was chosen as a title for 
dn archbishopric on account of its connexion with the great persecutor. 
During the obscure period between 640 and 949, when the ecclesiastical 
conditions naturally varied with the political, Doclea may well have 
attained metropolitical rank.. This is supported by the existence of a 
district ‘ Diokleia’‘+ and a tribe of ‘ Diokletianoi’® or ‘ Diokleis,’ ® Slav. 
Duklyani.’? These historical points, however, lie outside the subject of 
the excavations, which are a valuable contribution to the history of an 
obscure pari of the Empire. I may notice that Inscr. 30 can easily be 
filled up, and that in the index there is no reference under ‘ Baebia,’ to 
Inser. 46. E. W. Brooks. 








The History of the Decline and Fallof the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Grppon. Edited by J. B. Bury. Vol. Il. (London: Methuen & Co. 
1896.) 


THE second volume of this edition answers all the expectations which we 
formed when reviewing the first. The first volume, as we pointed out, 
was one peculiarly difficult to supplement in a satisfactory manner. In 
the second, though we are still within the period which may be called 
classical as opposed to Byzantine or medieval, there is a much better oppor- 
tunity for Professor Bury to give us the benefit of his knowledge on a 
number of subjects which are not familiar to everybody. And the treat- 
ment of the wider questions which this volume contains is, so far as we 
can judge, quite satisfactory. When we consider that it covers the growth 
and establishment of Christianity, the foundation of Constantinople, the 
constitution of the new monarchy, the Arian controversy, and the history 
of Julian, it will be seen what an important volume of Gibbon this is ; and 


1 Cf. the inscription at Mainz (Henzen, 6705), Plassi f. Docleas mil. ex coh. V 
Dalmatarum. The step from such a use to a proper name is very easy. 

? Pope John IV (640-642) ransomed Dalmatian captives (Lib. Pont.). 

* Const. Porph. De Adm. Imp. 35. 4 Ibid. 30, 35. 5 Ibid. 29. 

® Nik. Bry. 3. 1. 

7 The town Lontodocla (De Adm. Imp. 35) seems to have preserved the memory of 
Dioclea after its disappearance. 
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Mr. Bury has been equal tothe occasion. Not only are the supplementary 
foot notes much more adequate and to the point than in the first volume, 
but the longer notes of the appendix are extremely useful as well as 
interesting. The most important, and the largest in bulk, deal with the 
civil and military constitution of the new monarchy. It is a great thing 
to have in English a summary which tells us the latest, if it cannot be 
the last, word on these difficult subjects. Next in importance are the 
notes on the persecutions, and on Constantine’s conversion, the sincerity 
of which Mr. Bury upholds in accordance with the views of Seeck. There 
are also interesting treatments of such subjects as the buildings of 
Constantine at Constantinople and Jerusalem, Armenia, and St. George. 
As before there is a copious note on the authorities, in which, among 
other things, we are glad to see that proper attention is called to the ‘ Vita 
Artemii’ (p. 562). 

As we have said there is little to criticise in this section of Mr. Bury’s 
work, but we may notice a few points. There are some cases in which the 
references to modern works might have been usefully increased. Renan’s 
‘ Origines’ is ignored both in the notes to ch. xv. and xvi. and in the 
list of modern works on p. 540. Another work by a distinguished French- 
man to which reference might have been expected is the abbé Duchesne’s 
edition of the ‘ Liber Pontificalis.” Not to mention other instances, the 
life of Silvester I is not unimportant, at least for the legendary history of 
Constantine ; and in any case when Gibbon mentions (p. 321, n. 106) the 
lists of the original endowments of the Constantinian basilicas at Rome 
there ought to have been a reference to Duchesne’s commentary on them 
as they appear in the ‘ Vita Silvestri.’ Again, more modern references than 
those of Gibbon’s day might have been given on such subjects as the legend 
of the Thundering Legion (p. 109, n. 107), early Christian churches (p. 111, 
n. 114), the consular diptychs (p. 161, n. 83), and the municipal curiae 
(p. 427, n. 79). In his appendix on ‘ Early Church Institutions ’ (p. 541) 
Mr. Bury might have alluded to Professor Ramsay’s contribution to the 
subject in his ‘ Church in the Roman Empire.’ It should have been men- 
tioned in the notes either on p. 107 or p. 113 that an original libellus, or cer- 
tificate, of having offered sacrifice has been recently found on an Egyptian 
papyrus. As an omission of a different kind we might refer to Gibbon’s 
statement (p. 56) that in the decay of the old religion some new form of 
paganism ‘might soon have occupied the deserted temples of Jupiter and 
Apollo if, in the decisive moment, the wisdom of Providence had not inter- 
posed a genuine revelation,’ &c. As a matter of fact we now know, chiefly 
from the evidence of monuments and inscriptions, that there were plenty 
of such worships ‘ of a more recent and fashionable cast ’—in short, that 
Christianity was only one of a number of new religions which were com- 
peting for popular favour. By far the most important of these was 
Mithraisn, even though it may be an exaggeration to say with Renan that 
there was a moment when it seemed doubtful whether the world would 
become Mithraist or Christian. Some indication of this ought to have 
been given. On p. 91 no remark is made on Gibbon’s statement that the 
church has placed both Flavius Clemens and Domitilla among its first 
martyrs. Domitilla, indeed, is commemorated on 12 May, but surely the 
only Clemens known to the calendar is the bishop of Rome. Perhaps 
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Gibbon was misled by the appearance of the latter in the story of Domitilla. 
The various transformations of the provinces of North Italy in the fourth 
century are perplexing, and we may be misunderstanding Mr. Bury, but 
we are puzzled by his statement (p. 554, n. 22) that Liguria came down 
to the sea coast (apparently under Diocletian). At any rate it does not 
do so in the map facing p. 170. We may say by the way that the maps 
in this edition are hardly worthy of the rest of the book. Being of the 
barest character they are generally clear, but the plan of Constantinople 
has not even this merit. It is no use to print names which are so small 
as to be illegible. There seems to be a slight typographical error in 
n. 82, p. 149, referring to this map, viz. Region xiii. for xiv. 
G. McN. RusHrortu. 


The Dawn of Modern Geography ; a History of Exploration and Geo- 
graphical Science from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to 
A.D. 900; with an account of the Achievements and Writings of the 
early Christian, Arab, and Chinese Travellers and Students. By 
C. Raymonp Beazuey, M.A. (London: John Murray. 1897.) 


In some degree the present work is an expansion of the first two 
chapters of the monograph on ‘ Prince Henry the Navigator,’ which Mr. 
Beazley wrote for the ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ Series. The original fifty 
pages, however, in the new book come to number 500, and the amount 
of detail now given is therefore tenfold. This book undoubtedly fills a 
gap, for no one has hitherto attempted fully to summarise the geogra- 
phical information which may be gleaned from the publications of the 
‘Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society’ and the kindred ‘ Société de 1’Orient 
Latin ;’ and Mr. Beazley has evidently given himself an immense amount 
of trouble in collating and systematising his authorities. The subject 
matter is divided (as regards Christian geography) under three heads : 
(1) the writings of pilgrim travellers, (2) the scattered notices of mis- 
sionary and commercial enterprise, and (8) the treatises of geographical 
theorists, who were, for the most part, theologians. After an introduc- 
tory chapter, therefore, the first quarter of the book deals chronologically 
with the narratives of travellers to the Holy Land, from the time of the 
Bordeaux pilgrim in A.D. 833 down to Bernard the Wise in a.p. 868, who 
was the first to describe in detail the miracle of the Holy Fire on 
Easter eve at the sepulchre in Jerusalem. To the superficial reader the 
most striking point in these narratives of the early pilgrims is un- 
doubtedly their boundless credulity. They went forth to see marvels 
and miracles, and certainly they were in no wise disappointed. But, 
historically, the real significance of the movement lies in the fact that 
these pilgrimages led directly to, and explain, the Crusades. ‘These 
religious travels represented the most active enterprise of Latin Chris- 
tendom; they were performed, sometiines at least, by men with 
comparatively enlarged experience and knowledge ; they were evidences 
of energy rather than of superstition and folly ;’ and while it would be 
easy to multiply instances of childish credulity on the part of those to 
whom Palestine was naturally a land of miracle, it is well also to remem- 
ber all that we owe geographically to the narratives of these unscientific 
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monks and priests. Among the rest Mr. Beazley notices (p. 91) the tract 
of Bishop Eucherius, of Lyons (484-450), written in the form of a letter 
addressed to Faustinus, a priest of the monastery of Insula Barba ; and 
our author adds ‘the importance of this letter to Palestine topographers 
is that it disproves the theory that the ‘“‘ Dome of the Rock,’’ was erected 
by Constantine over the tomb of Christ.’ But in this matter Mr. 
Beazley hardly estimates at its right value the proof of an important 
historical fact and the refutation of a theory that once found many 
adherents. No one at the present day holds that the Dome of the Rock 
at Jerusalem was built by Constantine, but the disproof of this theory, 
which was started by a late eminent architect and archeologist, does not 
rest on the authority of Bishop Eucherius. For it has been shown 
that the Dome of the Rock still contains the inscription set up by its 
builder the Caliph Abd-al-Malik, in a.p. 691, and further that the fact, 
as stated in this inscription, is fully borne out by numerous independent 
witnesses. Bernard the Wise, who started from Rome in a.p. 868 or 
869, is one of the last pilgrims of importance during the epoch under 
consideration. Some question is attached to his date, because in spite 
of the fact that the oldest MS. which we possess gives the year as 970, 
internal evidence clearly shows this date to be a mistake. The contem- 
porary pope, the patriarch of Jerusalem, and the Coptic patriarch, in 
short, all the great personages mentioned in the narrative, are of the 
ninth century, and the date which Mr. Beazley gives is fully accounted 
for by the authorities cited (in his note to p. 166). Further corrobora- 
tion of this date (unless I am mistaken) is afforded by the statement, 
which Bernard makes, that in his day the provincial governor of Egypt 
was subject to the caliph, who lived far away beyond Jerusalem in 
‘Bagada and Axinarri.' The first name is, of course, put for Baghdad, 
but it has not, apparently, been remarked before that the last name must 
undoubtedly be a corruption of Samarra above Baghdad, where between 
the years 836 and 892 the caliphs held their court, and hence were 
residing at the very time when Bernard was making his pilgrimage. 

Mr. Beazley devotes his fifth chapter to ‘Commercial and Missionary 
Travel,’ and begins by describing the great trade routes of the early 
middle ages. The most interesting and important fact of this 
period is undoubtedly the secret of silk manufacture which two 
Persian monks made known to Europe in the year 552. As Procopius 
tells us, they explained to the Emperor Justinian that silk was not 
a species of wool combed off the leaves of trees (as everybody in 
Europe then believed, on the authority of Virgil, more recently con- 
firmed by the fabulist Solinus), but that it was spun by a caterpillar, 
whose eggs being imported (or smuggled) into the empire, might provide 
Christendom with a new industry, and thus keep at home the money 
hitherto sent abroad to the Chinese and Persian merchants. The sequel 
of the story may be read in the pages of the work under review, and 
the ‘folly of the government’ at Constantinople might be matched by 
later instances than this of the time of Justinian. In his section on 
‘ Missionary Travel’ Mr. Beazley gives a very full account of the won- 
derful spread of Christianity throughout Central and Southern Asia due 
to the heretical Nestorian church ; and orthodox Europe, in later ages; 
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has not sufficiently remembered the debt which both civilisation and 
science owe to the fostering care of these Asiatic Christians. For cen- 
turies, as our author points out, this was ‘the chief representative of 
Christianity in Asia, the honoured teacher of early Arabic science, and 
the strongest link between Greek and Moslem knowledge. ... Its adhe- 
rents, in the age of Charles the Great, must have been numbered by 
millions: probably a greater following then looked up to the patriarch of 
Baghdad than to any Catholic pontiff.’ This last assertion is one which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, it would be difficult either to prove 
or disprove. Undoubtedly Baghdad in the time of Harin-ar-Rashid was a 
centre of Christian energy that embraced India and China in the scope of 
itslabours. The celebrated Singanfu inscription, of which a full account is 
here given, is proof of what had taken place in China down to the year 
781; and Mr. Beazley might further have made some mention of 
other Nestorian inscriptions, such as that of Kara-Balgassun, recently 
attributed, by Professor Schlegel, to a date between the years 825 and 
832, As against the assumption that Christianity was a dominant faith 
in central Asia, at any rate during the early half of the seventh century, 
may be put the fact that the Chinese traveller Hiouen-Thsang, who 
visited this region between 629 and 646, says nothing about the Nestor- 
ians; though possibly a Buddhist pilgrim would hardly expatiate on a 
matter of so little importance to him as whether or not he met with any 
adherents of a rival creed. Every year brings us fresh knowledge of 
the history of this Nestorian church, and in view of a second edition, Mr. 
Beazley may be referred to the forthcoming publication, by the French 
government, of the acts of thirteen councils assembled by the patriarchs 
of Ctesiphon (Seleucia) between the years 410 and 694, which M. Chabot 
has recently undertaken to edit. 

In his next chapter, our author passes on to the discussion of what 
was regarded in the middle ages as the science of patristic geography, and 
has grouped his materials under three sections—namely, the Fabulists, 
headed by Solinus, commonly called ‘ Pliny’s Ape’; the Statisticians, of 
whom Dicuil is a good example; and lastly, the Cosmographers, repre- 
sented by Cosmas, who, being very orthodox, denied the roundness of the 
earth. Mr. Beazley gives himself much pains to explain what really was 
the belief of erudite men during the middle ages in these matters. It 
must, however, be pointed out that our author has strangely blundered in 
the editions from which he quotes. Taking Solinus, for example: it may 
possibly be of use to devote a couple of pages to the enumeration of the 
158 manuscripts of the ‘Collectanea’ existing in the various European 
libraries; but, when indicating ‘the editions of the principal texts,’ 
it is absolutely misleading the student to quote those published in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries when there is a second 
edition by Theodor Mommsen to refer to, which appeared as late as 
1895. The first-named editions are just those which anyone should 
be warned not to use. Again, for some occult reason, our author, when 
mentioning the biographer of Charlemagne, invariably writes his name 
Einhard?, and that this is no mere typographical error is proved by the fact 
that this spelling is repeated on pp. 172, 202, 325, and 389. Further, 
the edition of Einhard quoted is that of 1521—can it be possible 
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that Mr. Beazley is unacquainted with either Pertz or Jaffé? Worse 
still is the heresy committed in the matter of the Gothic historian 
Jordanis. Gibbon, it is true, names him Jornandes ; but the edition by 
Mommsen in the ‘Monumenta Germanie Historica’ (1882) is entitled 
‘ Jordanis Romana et Getica.’ Mr. Beazley, however, evidently considers 
himself better informed than Mommsen, for he writes ‘ Jordanis’ scorns 
fully, in inverted commas, on p. 252, and while elsewhere (on pp. 808, 811, 
814, and 366) putting Jornandes, on p. 805 he falls foul of the Anonymous 
Ravenna geographer, in whose work (to quote the dictum of our author) 
‘ Jornandes, the historian of the Goths . . . regularly appears as Jordanis, 
and the blunders of his place-name transcripts too often prove him equally 
servile and ignorant.’ In this latter point Mr. Beazley himself is not 
impeccable, as there will be occasion to point out when speaking of the 
oriental names given in the last chapter of the present work; but even 
among western vames our author shows a curious habit, for on p. 205 we 
find mention of ‘the Padus and the Adige,’ when decidedly ‘the Po and 
the Adige’ would suffice, or if we must be classical, then let it be‘ the 
Padus and the Athesis.’ Other instances of a similar character occur : 
both Amalphi and Mauwrienna seem needlessly archaic. 

The last quarter of the present work deals with the Arab geographers, 
and here, though there are many points to praise, there are also not a few 
requiring alteration in a second edition. On the subject of ‘the earlier 
Arabic geography’ Mr. Beazley has much to say that is interesting; he 
supplies a good account of the first ventures of the Moslems into the China 
seas, and discusses with judgment the question of how far the immortal 
voyages of Sindbad the Sailor in the ‘ Thousand and one Nights’ rest 
on matter of fact. I venture, however, to say that he is unjust to the 
Arabs when he writes (p. 394) that their ‘ geography, in especial, lacks 
concise and orderly treatment.’ As an example to the contrary, let Mr. 
Beazley turn to the description of Mesopotamia by Ibn Serapion ; and it 
is hardly the fault of the Arabs that they were ‘ wanting in those great 
discoveries that rewarded the daring of European sailors in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries.’ The tenth century preceded the fifteenth, and 
yet from Basra to China was a longer journey than ever the ships of Prince 
Henry the Navigator took, though the Portuguese mariners came full six 
hundred years after Ibn Wahb, who sailed to Khanfu and had the remark- 
able interview with the emperor. of China, of which Mr. Beazley gives us 
an account. 

In any serious work the reader has a right to inquire what may be 
the author's qualifications as a guide, and Mr. Beazley would assuredly 
have done well to state in his preface whether, as he was treating at 
some length of Arab geography, he was acquainted with the Arabic 
language, or was solely dependent for information on translations. In 
the latter case (had the fact been confessed) errors would have been put 
down to the discredit of the translators—who, as a well-known Italian 
proverb declares, are often traitors. But since our author says nothing on 
this point, it is to be assumed that he does know at least some Arabic, 
just as the presumption is, for the earlier portion of his work, that he 
knows Greek. Now it is assuredly unfortunate that in the spelling of 
Arab proper names ‘M. Reinaud has been usually followed,’ for that 
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eminent geographer wrote in French, and in an English book any English 
system of transliteration is preferable to a foreign one. Instances of 
very incorrect spelling of names might be given almost from every page, 
the ‘ Hmosaid family ’ (pp. 49, 463), about whom a good deal of curious 
information is given, is certainly a bad case, while Ibn Vahab, Aldjayhany, 
and the like, are needlessly monstrous. The facts of history, for which 
there is no need to refer to Arab authors, should be correctly stated in 
any work that aims at being scholarly; and Mr. Beazley would do well 
in his next edition to correct the statement (p. 160) that ‘Abd-ar-Rahman I 
was welcomed in Spain as the true Commander of the Faithful who 
began the western caliphate of Cordova. This ‘Abd-ar-Rahman had 
much ado to get the Spanish Arabs to recognise him as Amir, and it was 
only a century and a half after his date that the seventh successor to the 
first ‘Abd-ar-Rahman ventured to call himself Commander of the Faith- 
ful. Again, to be exact, Al-Mansir was not ‘ the immediate predecessor 
of Haroun-al-Raschid,’ as stated.on p. 48, seeing that two caliphs reigned 
between. 

In geographical matters one might reasonably expect greater accuracy 
from Mr. Beazley than in historical details, since geography is his especial 
subject. He, however, asserts strange things. Thus the reader must be 
warned that ‘ San’a, the metropolis of the Sabaeans,’ is certainly not the 
same place as ‘ Zaphar,’ as is stated on p. 207 ; and why not write Zafar ? 
it is not a Greek word. Then Rai (Rhages), the ruins of which may be 
seen close to Tehran, does not lie in Tabaristan (see p. 242), nor is Halwan 
(sic) ‘ close to Baghdad,’ seeing that Hulwan is in Persia, a hundred miles 
distant as the crow flies, and further by road measurement. The remark 
(p. 402) on * Djordjan(ieh) on the Aral sea,’ is even more misleading, for 
it is here implied that Jurjan and Jurjiniyyah (as the names would be 
more correctly written) are identical places ; the fact being that while the 
former ‘is a province of Persia, the latter is the medieval name of the 
town of Urganj, the old capital of what we now call the khanate of Khiva. 
After first stating a fact correctly, Mr. Beazley has sometimes the mis- 
fortune to alter it subsequently for the worse. Thus Kalah, the celebrated 
half-way port of call between Basra and the Chinese seas, is correctly 
given on p. 898 as ‘in the Malay peninsula,’ and elsewhere spoken of as 
the ‘Malay emporium,’ but on p. 466 we are treated to a new method of 
spelling, namely, ‘ Kolah,’ as though it were a different place, and the 
reader is further mystified by the identification added in a note ‘ Kolaba, 
near Bombay.’ Sufficient care is not taken by the author even in the 
quotation of his English authorities. On p. 448 it is implied that 
Lane is responsible for a statement concerning the chief devil on the 
island of Kasil (in the first voyage of Sindbad), namely, that his name 
was ‘El-Dejjal, head of the genii in rebellion against Allah.’ Now 
Ed-Dejjal, as it requires but a small acquaintance with Moslem lore to 
know, is the Arab name for the Antichrist, about whom many legends 
are current in the east as in the west, and turning for the passage quoted 
to note 17 of chapter xx. in the translation of the ‘Thousand and one 
Nights,’ we find that Lane fully explains about the Antichrist under the 
title of Ed-Dejjal, and nowhere says this is ‘ the name of the chief devil ’ 
on the Kasil island. Equally unpardonable is the nonsense set down 
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on p. 4°38, where it is stated that the third of the terrestrial paradises 
is called ‘the valley of the Aileh.’ No such paradise exists. Ibn Haukal, 
the author quoted, wrote Nahr-al-Ubullah, ‘the canal of Ubullah,’ the 
town near Basra, and if our author cannot refer to the text, he may turn 
to the ‘Assemblies of Hariri,’ translated by Chenery (i. 868), where he 
will find full elucidation of the subject, and, it is to be hoped, make due 
correction. 

As confirming the suspicion that, though he nowhere confesses to it, 
Mr. Beazley is unacquainted with any Arabic, the reader will find that 
‘ Mukadassi’ (sic), though described as ‘ interesting,’ is said (p. 425) not 
to ‘call for notice in an account like this, which only deals with repre- 
sentative persons and events.’ Now such a view is hardly what anyone 
who had read Mukaddasi would be likely to hold, but then this 
authority is unfortunately inaccesible in any translation. The same 
remark applies to the geographer described (p. 434) under the name of 
‘ Alkateb . . . [who] flourished about a.p. 890,’ and whose work is 
described as possessing ‘little or nothing of original value.’ Al-Katib 
means simply the scribe or secretary, and it is not a proper name. This 
so-called ‘ Alkateb’ is generally better known as Yakibi, whose history 
and geography are both works of much original value, for anyone who 
can consult the texts in the admirable editions of Professors de Goeje and 
Houtsma. These instances of corrigenda might be added to considerably, 
for the fact is that Mr. Beazley is hardly fair on his own acquirements when 
he attempts to supplement his account of Latin and Greek geographers 
by an excursion into Moslem fields. Still, even this chapter on ‘ Non- 
Christian Geography of the Early Middle Ages’ has much good in it, 
though it cannot be said to contain trustworthy information. But if the 
author would either learn a little Arabic, or get some friendly Orientalist 
to correct his proofs in the second edition of this work, the book would be 
of great service to students of medieval geography, more especially if, in 
his quotations, he were to eschew sixteenth century editions, however 
interesting these may be from a bibliographical point of view. 

Guy LE STRANGE. 


Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages. By Gro. Haven 
Putnam, A.M. Vol. I. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1896.) 


To quote the second title, this is ‘a study of the conditions of the pro- 
duction and distribution of literature from the fall of the Roman empire 
to the close of the seventeenth century.’ Such an extension of the 
limits of the middle ages is probably unique, but any criticism it may 
provoke does not apply to this first volume, which deals mainly with 
‘books in manuscript’ and ends with an account of the early German, 
Dutch, and Italian printers. With its clear type and excellent paper it 
is outwardly fair to look upon, and, judging from the imposing list of 
authorities with which it opens, the writer must be credited with no 
ordinary industry. In other respects, however, the book is not so satis- 
factory, and it may even be doubted whether Mr. Putnam possesses that 
intimate knowledge of Latin which is one of the first essentials for the 
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study of medieval literature. Such solecisms as plantei (for plutei, 
bookshelves), opws major, and many others are perhaps due primarily 
to the printer, but by going out of his way to add English renderings to 
all his Latin quotations he has supplied a measure of his scholarship 
which is not reassuring. His critical faculty, too, does not seem to be of 
a high order ; otherwise he would hardly quote freely from the pseudo- 
Ingulph, or reproduce the exploded figment of Alfred’s connexion with 
Oxford as a substantial fact. In the latter case, by the way, the reference 
is to ‘ Ziegelbauer, i. 826,’ i.¢., according to the bibliographical list, H. 
Ziegelbauer’s ‘ Observationes Literariae 8. Benedicti,’ Leipzig, 1784. 
Such a work may possibly exist, but I can find no trace of it, and the 
volume and page are those of M. Ziegelbauer’s ‘ Historia Rei Literariae 
ordinis 8. Benedicti,’ Augsburg, 1754. Signs of haste and carelessness 
are, in fact, only too frequent. Thus ‘ Jordeus’ (p. 19, for Jordanes), 
Richard of Wendover (p. 104), and Vincennes of Beauvais (p. 170, St. 
Vincent p. 382) are mentioned as authors ; William of Malmesbury, Odo 
of Deuil, and Abbot Suger of St. Denys are classed together (p. 58) as 
eleventh-century historians; and ‘ Omons,’ a mere scribe, still figures (p. 
142) as author of the ‘Image du Monde,’ long ago shown to have been 
written by Gautier de Metz. After this it is not surprising that Mr. 
Putnam seems to be unaware (p. 148) that Gautier’s Virgil really was the 
‘ Bard of Mantua,’ though in his grotesque medieval disguise of a magi- 
cian. On p. 150 we have the remarkable statement that ‘ in Christ Church 
Canterbury ... a library at Durham was built about 1425 by Arch- 
bishop Chichele,’ and on p. 171 it is said that the library of John, duke 
of Bedford, ‘ finally found place in the Bodleian collection.’ Apparently 
Bedford is here confounded with his brother Humphrey, duke of Gloucester; 
but what Mr. Putnam means by saying that something happened at Paris 
‘as late as 1618, in the reign of Charles IX’ (p. 206), and that Selden, 
who died in 1654, wished to borrow a book from the Bodleian in the 
eighteenth century and in the reign of George II (p. 187), baffles conjec- 
ture. 

But in spite of its defects, of which the above are only a few samples, 
together with a general lack of method which makes some portions 
appear like a medley of more or less disjointed notes, the book is by no 
means without value. The history of the diffusion of literature is an 
interesting subject, upon which more information in an accessible form is 
certainly desirable, and Mr. Putnam therefore merits a grateful acknow- 
ledgment for the large amount of materials he has collected. At 
the same time, if this volume is ever to become a trustworthy guide, 
it must be rigorously revised, its authorities must be properly weighed, and 
references more systematically given. G. F. Warner. 


A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Church. 
By Henry Cuartes Lea, LL.D. Three volumes. (Philadelphia: 
Lea Brothers & Co. 1896.) 


Taxis work is, as the author’s name would lead us to expect, marked 
throughout by an erudition which involves a most laborious collection of 
widely-scattered-details, and by a praiseworthy effort after historic imparti- 
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ality. The object, as stated in the preface, is ‘to write a history, not a 
polemical treatise.’ ‘ With this object,’ Dr. Lea continues, ‘ I have abstained 
from consulting protestant writers, and have confined myself exclusively 
to the original sources and to catholic authorities, confident that what 
might thus be lost in completeness would be compensated by accuracy. 
. . . I have purposely been sparing of comment.’ His confidence is surely 
justified, yet the ordinary reader cannot but regret that such admirable 
impartiality in the general plan of the work has not been quite effectual 
in checking incidental manifestations of contempt for certain mental 
attitudes which, however childish or sophisticated, have yet considerable 
historical interest. Since it is in its historical character that this book 
demands a notice in this Review, it seems necessary to point out wherein 
it falls short of first-rate historical excellence. In the first place, it does 
not attempt to deal with pre-Christian origins, whether Hellenic or Jewish. 
That the medieval system of confession and absolution did not belong to 
primitive Christianity is a fact that demands some inquiry as to whether 
any of its material came from the piacular rites of the Mysteries, or the sick- 
bed confession of the Jews. Perhaps, however, this side of the subject is as 
yet too speculative for handling except in a special treatise. Certainly 
the influence of general outside conditions and institutions on the 
development of the system is treated in an able and interesting way in 
the chapters on ‘ Jurisdiction ’ and‘ Redemption of Penance,’ which show 
how the ideas of wergild and other commutations, franchises and liberties, 
and the other legal conceptions of the middle ages were early transferred 
from the secular to the ecclesiastical sphere. 

Again, since this is professedly a historical work, we may regret that 
the arrangement is not such as to bring out clearly the historical develop- 
ment of the institutions in question. Certain historical landmarks are 
pointed out in various connexions, the most notable of which is the decree 
of the Lateran council (1215) which enforced, on the part of every one, 
confession at least once a year to his own priest. The growth from the 
disciplinary to the sacramental character is traced in the regulations of 
some monastic orders, because they seem 


to throw an important light upon the transition from the ancient custom of 
public confession in the congregation to the innovation of auricular confession. 
They furnish us (sic) a nearly perfect and unbroken chain of tradition preserving 
that ancient custom down to the times of the schoolmen and the development 
of penitence as a sacrament. 


The changes by which the old penitentiaries were superseded and more 
latitude allowed to the confessors; the decline in rigour as the desire 
to make confession an universal custom took form; the stricter insistence 
on the seal of confession, which naturally arose from the other changes ; 
the swinging of the pendulum from severity to laxity and back, as one 
or the other seemed to carry with it more dangers—these are treated 
not in chronological order, but under the heads denoting various por- 
tions of the subject. Thus the march of the whole process is somewhat 
obscured, and some repetition, or scattering of what would naturally go 
together, is frequently involved. For example, the distinctions made 
between Attrition and Contrition come in the chapter ‘ On the Pardon of 
Sin,’ in that on‘ Requisites for Absolution,’ and elsewhere. The ques- 
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. tion how to deal with forgotten or doubtful sins meets us in more than 
one part of the book. Chapter xx., on the ‘Classification of Sins,’ is 
very interesting, as showing the effect of the judicial and sacramental 
view of sin and its removal on the system of Roman Catholic ethics. 
The chapters on ‘ Satisfaction ’ and ‘ Probabilism and Casuistry’ contain 
accounts of the attempted reforms of Leopold I of Tuscany, of the 
division within the Jesuit body as to Probabilism, and of the character 
of St. Alfonso Liguori and his system of Equiprobabilism, which we 
should like to see treated at greater length. The chapter on the 
‘ Influence of Confession,’ is hardly satisfactory, since, as Dr. Lea allows, 
a comparison between the criminal statistics in a country where confession 
is practised and in one where it is not can afford but an imperfect 
criterion as to its general moral effects. 

The third volume of the work, which has appeared since our notice of 
the first two volumes was in type, deals with Indulgences. This portion 
of the subject had naturally come up for incidental treatment in the 
previous volumes, especially in relation to the choice of a confessor, the 
reservation of special cases, and the practical desuetude of severe penance. 
Indulgences are, however, sufficiently important in ecclesiastical theory 
and history to justify a separate investigation. Dr. Lea shows their origin 
in the early commutations of penance, and proceeds to the change in their 
purport which came with the growth of the theory of the ‘ Treasure’ and 
the non-sacramental character attributed to them by St. Thomas Aquinas. 
He shows how the withdrawal of them from the sphere of orders to that 
of jurisdiction favoured the assumption of all control over them by the 
popes. It is evident from their early character that they have nothing 
to do with absolution, and can only remit a poena, not a culpa. Yet we 
are led to the conclusion that the distinction was not generally under- 
stood by ordinary people, and that papal authority might be cited for 
the confusion. Dr. Lea considers that, in spite of the injunctions to 
confession and penance in the bulls granting indulgences, ‘ the sacrament 
of penance would have grown obsolete had the church been left to its 
own devices and not forced to a reform.’ This, of course, is only after 
the scanty grants of indulgences had been superseded, for financial 
purposes, by a policy of lavish gifts on advantageous conditions. With 
regard to the decree of the council of Trent, Dr. Lea considers that it 
‘ effected little reformation in the matter of indulgences, for the gradual 
disappearance of the grosser abuses is rather to be attributed to the 
competition with protestantism, since . . . where that competition did not 
exist, as in Spain, the old abuses continued to flourish.’ Of course Dr. 
Lea does not omit to mention the efforts made, within the church of 
Rome, to effect a reform in the matter, nor yet the arguments of some 
modern writers who are favourable to indulgences on moral grounds ; but 
his own opinion is that ‘the Church is fully committed to laxity.’ 

The connection of the whole system with the doctrine of purgatory, 
and the desire of the living to assist the dead, is, of course, an important 
part of the subject. The pre-Christian feasts for the dead are referred 
to, but we are not sure whether they are regarded as offering a mere 
analogy or an instance of survival or continuity. Similarly it would be 
interesting to know Dr. Lea’s opinion whether the confraternities which 
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obtained indulgences, and of which an interesting account is given in: 
chapter xi., had any direct connexion with the thiasoi, eranoi, and other 
associations of antiquity. 

The arrangement of the work may be described as mainly chrono- 
logical, with lengthy digressions on the most important parts of the 
subject. This method necessitates a good deal of cross reference and a 
want of continuity. For instance, the Congregation of Indulgences, 
founded in 1669, is not described before p. 560, though it has to be referred 
to earlier. The general theoretical principles are explained most clearly 
in the discussion of quasi-judicial questions which the various contro- 
versies were continually opening. The digressions and incidental notices 
are not the least important part of this learned and elaborate study. 

ALICE GARDNER. 


An Introduction to the History of the Church of England. By H. 0. 
Wakeman. (London: Rivington, Percival, & Co. 1896.) 


Ir is difficult to speak too highly of this excellent work, which is conceived 
in a lofty spirit and adequately carried out. The main idea of the con- 
tinuous development of the church of England is never lost sight of. 
Justice is done to the great characters, its leaders and its enemies, who 
made its history. The abiding results of the passing phases are always 
plainly presented. There is always a wide sweep of generalisation and at 
the same time a remarkable freedom from inaccuracy and great fulness 
of detail. If the plan of the work had permitted it (and limits of size 
had allowed) full notes and references would have displayed a fulness of 
research and knowledge so easily controlled as to escape a superficial 
reader. This fulness has secured a constant freshness: the story of the 
early English church, of Anselm, of Becket, of Laud, of religious tolera- 
tion, and of Wesley are instances of it. Great power of insight and a 
rare ability in summing up great movements is displayed, as in treating 
of the medieval papacy (pp. 120, 190, and elsewhere), in an estimate 
of the middle ages, in the whole history of the reformation, of the 
puritans, of the restoration period, and of Anne’s reign and occasional con- 
formity. The special characteristics, excellences, and defects of the Eng- 
lish church are clearly traced, and the loss or gain from its great crises 
and insular growth fairly, although lovingly, estimated. It is something 
to have a work covering so long a period, serving the purpose of a con- 
stitutional history and also of a narrative of effective events, inspired by 
historic instinct and enthusiasm for the subject. It ought to serve many 
uses at home, and disabuse some foreign critics of notions they still seem 
to hold. Peculiarly good is the treatment of liturgical matters in general, 
although some exception might be taken to the statement (p. 312) that 
‘ neither in its original form of 1552 nor in its revised form of 1559 did it 
[i.e. the Prayer Book] receive any ecclesiastical sanction whatever.’ The 
thirteenth century has never been better summarised than in chapter vii. 
Many larger books forget to notice as adequately the nonjuring schism, with 
its long continuance. The longer notes on the papal supremacy, royal 
supremacy, English orders, the dissolution of the monasteries, and the 
eucharistic controversy are both concise and full, The whole of the re- 
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formation is well treated, although Henry is too leniently judged in the 
matter of the divorce. 

Some minor criticisms may, perhaps, be made. General terms are 
misleading if people understand them differently, and the word pretestant 
is a case in point. The author, following a growing fashion, uses it to 
denote an anti-catholic tendency ; a good deal might be said in favour of 
its restriction to the older meaning of anti-papal. There are apparently 
few of those little errors that so easily creep into a concise summary. On 
p. 19 Athelburga should be called the sister of Eadbald; on p. 21 Felix’ 
monastery should probably be placed at Soham Tony, not at Burgh Castle, 
which is associated with Fursey ; on p. 878 Pococke should not be spoken 
of as ejected from his benefice on the ground of insufficiency: Owen's 
influence saved him that, although he did lose his canonry at Christchurch ; 
but the mere accusation was scandalous. On p. 268 it would be better 
if the ‘important doctrinal statement’ were mentioned for the benefit of the 
learner. Taking a wide survey of the church's history, Mr. Wakeman 
plainly indicates the inevitable conclusion that to the post-restoration 
periods must be ascribed the greater disuse of some practices (such as 
confession, p. 407, note) and points of ritual common in the Caroline time. 
Deeper research and a juster historic view of the church justifies the con- 
clusion at which Mr. Wakeman has naturally arrived, but which may as 
naturally be unwelcome to some. Perhaps the often-repeated statement 
found on pp. 875-6—‘ as a matter of fact, except in London and Lanca- 
shire, and perhaps in a few other places, anarchy reigned ’—needs even 
more qualification. London and Lancashire were not so different from 
other places after all. J. P. Watney. 


St. Anselm of Canterbury: a Chapter in the History of Religion. By 
J. M. Riaa, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. (London: Methuen 
& Co. 1896.) 


Tus book is intended, as its sub-title signifies, to set forth the place 
filled by St. Anselm in the history of religion, rather than to be a mere 
record of his life, or even an estimate of its importance in relation to one 
national church. Accordingly, while it gives a fully adequate account of 
the archbishop’s life, and of his struggles against the feudal spirit of the 
age, which was threatening to destroy independence and spiritual 
efficiency in the church of England, and, indeed, throughout western 
Christendom, its chief characteristic is its admirable exposition of his 
philosophical and devotional works. Anselm is here given his true place 
asa profound philosopher and keen dialectician, the originator of the 
ontological argument for the existence of God, the exponent of the theory 
of moral evil, which gave the church a defence against the attacks of 
Manicheism, and the champion of the catholic doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, and at the same time as a writer of devotional works, 
both in prose and verse, full of exquisite and impassioned tenderness. In 
other respects Mr. Rigg does not seem to have been able to throw any 
new light on a life that has already been treated at length by other 
English, to say nothing of French, biographers and historians writing 
from such different points of view as Church, Freeman, and Mr. Rule, 
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Yet it isno small thing that we have at last an English life of Anselm that 
may fairly be called complete, in that it gives due prominence to his place 
as a teacher and thinker, and while recording his defence of the liberties 
of the church of England does not omit to dwell on the arguments by 
which in the ‘Monologion’ he attempts to establish an accord between 
faith and reason, and in the ‘ Proslogion’ to demonstrate the necessary 
existence of God, or on his brilliant, if not wholly satisfactory, apology 
for the catholic doctrine of the Incarnation in the ‘Cur Deus Homo.’ Mr. 
Rigg’s examination of these treatises is vigorous and scholarly, and so 
lucid as to render them perfectly intelligible to readers unversed in philo- 
sophy. Not less admirable is his treatment of the ‘ Meditations’ and other 
devotional works ; his extracts are judiciously chosen as illustrative of 
the bent of Anselm’s religious temperament, which led him at one time 
to ponder with all the strength of his mind on the need of divine mercy, 
and at another to pour forth burning words of love and adoration. The 
translations are excellent, and the metrical paraphrases of the hymns 
singularly felicitous. Rejecting, not without good reason, the ‘ Carmen de 
Contemptu Mundi’ and the manuscript ‘ Psalterium B. M. Virginis’ as not 
composed by Anselm, Mr. Rigg accepts and turns into English verse the 
short hymns for the canonical hours, and also claims for Anselm the 
authorship of the lovely ‘ Mariale,’ of which he translates several stanzas 
with extraordinary verbal fidelity. While founding his story of Anselm’s 
life on the original authorities he has not neglected to make use of the 
work done by others. His narrative is at once spirited and succinct. 
There is room for difference of opinion as to his representation of Anselm’s 
struggle to avoid taking the crozier into his hand at the time of his 
appointment to the archbishopric as an attempt to safeguard the liberties 
of the church by declining investiture, and there is an odd slip in a foot- 
note which states that the archbishops of Canterbury were primates of 
Ireland and ‘the adjacent islands’ in virtue of the authority delegated to 
St. Augustine by Gregory the Great. W. Hunt. 


Lincolnshire Records: Abstracts of Final Concords, temp. Ric. I-Hen, 
III. Vol. I. (London: privately printed. 1896.) 


THE county record societies founded of recent years represent a phase of 
the growing movement in favour of the documentary method in local as 
in general history. Hampered, as a rule, by narrow means, they have 
succeeded, nevertheless, in accomplishing some valuable work, and in 
frequently directing their attention to the local ‘feet of fines’ they have 
shown a wise discretion. Not only for topography and genealogy, but also 
for local customs and services connected with the land, these documents 
are of high value. For Lincolnshire, of which the history has yet to be 
‘written, the evidence of these early fines is of peculiar importance ; for we 
not only have, in the Lindsey survey, a record of the local landowners under 
Henry I, but also possess in the ‘ Testa de Nevill’ surveys of the county 
and its fiefs at two different periods in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. The late Mr. Eyton was tempted to collate these different 
surveys and work out the history of the Lincolnshire fiefs, with their 
help, for the century and a half following Domesday. If an antiquary 
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could be found willing to attack the almost pathless jungle of his manu- 
scripts now in the British Museum, he would certainly discover in their 
pages many connecting links of the greatest service. One may instance the 
case of Osbert the sheriff, an eleventh-century tenant, who here appears 
as the antecessor of Hugh Bardolf and Robert the chamberlain in 1222. 
Another reason for welcoming these Lincolnshire documents is, as the 
editors observe, the Danish character of the county. The persistence of 
the Scandinavian element in the personal nomenclature of the district is 
here abundantly illustrated. It may also be observed, we are here told, 
in the local tenures; but for this every document would have to be speci- 
ally examined. This volume could be made by a good local antiquary 
the subject of an excellent monograph. One has only space to glance at 
such services as that of the three Lincolnshire manors on the Arsic fief, 
owing ward at Dover Castle (Arsic’s being one of the Dover ‘ custodiae ’), 
and the free tenement at ‘ Kateby,’ of which the holders (1226) had to 
provide a pack horse for every army of Wales, besides collecting the 
sheriff’s aid from the local ‘soke,’ summoning ‘all the knights of the 
barony’ of John de Bayeux to his court, collecting scutages within the 
barony, and executing distresses. 

It is always a matter of some difficulty to know by what standard one 
should judge the record work of amateurs. The gratitude that is rightly 
due to those who voluntarily undertake an arduous and valuable work 
makes one loth to insist on the highest standard of exactitude ; yet it must 
be observed that the ‘ forinsec service’ which occurs so regularly in these 
records, and is so difficult to define, is not happily termed ‘ foreign 
service, nor rightly explained in the brief introduction. Acquitting 
‘Martin and his whole sequel of all naifty for ever’.is a phrase likely to 
puzzle the average reader. It may be noted, in conclusion, that the 
first of these ‘concords,’ which belongs to 1187, is not preserved in the 
Public Record Office, but at the British Museum. J. H. Rounp. 


The Tale of Thrond of Gate, commonly called Fereyinga Saga. 
Englished by F. York Powext, Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. (London: David Nutt. 1896.) 


Mr. York Powe. discussed the formation of ‘ Fereyinga Saga’ in a 
paper contributed to the journal of the Folk Lore Society in 1894 
(Folk Lore, vol. v. p. 97), and repeats his theory in the introduction to 
his translation of the saga. His analysis of the saga into its elements 
has not been questioned, and may be recommended to students as pointing 
out different kinds and degrees of adulteration and contamination, which 
may be detected also in other Icélandic works, according to the indica- 
tions here set forth. Apart from its historical value, the Icelandic saga of 
the Faroes is one of the most spirited of all the northern stories, and one of 
the best composed, in spite of the intrusion of a certain amount of irrele- 
vant matter. It has not the perfect balance, the strict observance of 
unities, to be found, for example, in ‘ Hrafnkels Saga ;’ the tragic plot is 
not elaborated with the same conscious energy as in the story of ‘ Gisli 
the Outlaw ;’ but it belongs distinctly to the order of saga in which there 
is a coherent story and not a mere loose assemblage of local anecdotes, 
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changing the interest repeatedly and never coming to any conclusion. 
The peculiar distinction of ‘ Fereyinga Saga’ is pointed out in the title 
chosen by Mr. York Powell for his English version. Thrond of Gate is 
the adversary in the story, not the ostensible hero. The hero is Sig- 
mund Brestisson, a hero of the type of Gunnar in ‘ Njdla,’ in whom are in- 
cluded all the: virtue, valour, and glory imaginable in the minds of north- 
ern artists, yet without making him into the ‘faultless monster’ of the 
conventional heroic literature. Against this radiant personage is set the 
contrast of the dark and dangerous Thrond, his enemy. But such is the 
impartiality of the story and the superiority of the author to all the 
temptations of vulgar moral instruction that Thrond is left in the end 
the most important character in the book. It was possibly rather a 
strong measure to give his name to the story, and it may be doubted 
whether the original author would have approved. It is like changing 
the name of ‘ Paradise Lost’ to ‘Satan’ without the author’s permission. 
The critical view implied in the new title is, however, none the less a 
sound one; it is the Saul and not the David of the story who 
makes the strongest impression, and the power of the story comes 
out in the way Thrond is represented after Sigmund’s death. It is 
characteristic of the Icelandic sagas that their dramatic sense always 
keeps them from injustice to the bad eharacters: they are interested in 
individual characters more than in abstract right and wrong. There is 
nothing exceptional, then, when the wrong side, the kingdom of dark- 
ness, turns out to have a rightand a virtue of its own; but in none of 
the northern books is this reversal of popular judgment, this dramatic 
protest against vulgar canons of morality, more thorough than in 
‘ Fereyinga Saga.’ 

The translation falls little short of a perfect solution of the problem 
how to render the language of the sagas without tameness and without 
affectation of quaint language. It is hard to persuade people who are 
ageustomed to the real and essential quaintness of medieval prose in other 
languages that the Icelandic historical prose of the thirteenth century is 
idiomatic, self-possessed, and dignified, and generally quite unlike every- 
thing that is suggested by such terms as ‘ Gothic’ or ‘ medieval ;’ more 
like the language of Bunyan than of Malory. Mr. York Powell’s ver- 
sion tends occasionally to archaism, but never in any extravagant 
degree. There is room for doubt whether his transliterations of northern 
names are really expedient ; in some cases they are needlessly confusing, 
as on p. 5, where ‘Southrey’ is used both for Suderé, in the Faroes, 
and also for the western islands of Scotland (Sodor, without Man). It is 
also rather difficult-to find one’s way on the map, where the names are 
neither Icelandic, Faroese, nor modern Danish, but English translations. 

The historical essence of the book has been extracted by Mr. York 
Powell in his introduction. The Faroes are not without their place in 
the history of Europe, and the story of their conversion by St. Olaf and 
his servant Sigmund belongs as an important episode to the progress of 
Christendom in the north. The modern history of the Faroes is touched 
upon by the translator, and one of the most interesting parts of the 
book is his version of the native ballad on the hero of the islands. The 
history of the Faroes can never be more than a‘ foot note to history,’ but 
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in the great age of the north they had their day, though their people (to 
apply Lord Acton’s formula) were more inclined to carry ‘flame’ than 
‘fuel.’ The later history cannot fail to be of interest to economists and 
students of manners and customs ; it may be permitted here to call atten- 
tion to Mr. N. Andersen’s ‘ Feréerne, 1600-1709 ’ (Copenhagen, 1895). 


W. P. Ker. 


Le Livre de V Abbé Guillaume de Ryckel: Polyptyque et Comptes de 
lV’ Abbaye de Saint-Trond au Milieu du XIII* Siécle. Par H. Prrenne. 
(Gand: Engelcke. 1896.) 


Ow1ne to economic causes, which M. Pirenne describes in an excellent 
introduction, the worldly affairs of the abbey of St. Trond were in a bad 
way when, in 1249, William of Ryckel became its abbot. He was a man 
of good family and had been secretary and chaplain to William of Holland, 
the king of the Romans. He only becamea monk in order that he might 
be elected to the abbey. However he seems to have thrown himself with 
heart and soul into the work of restoring the dilapidated fortunes of a 
house which he ruled until his death in 1272. He kept accounts, and 
these accounts M. Pirenne has published. They are full of instruction for 
any one who is studying the economic affairs of the Low Countries, for they 
supply a great deal of valuable information about rents, prices, crops, rates 
of usury, weights and measures. Even those whose centre of interest lies 
in England will do well to consult this book. For example, when they 
read that the virga, the measuring rod or perch of Saint Trond and Looz, 
contained sixteen pedes and one solea, que quidem solea continet circa 
medietatem unius pedis, they may hope that they are obtaining some clue 
to the mystery of our statute measure, the curious perch of sixteen and a 
half feet. What, however, is of greater moment than such hints as these 
is that M. Pirenne has added to the volume of evidence which tends to 
show that what may be called the classical manorialism—the manorial 
system of our economic histories—had fallen to pieces upon the continent 
while it was still enjoying what we are wont to regard as its golden age 
in England. Even the conservative Benedictine abbeys are compelled 
G dire adieu pour towjowrs au systéme ruineux de lV’ exploitation directe sous 
forme patrimoniale et lui substituer un régime grace auquel le détenteur 
du capital foncier serait rémunéré par la rente de ses terres (p. iv). We 
are not accustomed to think that any revolution which could be described 
in such terms as these had taken place before the Black Death. But it is 
very possible that we make our English agrarian history too catastrophic. 
The great rise in prices during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—M. 
Pirenne speaks of la baisse énorme de la valeur de l’argent—has as yet been 
insufficiently studied on this side of the Channel. Altogether this is a 
book which will bring many new thoughts to English readers. 


F. W. Martianp. 


La Dignita Cavalleresca nel Comune di Firenze. Da Gaetano SALVEMINI. 
(Florence: M. Ricci. 1896.) 


Tuis very interesting monograph treats of the development, or rather the 
decadence, of knighthood in Italian communes, and especially at Florence. 
When once the dominant element in society became urban and mercan- 
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tile rather than military and rural, knighthood could only survive by 
changing its connotation ; it could no longer be the natural consequence 
of noble blood nor the necessary cause of full citizenship. The richer mer- 
chants, jostling with the nobles for social distinction, coveted the prestige 
and outward trappings of knighthood, while the introduction of mercenary 
service must ultimately deprive it of its military character. The author 
regards the triumph of the Guelfs in 1267 as the decisive moment from 
which the older aristocracy lost the almost exclusive privilege of knight- 
hood; henceforth it was bestowed liberally on bowrgeois families, especially 
upon the Cerchi. ‘Scratch the knight,’ he writes, ‘and you will find the 
merchant.’ Yet the change so far consisted rather in the social rise of 
the wealthiest mercantile families than in the social degradation of the 
institution. It was still conferred, if we may judge by the author’s examples, 
for military or quasi-military reasons. Moreover the idea of the close 
connexion of knighthood with aristocracy survived, and had definite 
political results when the struggle between nobles and commons ended in 
the victory of the latter. An ordinance of 1289 made the existence of a 
single knight in a family the test of its nobility, and therefore of its ex- 
clusion from full civic rights. The Ordinance of Justice, indeed, altered 
the nature of the test, and a law of 1295 provided that a family must con- 
tain at least three knights to be disenfranchised. The knight himself 
was, however, still subjected to personal disqualification ; thus as knight- 
hood had formerly owed legal privilege to its connexion with nobility, so 
now to the same cause was due its deprivation of ordinary civic rights. 
Knighthood had once more become virtually confined to the nobility, 
and seemed not unlikely to die a natural death. But the wealthy Florentine 
merchant families were at once vain and practical. The governing party 
found knighthood an easy means of rewarding or winning adherents, while 
the honour was also sought for professional purposes, for without it a 
profitable post, as podestd or capitano, could not easily be obtained. After 
1880 the flood gates were thrown open ; knighthood no longer entailed 
disfranchisement, but pecuniary profit; citizens became knights ‘ who 
could not break a straw, much less a lance,’ men upon whom, in 
Boccaccio’s words, knighthood sat as a saddle on a pig, who were as 
devoted to knightly virtues as the devil toa cross. A state festival, the 
discovery of a conspiracy, the victory of a party was now regularly 
celebrated by a batch of titles; the system was that of the nineteenth 
century. Knighthood had, indeed, fallen low when in the revolution of 1878 
the victorious democracy created sixty-seven knights in a single day. 
Most of these were, indeed, members of well-known families, but among 
them appear vintners, corn chandlers, apothecaries, bakers. Yet this is 
not so novel a feature as is often thought, or even represented by the 
author, for his appendix shows a case in which a few years previously the 
government offered to knight the whole of the Otto di Balia, of whom two 
necessarily belonged to the Lesser Arts, and were indeed an apothecary 
and a corn chandler. The fourteenth-century Florentine recognised as 
fully as we do ourselves that a knight was not necessarily a gentleman. 
How completely the military element was extinct is proved by the case of 
a child knighted at four years of age, while the honour was not denied to 
those on the brink of the grave, or even to the dead. 
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If in the fourteenth century the democratisation of knighthood had 
been complete, in the fifteenth there was, under the Albizzi and the 
Medici, a notable reaction. Knighthood once more becomes a distinction 
conferred only on the leading families of the governmental party, and 
usually on members personally eminent. There was a moment early in 
the century when the honour, far from being a disqualification, seemed 
lifely to confer special political privilege. This moment passed away, 
and the sole privileges which remained to the knight were social and 
sumptuary, precedence in processions, the golden spurs and the fur 
trimmings, the larger number of attendants at betrothals and funerals. 
The only practical advantage was an increased scale of pay received by 
the knight when on diplomatic or military service, but this was discounted 
by the necessity of a larger swite. The standing quarrel for precedence 
between knights and doctors at law, which the emperor Sigismond, 
Queen Joanna I of Naples, and several Italian cities decided in favour of 
the jurists, proved in democratic Florence a victory for the knights. 

Who could confer knighthood ? Technically the right in Italy must 
have rested with the emperor, but when Henry VII deprived all Florentine 
knights, judges, and notaries of their dignities no one dropped his title. 
Practically in Florence the city was the sole grantor, though it frequently 
confirmed the honour conferred by popes or foreign potentates. 
Guicciardini, for instance, states that Maso Minerbetti insinuated himself 
into an embassy to Alexander VI, in order to be made a knight, and our 
author’s appendix contains the confirmation of the title by the city. 
On the fall of the Ciompi the reactionary government voluntarily 
offered to confirm the creations of the revolutionists, and thirty-one 
out of the sixty-seven actually accepted the proposal. Knighthood 
was granted either on petition or by offer; as any ordinary bill it must 
pass through the signoria, the colleges, and the councils of the people 
and the commune. In the fifteenth century the passing of a bill 
was made more difficult than in the fourteenth. If the proposal were 
carried the government appointed a syndic, usually himself a knight, 
to perform the ceremony. In older days the podesta, in later the 
gonfalonier of justice was frequently elected for this purpose. The 
public ceremony was simple, consisting merely of the girding of the sword 
and spurs, the oath of fidelity, a gift of money, varying largely in amount, 
from the civic purse, and a banquet at stateexpense. The knight received 
originally the right of bearing a star above his arms, and later a pennon 
with the arms of Florence. The religious initiation of older days, with 
the bath and the watching in a church, were very early dropped. This 
the author attributes chiefly to the great expense of ‘dressing the part,’ 
and partly to the loss of all religious significance; the merchant knight 
of the fourteenth century, he adds, would find the medieval knightly vows 
unmeaning if not inconvenient. Thus the ceremony became purely 
secular, and was performed upon the ringhiera in the great piazza. In 
the fifteenth century again there was a reaction. The consecration 
of the cathedral by Eugenius IV was celebrated by the conference of 
knighthood on citizens within the sacred precincts, and henceforth the 


cathedral or the Church of San Giovanni seems usually to have been the 
scene. 
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Very interesting is the author’s view of the connexion between 
knighthood and the Parte Guelfa. The latter he regards as no new 
product of 1267, but as the continuation of the Pars Ecclesiae, and this 
as one of the two branches of the original Societas Militum, the 
Capitani della Parte Guelfa and the Consoli dei Cavalieri being in the 
thirteenth century convertible terms. Thus it was that the knights long 
held peculiar qualifications for the councils and offices of the sPart® 
Guelfa, until this too was invaded by the people after the expulsion of the 
duke of Athens. Yet the close connexion survived, for the knights 
swore fidelity to the Parte, and after the public ceremony repaired to its 
palace, where they were formally received and presented with a banner 
bearing its arms. 

The appendix contains lists, amply illustrated from official and 
popular sources, of the citizens upon whom knighthood or its confirmation 
was conferred. The honour was occasionally refused—for example, by 
three out of a batch of twenty-four to whom it was offered on the discovery 
of a conspiracy in 1882. When it was proposed to confer knighthood on 
not more than twenty citizens in honour of Martin V’s arrival in 1419, it 
was provided that persuasion only and not force should be adopted. It 
may be said in conclusion that the monograph is so brightly written, and 
its technicalities so well relieved by anecdote and humour, that it may be 
read with pleasure by the mere layman, for whom in English history the 
‘knight’s fee’ and ‘ distraint of knighthood’ have laborious associations. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 


La Loi du Vinodol.. Traduite et annotée par Jutes Prevx, membre du 


comité de législation étrangére prés le ministére de la Justice. (Paris : 
L. Larose. 1897.) 


THE statute of Vinodol has hitherto been little known out of the domains 
of the Slavonic scholar. But latterly the eyes of western legists have been 
turned in the direction of Slavonic countries in a great measure by the 
learned labours of Professor Bogisi¢, from whom Sir Henry Maine derived 
most of his information on the Slavonic zadrugas and communes. Vinodol 
was a sinall district on the Croatian coast of the Adriatic which extended 
from Fiume (Rieka) in the north to Senj in the south. In 1880, accord- 
ing to Professor Jagi¢, the population of the district was about 28,000. 
In this little territory is situated the town Bakar or Buccari, which is 
very ancient and contains the ruins of an old castle of the Frankopans, 
whose last descendant was executed at Vienna in 1671. The name Vinodol 
is now no longer employed even as a geographical expression. Its terri- 
tory is divided between two Croatian provinces. The date of the statute 
is 1288, and itis the earliest monument of South Slavonic legislation ; for 
the celebrated Zakonik or code of Stephen Dushan belongs to 1849. It 
is also interesting as an early monument of the Serbo-Croatian language, 
although not the first. Priority must be conceded to-the short chronicle 
of the Anonymous Presbyter Diocleus, or in Croatian Pop Dukljanin, 
which was published by Kukuljevié Sakcinski in the Arkiv za povestnicu 
Jugoslavensku. 

The statute of Vinodol is preserved only in one (old) manuscript, written 
in glagolitic characters. It has been several times edited, among others 
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by Bodianski and Macieiowski, but the best edition is that of Professor 
Jagi¢ in 1880. We have not space on the present occasion to do more 
than to call attention to the careful manner in which the statute has 
been translated by M. Preux. The elaborate notes which he has added 
show how thoroughly familiar he is with all the literature of the subject. 
We hope now that this curious document has been made more accessible 
the students of comparative law and custom—and the importance of 
custom is here particularly emphasised—will take note of it. 

W. R. Morritt. 


Wykeham’s Register. Vol. I. Edited by T. F. Krrpy, M.A., F.8.A. 
(Hampshire Record Society.) (London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1896.) 


Tue Hampshire Record Society is doing good service in undertaking 
the publication of the registers of the bishops of Winchester. These 
registers are highly important for ecclesiastical history, and in days when 
state affairs were managed by ecclesiastics, have also considerable value for 
general history. It is rather strange that so few of them should have been 
published. Archbishop Gray’s register at York, edited by the late Canon 
Raine for the Surtees Society, and Archbishop Peckham’s register of 
Canterbury, published by Mr. Martin in the rolls series, were almost the 
only printed representatives of these interesting records before the mag- 
nificent undertaking of Canon Hingeston Randolph in publishing, single- 
handed, the registers of the bishops of Exeter. The Hampshire Society 
has not unreasonably begun, out of due order, with the register of its 
greatest bishop, William of Wykeham, which has been intrusted to the 
industrious hands of the bursar of Winchester College, who, though an 
alien, has done a great deal more than all the sons of Wykeham to 
illustrate the history of the college. The first volume, now before us, 
consisting as it does almost entirely of institutions and ordinations 
contains little else but lists of names. Institutions to benefices vary so 
little in form that Mr. Kirby is right in only giving the pith of the 
documents instead of the documents themselves, and thus condensing 
700 folio pages of the original into 249 octavo pages of print. But he 
has been a little too niggardly. The only forms of institution given in 
extenso are those of admissions of abbots and priors and other heads of 
religious houses, which are the most verbose of documents. In the 
introduction we are promised ‘ one example of each instrument in extenso.’ 
But the promise is not kept. We are given no example of an institution 
to a rectory or a vicarage. This, perhaps, may be excused, as being 
common form nowadays; but still it is interesting to see a specimen of 
the exact form prevalent at the particular date. But we ought to have been 
given specimens of presentation to a chantry, to a prebend, especially to 
the prebends of the secular priests who served as chaplains in the nuns’ 
churches of the ‘Nonna minster,’ St. Mary’s Abbey, Winchester, and 
Romsey Abbey ; to the headship of a college, such as was the provostship 
of St. Elizabeth College, the remnants of which adorn the wall of College 
Meads. We are given one specimen of part of the proceedings on pre- 
sentation to the mastership of a secular hospital, viz. St. Cross. We 
ought to have had one specimen of all the documents involved in the 
presentation ; and we certainly ought to have been given the resignation 
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of Nicholas Wykeham, which preceded the appointment of John of 
Campeden, the builder of the bulk of the hospital as it now stands; 
for that would serve to elucidate an interesting point in its history 
which is doubtful, viz. whether Nicholas Wykeham was put in, after the 
great inquiry held by Wykeham into the maladministration of the hospital 
by Roger of Clonn (who, by the way, seems to have come from Clun, in 
Herefordshire, and not Clonne, in Derbyshire, as Mr. Kirby says, as he is 
in some documents called of Clun) as a caretaker, or as master. 

It is to be hoped that in the next and more important volume Mr. 
Kirby will send his proof sheets for correction by some second eye. 
There are few documents in this volume given in extenso, but hardly one 
is without some mistake, while most have many errors. In the second 
line of the book is a misreading which makes bad Latin. Incipit Registrum 
. . . beneficiorum . . . per tempus vacantium should clearly be pro tempore. 
On p. 8, in the appointment of Wykeham as bishop, there are several 
mistakes, which are probably printer’s errors, but proficiendo te... in 
episcopum, instead of praeficiendo, is a matter of substance. We have litteris 
in one line and literis in another. Both cannot be right. But on such 
points there is no consistency preserved. On p. 124 we have porcio, on 
p. 121 portiones ; in the same line (p. 120) continwacione et prorogatione ; 
in one document (p. 2) praesentiwm, in another (p. 120) presentium. On 
p. 17 we have praedicta and predicte, and so on. Again, Wykeham is 
made to take an oath of obedience Beato Patri and the holy Roman 
church, and in the next line to the pope by name. Patri should be 
Petro. This is no printer’s error, as the words are translated ‘to the 
blessed father.’ Beatus could not be used of a living person, the 
medievals, like the ancients, calling no man happy till he was dead. In 
the same document papatwm is made feminine, and ad hoc electus is turned 
into ad huc, and so into nonsense. In the next we have Johannes 
canonicum, dictae ordinis, permissum for praemissis. Again, the official 
of the bishop and of the archdeacon is called ‘ officiary.’ Yet his title 
then, as now, was ‘official.’ May we also ask that the long Latin 
documents may be cut up into paragraphs, and have a proper, and properly 
distributed, amount of stops? This would help, not only the reader, but 
the editor himself. Artuur F. Leacn. 


The Rising in East Anglia in 1881. By Epaar Powett, B.A. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1896.) 


Tas volume, based mainly on the legal records of the proceedings taken 
against the rioters, deals with the rising in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge, 
and is a most valuable contribution to the history of the peasant revolt. 
The chief authorities are the Coram Rege Rolls and the ancient indict- 
ments in the Public Record Office for Norfolk and Suffolk, supplemented 
by an account of the proceedings at Bury and Mildenhall by John Gosford, 
then almoner in Bury, contained in Cotton MS. Claudius A. xii., and in the 
assize roll 103 in the Record Office for Cambridgeshire. Mr. Powell has 
added appendices containing (1) transcripts of all the Suffolk poll tax 
lists for 1881 in the Record Office, with a careful comparison of the 
population of England in 1877 and 1381 as given by the poll tax returns 
of those years, (2) extracts from documents. 
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These records throw no further light on the controversy whether the 
lords of manors tried to re-enforce the labour services which had been 
commuted for money, and but little on the question how the revolt was 
organised. We find one ‘ Georgius de Dounesby de Com. Lincoln ’ deserib- 
ing himself as nwntius magne societatis, sent to-stir up the people of Bury 
to rise, but nothing is said of the nature or extent of this association. 
Mr. Powell accounts for the large discrepancy between the returns of the 
population in 1877 and 1881 by supposing that many inhabitants of the 
towns and villages had left their homes to avoid the poll tax collectors 
and take to a roving life in the woods and wastes of the country. 

The fact that no one could be legally charged except at the place where 
he dwelt may have encouraged a process which, if it went on on a large scale, 
would certainly have facilitated the work of the leaders of the popular party in 
collecting their large bands of malcontents. The possibility too of bodies of men 
being able to move from place to place, without being suspected of any motive 
ulterior to the evasion of the tax, may perhaps account, partially at any rate, for 
the country being taken so much by surprise when the outbreak came. 


Among prominent features of the revolt we may notice the number of 
men of the upper classes and of the secular clergy who appear as leaders 
of the insurgents, especially in Norfolk and Suffolk, and the frequent 
assertions of the rebels, especially in Cambridgeshire, that they were 
acting on the command and at the wish of the king. Mr. Powell is 
inclined to think that there may be some truth in these assertions, but 
Richard II was only fifteen years old in 1381. 

Many interesting points are suggested by the classification of inhabit- 
ants in the poll tax returns of Suffolk. There are no barons. Only one 
appears as chivaler, and only thirteen as armigeri. The usual classes 
are agricole, artifices, laboratores, servientes: of these the agricole are 
generally few in number, and in many villages do not appear at all.! 
The ordinance of labourers (1349) speaks of artifices, operarii, 
servientes. ‘A glance at the poll tax schedules for the hundred of 
Thingo,’ says Mr. Powell, ‘ will show that out of a total of 870 names no 
less than 808 came under the three classes aimed at by the statute.’ 
Mr. Powell (p. 74) makes an unlucky attempt to identify the servientes 
with the nativi, the laboratores and artifices with the libere tenentes 
of the manors. Not only do sons of laboratores often appear in the 
lists as servientes, but the ordinance of labourers expressly provides for 
persons libere conditionis among the servientes. The distinction between 
freeholders and villeins and between those of free and those of servile 
condition did not concern the treasury and was ignored by the tax- 
gatherers. 

Mr. Powell’s monograph is of value not only for the new matter con- 
tained in it but also as a model; if the records of the other counties were 
dealt with in the same way we should have in manageable compass the 
materials for an adequate history of the great rising. A. G. Lirrte. 


! * Agricole’ and ‘ laboratores’ seem to be used as equivalents in the lists of 
Saxham Magna and Saxham Parva (p. 81). 
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Jeanne d’Arc: Her Life and Death. (Heroes of the Nations.) By Mrs. 
OurpHant. (New York and London: G.P. Putnam's Sons. 1896.) 

Jeanne Darc: sa Vraie Mission. Par J. E. Cnoussy. 2° éd. (Or- 
léans : Herluison. 1896.) 


THOSE who are acquainted with the late Mrs. Oliphant’s previous excur- 
sions into the field of history will know just what to expect in her portrait 
of the great French heroine—a vigorous popular presentation, plenty of 
domestic sentiment and eloquent word-painting, but a deficiency in real 
historical grasp of the subject. Her attitude towards the Maid’s claim 
to supernatural inspiration is curiously perplexed and half-hearted, and 
her notions of the relative value of evidence a little rudimentary. It 
would, however, be out of place, considering the author’s lamented death 
since this notice was in type, to dwell further upon the defects in her 
treatment of her subject. The illustrations are mostly reproductions of 
modern pictures and statues. The portraits include those of Henry VI 
and Bedford, from ‘ paintings’ by Heath and Virtue, and a purely fanciful 
one of Charles VII ‘from a painting by J. Chapman.’ 

M. Choussy’s pamphlet is a polemic from a strong Roman catholic point 
of view against Martin, Quicherat, and others who asserted that Joan’s 
divine mission failed in consequence of the desertion of Charles VII and 
his favourites. He contends that she never claimed that it was part of her 
‘mission’ to drive the English out of France, and that she regarded her 
inspired work as complete with the coronation at Rheims. This view he 
first put forth, he tells us, in 1856, but he does not mention M. du 
Fresne de Beaucourt’s controversy in that year with Martin. Dr. 
Renard had advanced the same argument in 1855. M. Choussy is 
more consistent than either, however, in attacking the authenticity of 
Joan’s famous letter to Henry VI,in which she speaks of herself as 
envoiée de par Dieu... pour vous bouter hors de toute France. His 
line of argument is ingenious if not convincing. JAMES TalIrT, 


Geschichte der Ptipste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von Dr. 
Lupwie Pastor. Bd. 3: Von der Wahl Innocenz VIII bis zum 
Tode Julius II. (Freiburg : Herder. 1896.) 


Tue third volume of Dr. Ludwig Pastor’s papal history since the close of 
the great schism covers the period most difficult of any for a devout 
Roman catholic historian, the secularisation of the papacy under 
Alexander VI and Julius II. It is, therefore, highly to his honour that 
his journey over this cinis dolosus should be thus far the most satisfactory 
portion of his undertaking. Either he has braced himself by a special 
effort to discharge a specially difficult obligation, or, working as he has 
been for some years with the eyes of historical criticism upon him, he has 
insensibly imbibed a more liberal sympathy and a more scientific method 
than seemed altogether assured by his first volume. Indeed, setting 
aside the peculiar attitude of mind which it is absolutely impossible for a 
sincere believer in the claims of the Roman church to discard, his 
volume wants little essential to the character of a really scientific and 
impartial history. It is interesting to notice how little difference actually 
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exists between his results and those of the most dispassionate of ecclesias- 
tical historians, Bishop Creighton. It is true that Dr. Pastor occasionally 
appears somewhat inclined, not so much to minimise facts telling against 
the pontiffs whose history he is recording, as to lay a disproportionate 
stress upon points that can fairly be made in their favour. But this 
generally applies merely to minor details, and does not vitiate the general 
fairness of his narrative, or the correctness of the total impression to be 
derived from it. The defect of his history is rather one almost inseparable 
from the position of the writer ; it is at once too professorial and too profes- 
sional. It has too much of the pragmatic, cut and dried air so exceed- 
ingly difficult to avoid when a writer brings from the study what he has 
already taught from thechair. It is also, notwithstanding its candour and 
perfect exemption from bigotry, too manifestly the work of an advocate—a 
courageous advocate, no doubt, so convinced of the soundness of his cause 
that he does not mind making damaging admissions—but still an advo- 
cate. The scroll is waved in the hand, but the brief peeps out of the 
pocket. In this respect especially the author contrasts unfavourably 
with Bishop Creighton, who writes like a statesman. No one could tell 
from internal evidence whether Dr. Creighton’s history was or was not 
the production of an ecclesiastic, but none could ever doubt that Pro- 
fessor Pastor’s was such. This is more especially shown in the con- 
siderable portion of his work devoted to the consideration of the Renais- 
sance in its influence upon religion and ethics. Very little excep- 
tion can be taken to his remarks considered in themselves; but we feel 
that a movement so essential to human development, and so deeply 
grounded in human nature, cannot be solely or chiefly judged by its 
influence upon the church of Rome. If we add to this some failure in 
historical perspective, some lack of appreciation of the relative importance 
of historical events, we shall have exhausted negative criticism and 
have nothing left but praise for the author’s substantial merits, especially 
his diligence in investigating every available source of information from 
the archives of the Vatican to the latest studies in modern reviews, his 
perfect fairness in citation, and the highly intelligent use made of his 
materials. We might instance his discussion of the death of Alexander 
VI, where, by stricter attention to the medical testimony than has been 
vouchsafed by his predecessors, he finally disposes of the legend of the 
pope’s death from poison. He is entitled to even more credit, since the 
matter might easily have been slurred over, for his demonstration that 
Julius’s election was fully as simoniacal as Alexander’s. If, therefore, he 
is, as we think, in general too favourable to Julius, this is certainly not 
from any apologetic motive. There is much in Julius’s character to 
fascinate the imagination ; but as cardinal he had largely contributed to 
the ruin of Italy by encouraging the invasion of Charles VIII; and 
although he may have had just cause of complaint against the Venetians, 
he cannot as an Italian prince be commended for allying himself with 
foreigners for their destruction. A fortunate turn of events gave him the 
opportunity of redeeming his character, and he died with the rare reputa- 
tion of a patriotic pope, which Alexander VI might have equally merited 
if he had lived long enough to ensure the success of the schemes of 
Caesar Borgia, 
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In his treatment of Alexander Dr. Pastor has successfully avoided 
the opposite errors of two schools of Roman catholic historians, those 
who have vainly striven to rehabilitate the pope and the more numerous 
party who have made him a universal scapegoat. He has had, indeed, 
extraordinary advantages, from his access to the hundred and thirteen 
volumes of Alexander VI’s official papers, so long jealously secluded, 
but opened to him by the judicious liberality of the present pope. They 
have convinced him that any rehabilitation (Rettwng) of Alexander 
is out of the question, but this can only apply to such thorough-going 
vindications as Leonetti’s ; for undoubtedly Alexander stands higher in 
the nineteenth than in the eighteenth century. Insight into character is 
hardly Dr. Pastor’s forte, and he shows himself less penetrating than 
Bishop Creighton by failing to recognise a certain vein of magnanimity in 
Alexander’s nature, which usually keeps him in some measure respectable. 
It failed him most when he abandoned Savonarola to the vengeance of 
the Florentines, although his proceeedings up to this point were, as 
Professor Pastor unanswerably shows, forced upon him by the necessity 
of the situation. Pastor, who excels in anything of the nature of a forensic 
argument, is equally successful in vindicating, from the point of view of the 
age, the famous bull partitioning the newly-discovered portions of the 
world between Spain and Portugal. We suspect that he might have 
carried his defence even further. Like almost all writers on the subject, 
he assumes that the pope, when he drew a line from the north pole to the 
south pole, assigned all regions on the westward from it to Spain and east- 
ward from it to Portugal throughout the whole of its extent. But the 
bull disposes of the regions not only to the west and to the east, but to 
the south also. How is it possible to give anything south of a line drawn 
from pole to pole, whose southern extremity must be the most southern 
point of the earth? Such a donation could only have been made by the 
prince of the powers of the air, who is thought by some to have been 
Alexander’s ally, but certainly was not identical with him. It appears 
to us that Alexander only intended his donation to take effect to the south 
of a line drawn horizontally—that is, west and east—from the point on 
the line drawn from pole to pole, which he indicates as one hundred 
leagues west of the Azores. The introduction of ‘ south,’ otherwise enig- 
matical, thus becomes perfectly intelligible. See the essay in The Month, 
N.S. vol. ix. p. 278, by Father Knight, to whose remarks we may add 
that if Alexander had bestowed upon Spain everything westward of a line 
drawn from pole to pole she would have had a right to protest against 
Cabot’s voyages and the English settlements in North America, which, 
so far as we are aware, she never did. It is true that Philip I, in com- 
plaining of Drake’s depredations, seems to protest against his occupation of 
any part of America ; but this was nearly a century after the promulgation 
of the bull. Ferdinand the Catholic, in writing to Henry VII on Cabot’s 
voyage, does not object to it on principle, although it must have involved 
a transgression of the papal line, if this really extended from pole to pole. 

We may add a word or two on some very minor matters. It might 
have been thought that the date of Alexander VI’s birth was entirely 
settled by his own statement, in the hearing of Burcardus, that on 1 Jan. 
1498 he was sixty-seven years of age, and that he was born on the first 
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day of the year, the first day of the month, the first day of the week, and 
in the year of the accession of Pope Eugenius IV. Unfortunately the 
first day of the year in 1481 did not fall upon a Sunday; it did so in 
1480. Alexander’s horoscope, as given by Gauricus, might have been 
expected to throw light upon the subject. By a perverse fatality, although 
the date is 1481, the planets’ places are reckoned for 1480. As the cir- 
cumstance of birth on a Sunday is likely to have been remembered we 
are disposed to accept 1480 as the correct date. The horoscope of Caesar 
Borgia, as given by Junctinus, has 20 Sept. 1475 as the date of birth, and 
so far justifies Pastor’s preference for this year over 1476. 

No. 90 of Pastor’s appendix of documents is a circular letter from 
Julius II to Henry VII and various English nobles and bishops, calling 
for contributions in aid of the rebuilding of St. Peter’s. The title of one 
of the bishops is written by the Italian scribe Cuestien, on which Pastor 
annotates, ‘ Vielleicht Cloynen.’ But this designation is no more English 
than the other. We venture to emend, Cicestren. Professor Pastor is 
mistaken in interpreting the name Burgoynye, occurring in this document 
as that of a nobleman, as Burgoyne; the Burgoyne family attained no 
distinction until long afterwards. One copy is addressed dom. Dunbendii 
regni Angliae camerario. The De Veres, earls of Oxford, were then here- 
ditary high chamberlains ; but if Dunbendii means De Vere or Oxoniensi 
the transcriber has achieved a feat rivalling that of the conclavist who 
converted Baronius’s threat that he would inscribe his protest against the 
elevation of Cardinal Tosco to the papuey negli suoi Annali into one that 
he would write it negli swot stivali (in his boots). R. GARNETT. 


Naval Accounts and Inventories of the Reign of Henry VII, 1485-8 and 
1495-7. Edited by M. OprennEim. (Navy Records Society. 1896.) 


Firry years ago Sir Harris Nicolas wrote a history of the royal navy 
which he succeeded in bringing down in two volumes to the end of the 
reign of Henry V. No one yet, I believe, has attempted to continue the 
gigantic task; and no one, certainly, would have been well furnished to 
treat the history of the navy in Henry VII’s time before the publication of 
the present volume, which at least illustrates a part of it. The text, 
indeed, consists merely of two books of naval accounts drawn up at dif- 
ferent periodsof the reign, and extending only to three or four years each ; 
but the light they throw upon naval administration and the whole naval 
apparatus then in use is of the highest importance. The editing, too, is 
well done; at all events the editor-has done well what he apparently 
aimed at doing. He has given, that is to say, a readable transcript of the 
documents, in which the antique language and spelling are carefully pre- 
served, seeing that the history of archaic words and of nautical terms still 
in use is really a part of the history of the navy itself. He might, how- 
ever, have been somewhat more liberal in supplying the defective punctu- 
ation of the original manuscripts. And one thing that he has done I do 
' think that he should not have done. On two occasions where the text of 
a patent is cited in fullin the record he has translated it from the original 
Latin into modern English, and in this form has printed it as a part of 
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the record itself. The result is that the reader is at first puzzled by a 
sudden change (for the text of the patent in both instances begins in the 
middle of a paragraph) from the ancient English of the original text to a 
page or two of modern English, until he comes to a foot note at the end 
showing that a translation has been substituted for the Latin document 


cited. Surely Mr. Oppenheim’s own words condemn what he has done in 
these cases :— 


A fifteenth-century manuscript, dressed up in modern English, has a 
painfully artificial appearance, and, when thus masquerading, bears much the 
same resemblance to its source as does a translation to its original. 


In other matters I have no great fault to find, and I partly follow Mr. 
Oppenheim’s own guidance in examining some of the results obtained 
from the two documents he has printed. The first of these dates from 
the very commencement of Henry VII's reign, being the account pre- 
sented by the widow of a clerk of the king’s ships, named Thomas Roger, 
as to his receipts and payments and the stores remaining in his custody 
at the time of his decease. ‘The king’s ships’ in his custody seem to 
have been only three, the ‘ Grace Dieu,’ the‘ Mary of the Tower,’ and the 
‘Governor,’ but there were six other ships, the chief of which was the‘ Mary 
Guildford,’ belonging to private owners retained in the king’s service. 
And the ‘ Mary Guildford,’ Mr. Oppenheim is disposed to think, was origin- 
ally a king’s ship also, of which we find notice elsewhere in this account 
under the name of the ‘ Martyn Garsia,’ a vessel which was delivered as a 
royal gift to Sir Richard Guildford in December 1485. Whether this 
identification be right or not, it would seem that the royal navy, strictly 
so called, was very diminutive at the accession of Henry VII, even if, as 
Mr. Oppenheim is rather inclined to think, men-of-war did not come under 
the control of the clerk of the ships except when they required repair. 
Henry, however, had no particular need of a great navy. His policy was 
to avoid war and encourage commerce; and he might have depended 
largely, like his predecessors, on a mercantile marine from which to 
borrow ships for war when occasion required. But as a matter of fact he 
seems to have built the largest man-of-war yet owned by the crown, to 
have constructed for the first time a dockyard at Portsmouth, to have 
commenced the bounty system, and to have ‘ prepared the way for the 
gigantic stride forward’ in naval matters made by his son. Mr. Oppen- 
heim wonders at these things having been done by a ‘ penurious and 
unostentatious king.’ But in truth Henry VII was not penurious, or 
unostentatious either. He was extortionate, and amassed money for his 
own security, that he might have ‘ the sinews of war’ at command when 
needful, But there is no appearance of illiberality in his expenditure. 

The second of these accounts is that of Robert Brygandyne, another 
‘ keeper or clerk’ of the king’s ships, and embraces the period of two and 
a half years, from 1 May 1495 to 10 Dec. 1497. This is the period of the 
making of Portsmouth Dock. It also includes the most interesting part 
of the career of Perkin Warbeck, from his attempt at Deal to his invasion 
of the western counties and his final capture. Nothing is said in this 
account of Perkin himself, but there are some notices of Sir Robert 
Clifford, whose betrayal of Perkin’s followers was rewarded by his appoint- 
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ment soon afterwards as master of the ordnance. There is also attached 
to the first account a statement of the ‘ordnance and artillery’ (i.e. guns 
and bows and arrows) sent into Scotland for Surrey’s campaign in 1497. 

One thing I must notice before concluding. Owing evidently to an 
alteration in the pagination made at the last moment every reference in 
the index to the introduction is wrong. The notices in this part will 
all be found two pages earlier than the numbers given. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Social Changes in England in the Sixteenth Century as reflected in 
Contemporary Literature. Part I. ‘ Rural Changes.’ By Epwarp 
P. Cugyney, A.M. (‘ Publications of the University of Pennsylvania,’ 
vol. iv. 2.) (Boston: Ginn & Co. 1895.) 


In this monograph Mr. Cheyney draws a sketch of those changes which 
made the sixteenth century so important a period for the student of agri- 
cultural history, basing His conclusions less on legal documents than on 
the testimony of well-known contemporary writers. In a preliminary 
chapter ‘the old régime’ is dealt with, and its main features—e.g. concen- 
trated villages, scattered acres, open fields, common land—are described 
in brief outline. Laying stress on the large corporate element which dis- 
tinguished the life of the people, their close connexion with the soil, and 
the extent to which the whole system rested upon custom rather than 
upon established law, the writer then proceeds to show that the most 
important social changes of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries consisted 
in the destruction or modification of these characteristics. The decline of 
manorial organisation, visible by the close of the fourteenth and pro- 
ceeding throughout the fifteenth century, still remains to be investigated, 
and Mr. Cheyney does not profess to give much information from con- 
temporary writers when dealing with this period. This is disappointing, 
as, notwithstanding the title, the general assumption throughout the book 
is that many of the changes described may be traced back to the fifteenth 
century. The sketch of rural conditions during the first half of the 
sixteenth century is worked out in some detail, and may, with one 
general criticism, be recommended as an introduction to the study of the 
subject. For, although it is right to warn the reader that there are 
sweeping generalisations which challenge inquiry, it will, in several cases, 
be found that the necessary limitations are ultimately indicated, not 
indeed in connexion with the particular point, but after the discussion of 
other topics. This occurs with sufficient frequency to be a serious blemish. 
Thus in the preliminary chapter we are told (p. 8) that in medieval 
England ‘the houses were all grouped into concentrated villages,’ but 
not for another ten pages do we learn that ‘there were undoubtedly 
houses detached from the villages’ (p. 18). Again, from the opening 
chapter we should suppose that the suffering so noticeable during the 
reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI was equally widespread until the 
closing years of the Tudor rule; but when we turn to the end of the 
volume we find the statement that with the increasing prosperity of 
Elizabeth’s reign ‘ a more satisfactory equilibrium in economic production, 
as in other directions, seems to have been attained, and distress and 
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disorder subsided correspondingly’ (p. 104). There is evidence for this 
increase of prosperity from many points of view, and this inquiry, based 
upon the literary work of the time, confirms the generally accepted 
opinion. As Mr. Cheyney says, ‘in the great mass of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature there is far less mention of social discontent than in 
the scanty pages of the prose and verse of the time of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI’ (p. 104). The book is pleasantly written, and the illustrations 
from contemporary literature, a source too commonly neglected by the 
scientific historian, will be found helpful by those who cannot readily 
study sixteenth century writers at first hand. Exiten A. MoArruur. 


La Questione della Riforma del Calendario nel Quinto Concilio Latera- 
nense (1512-1517). DaDemerrio Marzi. (Firenze: Tip. G. Carne- 
secchi. 1896.) 


TuE writer of this elaborate monograph has chosen a subject which was 
once profoundly interesting to theologians, mathematicians, and astro- 
logers. Nowadays it can be of interest to very few, but this fact has not led 
the author to stint his pains or limit the extent of his researches. It is 
peculiarly appropriate that the work should be published by a Florentine 
academy, since it was the Tuscan people who, prompted by their natural 
bent towards astronomical and astrological studies, took a leading part in 
the many movements that were set on foot to obtain the reform of the 
calendar, which had long been desired by a small circle of learned 
persons. La centesmach’ é laggiu negletta gave little trouble to the un- 
learned until it was found to interfere seriously with the proceedings of the 
ignorant agriculturalist, who used his church calendar to regulate the 
dates of his seasons, regardless of the fact that the erroneous suppositions 
on which the calendar was based made his seasons ten days later in the 
calendar than they were in reality. It was feared that some grave public 
scandal might be caused if it should happen that Easter Day or Good 
Friday should coincide with a full moon and an eclipse. The death of 
Regiomontanus brought the schemes of Sixtus IV to a premature end, 
but Ercole I, duke of Ferrara, Marco Vigerio, and Giovanni da Novara 
kept up interest in the subject, and under Julius II and Leo X it seemed 
not unlikely that some scheme which would reconcile the rival mathema- 
ticians would be agreed upon. Leo X issued a brief to the emperor 
Maximilian, 1514, which is printed by Signor Marzi, and other briefs to 
sovereigns and learned men in 1516. England appears to have shown 
little interest in the subject at this time. 

The author gives sketches of the lives of all those who took a 
prominent part in this second revival of the question of reform. The 
chief writer was Paul of Middelburg, and his works, with those of his con- 
temporaries, are analysed in detail. An Italian life of Paul of Middel- 
burg is printed as an appendix from a manuscript belonging to the 
prince Don Baldassarre Boncompagni in Rome, and a Latin treatise of 
John of Toulouse is printed for the first time, from a Florentine manu- 
script. The author ascribes the failure of the movement to want of 
unanimity among the reformers, and want of certainty as to the true 
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length of the year; nevertheless the influence of the ‘ Paulina’ of 
Middelburg in determining the lines of Gregory XIII’s reform was 
considerable. The monograph will be valued by those who are interested 
in the literary history of this particular episode. 


Andreas Althamer, der Humanist und Reformator in Brandenburg- 
Ausbach. Von Dr. Tx. Koupsz, ordentl. Professor der Kirchen- 
geschichte in Erlangen. (Erlangen: F. Junge. 1895.) 


AnpREAS ALTHAMER was a humanist, educated at Tiibingen and Leipzig, 
in the full current of literary correspondence with Béhm and others, 
and also a Reformer of considerable activity. The close connexion between 
the humanist and reformatory movements, the predominant influence of 
Luther in Germany, the practical turn of the Reformation, the vigour of 
controversy among its leaders, and the part played by it in municipal 
politics all find illustration in his life. All these features, too, are con- 
scientiously and carefully treated by the author, while at the same time 
he gives us, what a conscientious work does not always, an interesting 
and lively portrait of his subject, thrown on a local background of peculiar 
interest. Althamer was not only a minister at Eltersdorf, Swibisch- 
Gmiind, Niirnberg, and Ansbach, but also under the Margrave George 
of Brandenburg one of the ecclesiastical visitors, and therefore of much 
influence. He wrote commentaries on the writings of St. John and St. 
James (upon whose epistle he modified his views in a way typical of the 
currents of the day), a ‘ Dialloge,’ or harmony of passages, a discussion of 
the Eucharist (in which he so strongly opposed Zwingli as to become em- 
barked in controversy and to appear at the Berne conference of January 
1528), and a catechism (of historic importance and significant of the edu- 
cative tendencies of the German Reformers.) A commentary upon the 
Germania’ and his ‘Sylva Biblicoruam Nominum’ illustrate the patriotic 
and philological interests of the new learning. The life of a secondary 
actor often displays his time and country better than that of a protagonist, 
and Althamer is a case in point. A background of scholarly connexions, 
dynastic influences, municipal movements, and theological controversy 
shows up a conscientious and active life. The work is very carefully 
written, and not too long ; it gives all the essential aspects of the subject 
and much information, while it adds a bibliography, a reprint of the 
catechism, and some letters, but no index. J. P. Watney. 


English Schools at the Reformation, 1546-8. By Artuur F. Leacn, 
M.A., F.8.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. (Westminster : 
Archibald Constable & Co. 1896.) : 


In this volume Mr. Leach prints a considerable collection of documents re- 
lating to the suppression of the chantries under Henry VIII and Edward 
VI. The documents are mostly certificates and warrants drawn up by the 
commissioners under the chantries acts. Their most interesting feature, 
or at least the one which most interests Mr. Leach, is the information 
which they contain about the condition of the grammar and other 
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schools throughout the country at that time. In an introduction of 122 
pages the editor sums up the conclusions to which he has been led by a 
study of the documents and of other evidence relating to medieval schools. 
The country, he maintains, was much better provided with grammar 
schools (in proportion to the population) in the middle ages than it has 
ever been since. These schools were of very different grades, ranging from 
elaborate colleges of the type of Eton and Winchester down to schools 
scarcely distinguishable from mere reading schools or song schools. 
They were either separately endowed or maintained out of the endow- 
ments of some other ecclesiastical foundation, or unendowed schools kept 
by some priest, usually a chantry priest, as a private adventure of his own, 
though often, no doubt, in accordance with a long-established custom, or 
where the priest's endowment was managed by trustees or feoffees by 
some kind of arrangement with these authorities. The endowed schools 
were sometimes connected with a cathedral, very often with a collegiate 
church, sometimes with a monastery, sometimes with a hospital or alms- 
house. Frequently they were supported by a guild ; some few were inde- 
pendent foundations (in this case the schoolmaster was not necessarily a 
priest) ; but the commonest and most normal case was the school connected 
with achantry. Take any small country town or large village at haphazard, 
and the chances are that you would find a school of some kind taught by 
a priest who said mass for some founder’s soul in the parish church or 
one of its chapels, and taught school either in accordance with the terms 
of the original foundation or simply to supplement his scanty endow- 
ment by the boys’ fees, and to employ the ample leisure which his 
position secured to him. Among the popular errors which Mr. Leach 
explodes are the following: (1) that there were fewer grammar schools 
before the Reformation than since ; (2) that what there were were taught 
by monks ; this was not the case even when the school was attached to 
a monastery ; (3) that Edward VI was a great promoter of education, 
because he in some cases substituted a fixed pension to the schoolmaster 
for the potentially much more valuable chantry endowments which he 
appropriated, and refounded a certain number of the schools which he 
had destroyed. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Leach is wholly right in his main 
contentions. But they are not so original as he seems disposed to assume. 
Mr. Leach parades the blunders into which well-known writers 
have fallen on this subject, but he says not a word about the numerous 
historians by whom these errors had been pointed out, such as Thorold 
Rogers and Carlisle, the author of a work on endowed grammar schools 
(who certainly dates most of the schools from their Edwardian or other re- 
foundation, but gives an early medieval date for a good many). There 
is no one of Mr. Leach’s general conclusions which is absolutely original. 
The fact of the existence of all these classes of schools was quite well known 
in a general way by most serious students of medieval life. Mr. Leach has 
supplied us with by far the fullest and most accurate information about 
them, and has traced the history of many famous schools for some centuries 
before the date of their reputed ‘ foundation ’ by Edward VI, or some more 
recent refounder or benefactor. His work is of the highest value, whether 
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from the point of view of general history or from that of persons interested 
in the particular schools whose story he has rewritten. He has proved 
by an accumulation of detailed evidence what previous writers had vaguely 
suggested. This is credit enough for any one to claim. It was quite 
unnecessary for Mr. Leach to write as though all his predecessors had 
walked in darkness until his own prophetic illumination burst upon 
a benighted world. A writer who allows himself to speak with so much 
contempt of his predecessors, including writers much more learned than 
himself, like Toulmin Smith and Mr. Mullinger, ought to be accurate 
almost to the point of infallibility. This is by no means the case with 
Mr. Leach. He tells us, for instance, that the cathedral served by monks 
was ‘a thing unknown abroad, where from St. Peter’s at Rome to the 
furthest corners of Norway and Spain the cathedrals always remained in 
the hands of the clergy ’ (‘ clergy,’ by the way, should not be used as if the 
term excluded monks, though at certain periods of the middle ages clerici 
are sometimes contrasted with regulars). This statement is quite untrue. 
Regulars occupied the cathedrals of Monreale, in Sicily, of Osma (which 
was served by canons regular, who are of course not technically monks, 
but are certainly not secular clergy), and, I believe, of some other places 
in Spain and elsewhere. 

So, again, our author exaggerates even when he is right i inthe main. He 
is quite right, for instance, in completing the demolition of the popular 
superstition that everything, good or bad, in the middle ages was due to 
‘the monks.’ But there is little ground for talking about ‘the superior 
usefulness of the collegiate churches’ before the ninth century, and if 
Mr. Leach’s doubt ‘whether the monks ever affected even to keep a 
grammar school for any but their own novices, among whom outsiders 
were not admitted,’ is meant (as appears to be the case) to refer to the period 
before the thirteenth century, it is, of course, wholly untenable in the 
face of the evidence accumulated by such writers as Le Maire and Mr. 
Mullinger. Mr. Leach is nearly as one-sided as the popular writers 
whom he denounces in not discriminating between the position of the 
monks in the earlier and the later half of the middle ages. Down to the 
eleventh century the monks undoubtedly took the lead in education; in 
that century they were beaten by the seculars, and in the course of the 
thirteenth century probably ceased in person to educate any but their 
own members, though there is no ground for the doubt which Mr. Leach 
appears to entertain about the fact of their often keeping a secular school- 
master for poor scholars. Mr. Leach does not allude, for instance, to 
the grammar school established at Bury by the famous abbot Samson, 
which is an undoubted instance of a school maintained out of monastic 
wealth. The least monastically-minded of thoughtful historians will 
take exception to a view of the monastic movement which can find in it 
nothing but ‘a craze, like that under which the eastern world had long 
lain, for celibacy, fastings, floggings, and other forms of self-torture of the 
same kind as, and perhaps not very much less in degree than, the fanatical 
performances of Indian fakirs now.’ The comparison is singularly 
‘ignorant’ (to use Mr. Leach’s favourite word). Mr. Leach apparently 
does not know that the originality of the Benedictine movement con- 
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sisted precisely in its unlikeness to the earlier and more oriental forms of 
monasticism, in the fact that it encouraged active labour and study, and 
moderated the asceticism of a purely contemplative life. 

Mr. Leach has not personally corrected the work of his copyist, but 
even the most superficial reading of the proofs should have detected 
such blunders as ‘ pro commensalibus et liberaturis suis, £10’ (p. 128 and 
elsewhere). ‘For his commoners’ is, of course, meaningless; it should 
be communiis, ‘for his commons.’ After this one becomes suspicious of 
other extensions. If the manuscript has per portione sua (as is quite 
possible) there should be a sic. The index is seriously defective. There are 
nine unrecorded allusions to Oxford (pp. 10, 11, 17, 18, 27, 32, 40, 55, 132), 
and one to Cambridge (p. 182), while Sherborne School is omitted from 
the list of schools. Mr. Leach would, no doubt, have described such an 
index as made with gross carelessness. H. RasHDALL. 


Venetianische Depeschen vom Kaiserhofe (Dispacci di Germania). 
Herausgegeben von der Historischen Commission der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. III. Band. Bearbeitet von Dr. 
Gustav TurBa. (Wien: in Commission bei F. Tempsky. 1895.) 


Tis volume of the despatches of the Venetian ambassadors at the im- 
perial court, which unfortunately seems at present not intended to have 
any successors, covers the reigns as emperors of Ferdinand I and 
Maximilian II. For a period such as this, in which there was scant 
cordiality in the imperial relations with Spain and Rome respectively, the 
reports of the Venetians have special value. While these dispacci 
themselves serve as a kind of check upon the relazioni finali, where 
(although this is by no means invariably or even generally the case) 
both kinds of reports are preserved from the hand of the same 
ambassador, the despatches in their turn are controlled by the rubriche, 
or summaries drawn up in the ducal chancery at Venice, which, of course, 
vary in length, but in Dr. Turba’s judgment are at times preferable even 
to the despatches themselves. Characteristically enough, however, there 
seems every reason to believe that the despatches addressed to the Ten 
were not, unless by express permission, entrusted to the rubricators. 
The rubriche make up something like a third of the text of Dr. Turba’s 
last volume, which further contains an index to both text and notes, by 
which the editor has earned the sincere gratitude of historical students. 
Among the Venetian ambassadors whose despatches are continued in 
this volume are Leonardo Contarini, who was accredited to Maximilian 
both as king of the Romans and after he had attained to the imperial 
dignity ; Giovanni Micheli, so well known by his despatches from the 
English court under Philip and Mary, and afterwards from France; and, 
during the last years of Maximilian, a less known diplomatist, Vincenzo 
Tron. 

In Maximilian II, with whom his father, Ferdinand I, had been largely 
at one in their dynastic and even in some points of their religious policy 
(the conciliar in particular), notwithstanding the difference between their 
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personal religious views, the interest of this volume may be said to centre, 
If, as its editor hints, some disappointment may be felt by those who seek 
in it for new revelations as to the personal religious history of Maximilian, 
they will at least find here nothing inconsistent with the most rational 
conclusions on the subject, though Dr. Turba in his introduction might 
perhaps have ventured half a step further than the following statement :— 


Like most of the princes of his age, he possessed only a slight insight into 
the essential contradictions between the two churches legally recognised in 
Germany ; and, like many of his contemporaries, during his entire life, not- 
withstanding many a deviation from Roman catholicism, he stood nearer to it 
than to protestantism. 


On the other hand these despatches throw a good deal of fresh light 
on the deep-seated jealousy between the Spanish and the Austrian 
Habsburgs, which left a great part of the family compact of 1551 a dead 
letter, and undoubtedly reacted upon the religious policy of Maximilian. 
In common with his father, he bitterly resented the attempts of Philip II 
to give practical expression to his claims as imperial vicar in Italy—claims 
which in the matter of the grant of the title of grand duke of Florence 
the very Spanish ambassador confessed to Tron were not entitled to 
supersede the imperial rights. In return, Maximilian revenged himself 
for his failure to obtain the government of the Netherlands by keeping up 
a close connexion with those provinces when in revolt, and offering what to 
Philip was an utterly unwelcome mediation. No point is more largely 
illustrated than the above in the present volume, which further contains 
the record of a very remarkable statement made by Micheli, on the authority 
of the emperor Maximilian himself, as to the execution of Egmont 
and Hoorne. The emperor stated (this was in September 1568, some 
three months after the event) that Alva had ordered the execution 
senza aspettar alewn ordine dal Re, and that when the news reached Spain 
neither the king nor any member of his council credited it, while both he 
and his advisers were filled with the utmost consternation. This statement 
certainly makes it necessary to reconsider the argument on the subject of 
the most recent historian of the revolt, to which Dr. Turba refers in a 
note, together with Gachard’s conclusion (to which Wenzelburger in his 
turn appeals) that everything had been settled between Philip and Alva 
before the latter quitted Spain. The anecdote as to the reply of Egmont’s 
son would rather suggest some formal inspiration, although we need not, 
with Motley, jump to the conclusion that ‘ the sentences had been drawn 
upon blanks signed by the monarch, of which the viceroy had brought 
a whole trunkful from Spain.’ 

Among other matters in this volume inviting attention are the tragedy 
of Don Carlos; the Turkish campaign of 1566, which, notwithstanding 
Zriny’s heroic defence of Szigeth, proved the most momentous disappoint- 
ment of Maximilian’s reign; and a good deal of incidental gossip about 
Queen Elizabeth. For it cannot be called ‘ scandal,’ when in 1559 it is 
reported of her that si conserva bellissima. King Philip’s visit to his sister- 
in-law was begun without speed and not pressed beyond propriety, on the 
principle enunciated of him by the ambassador Soranzo with regard to 
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another desideratum (the Roman kingship), non si vuole quelle cose che 
non si possono havere. The emperor Ferdinand I was instrumental in pre- 
venting the excommunication of Queen Elizabeth by the council of Trent, 
and thought the times (1563) unsuitable for attempting the sensation of 
citing her to Rome. A. W. Warp. 


De Afscheiding der Waalsche Gewesten van de Generale Unie. Door Dr. 
C. H. T. Bussemaxer. Uitgegeven door Teyler’s Tweede Genoot- 
schap. I. II. (Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn. 1895-1896.) 


Tuts is a painstaking effort to give a detailed account of the most difficult 
and involved period of the war of Netherland independence, the period 
between the pacification of Ghent and the treaty of Arras. It deals prac- 
tically with only three years, 1576-1579, and, despite its elaboration and 
the evidently careful study of all available authorities bearing on the 
subject, the work of Dr. Bussemaker fails to leave upon the mind a clear 
and comprehensive picture of the sequence and connexion of events. A 
prize essay swollen into two thick volumes, comprising more than 900 
closely printed pages of matter, is almost sure to be lacking in method 
and proportion, and prolixity in the present case is attended by a heavi- 
ness of treatment which renders perusal a somewhat wearisome task. 
There are no headings to the pages, no index, but few dates to be found 
in the text, nothing, in fact, to assist the student in threading his way 
amidst the intricacies of as complicated a situation as is probably to be 
found in the whole field of history. Dr. Bussemaker undoubtedly found 
ready to his hand vast stores of materials, and he has himself spared no 
pains in making research in the archives of Brussels and the Hague, as 
well as in the provincial archives of Mons, Ghent, Bruges, and other 
places. He acknowledges especial indebtedness to the valuable publica- 
tion of Messrs. P. L. Muller and A. Diegerick, ‘ Documents concernant 
les Relations entre les Pays-Bas et le Duc d’Anjou,’! but makes no mention 
in his preface of the admirable series of articles, also by Professor P. L. 
Muller, entitled ‘ Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis der scheiding van Noord- 
en Zuid-Nederland,’ which appeared in Fruin’s Bijdragen voor Vader- 
landsche Geschiedenis.2 These studies cover the whole period, and while 
dealing more concisely with the various episodes than Dr. Bussemaker, 
leave nothing untouched, and are at once judicious and intelligible. With 
their aid as a commentary upon the published documents probably a 
clearer insight would be gained into much that is obscure and enigmatical 
in the relations of contending factions and political intriguers than in the 
more elaborate work under review. Such at least has been the writer’s 
personal experience. 

It is to be noted that both these competent authorities, Professor Muller 
and Dr. Bussemaker, agree in deprecating the harsh judgment passed by 
earlier historians, notably by Motley, upon Capres, Lalaing, Montigny, 
Aerschot, La Motte, and other prominent noblemen and leaders in the 
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Walloon provinces. They are of opinion that the evidence does not show 
that these men, as a body, were so entirely venal and self-seeking as has 
been represented. The motives which guided the majority were un- 
doubtedly of a mixed character, but in the background lay a genuine 
attachment and fidelity to the religion of their forefathers. They were 
prepared to reconcile themselves under certain conditions to their lawful 
sovereign rather than see Calvinism triumphant in the land. Dr. Busse- 
maker prints no less than fifty-two documents at the end of his work as 
pieces justificatives, which are valuable in the light they throw upon the 
subtle diplomacy of Parma, deftly at work amidst the confuswm chaos of 
1578 to bring about that schism between south and north which was so 
soon to be an accomplished fact. The beginning of 1579 saw the 
Walloon compact, made at Arras on 6 Jan., face to face with that union 
of Utrecht, concluded on 23 Jan., which was the foundation of the Dutch 
republic. The rent was made, which even 1815 could not mend. 
« GrorGE EpmunpDson. 


The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States of 
America, 1688-1870. By W. E. Burcuarpt pu Bots, Ph.D. [Harv.] 
(New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1896.) 


Tuts book is a volume of the series of Harvard historical studies. Its 
author, some time fellow of Harvard University, and now professor in 
Wilberforce University, modestly styles it in his preface, ‘a small con- 
tribution to the scientific study of slavery and the American negro.’ The 
numerous references and voluminous appendices show the amount of 
research which he has undertaken, and the pains at which he has been 
to consult original documents and the best authorities. To those who 
wish to study carefully the subject of slavery and the slave trade in the 
United States the book will be invaluable. It is clear, well arranged, 
written by one who knows his subject, and is fair and impartial in his 
judgments. The only criticism to which it is open is that it is somewhat 
too scientific, and too scrupulously minute in detail for the general reader. 
The first two or three pages deal with the rise of the English slave 
trade; they are introductory only to the main subject of the book, but the 
introduction might, with advantage, have been prolonged to at least 
double the number of pages. Three excellent chapters describe the 
attitude of the North American colonies towards the slave trade prior 
to the War of Independence. The author groups the colonies into 
the planting colonies, the farming colonies, and the trading colonies. 
Among the planting colonies—the southern states—slavery and the slave 
traffic were prohibited in Georgia by Oglethorpe and his colleagues, 
when the colony was first founded; but, before twenty years were out, 
the colonists insisted upon the traffic being allowed under restrictions 
which seem to have been never properly enforced. South Carolina 
had the largest slave trade of any of the colonies, importing negroes 
from the West Indies to work on her rice plantations. So large was 
the importation of blacks that the colonists, from fear of slave 
insurrections, from time to time restricted the immigration by the 
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imposition of heavy duties, and in 1760 passed an act, which was dis- 
allowed by the imperial government, totally prohibiting the slave trade. 
Next to South Carolina, among the planting colonies, Virginia was the 
greatest slave trader. Restrictions were dictated, to some extent, by moral 
feeling as well as by political uneasiness; but, ‘as a whole,’ the author 
sums up, ‘it may be said that whatever opposition to the slave trade there 
was in the planting colonies was based principally upon the political fear 
of insurrection.’ 

The farming colonies were the middle states of the Atlantic coast, 
including New York, first settled by the Dutch, in their day the greatest 
carriers of slaves and other merchandise to the New World. ‘The 
farming colonies checked the slave trade primarily from economic motives.’ 
The slave population in these colonies, owing to climate, products, and 
other reasons, was comparatively small, and, therefore, the dread of negro 
rebellions did not operate as a motive for restricting the traffic; but, on 
the other hand, because there was little home demand, and also because, 
except in New York, the colonists were rather farmers than traders, slave 
trading on a large scale did not pay. Moreover, in Pennsylvania more 
especially, the opposition of the Quakers to the slave trade on moral 
grounds had a great effect in discouraging the traffic. 

The trading colonies were the New England states. Here was no 
home for slavery. Climate forbade it, and the settlers were cast in a 
different mould from the slave holders of the south and the West Indian 
Islands. Yet, just as the mother country, while free herself from the 
curse of negro slavery on her own soil, was most active in the prosecution 
of the slave trade, simply because it was a trade and a paying trade, so 
the New Englanders, ‘ being the traders of the New World, early took part 
in the carrying slave trade, and furnished slaves to the other colonies.’ 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut were all engaged in the 
trade, Newport, in Rhode Island, being the greatest slave mart; and the 
negroes, brought in from Africa, were sent partly to the southern states, 
partly to the West Indies, where the cargoes were exchanged for 
molasses to supply the New England rum distilleries. 

In October 1774, on the eve of the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
pendence, the first continental congress of the states resolved that ‘we 
will neither import nor purchase any slave imported after the first day of 
December next.’ The resolution was part of a general non-importation 
agreement directed against Great Britain, and it met with universal 
acceptance except in the state of Georgia. Its acceptance was due, as Mr. 
Du Bois clearly points out, to a combination of motives. The main- 
tenance of the slave trade was felt to be inconsistent with a struggle for 
liberty. The slave markets were at the time overstocked; and the pro- 
hibition of the traffic was a blow to the colonial trade of England. As 
soon, however, as the colonies felt the strain of war, and the demand for 
more labour in the south became urgent, the slave trade revived, and the 
federal convention of 1787 adopted a compromise whereby congress 
should not prohibit slave trading prior to the year 1808, but such States 
as thought proper to do so, should be allowed to import slaves for the 
next twenty-one years, subject to a tax not exceeding ten dollars for each 
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person. The compromise was practically a bargain between the north 
and the south, and the inevitable day of reckoning with a great evil was 
postponed. 

In 1787, in three states only, the two Carolinas and Georgia, was the 
slave trade recognised by law, and in North Carolina there was a pro- 
hibitive duty. Between 1798 and 1803, under the influence of the panic 
caused by the revolution in Hayti, the traffic was prohibited in all the 
states. 

But the laws were evaded, the trade went on, the purchase of 
Louisiana added a new field for slave labour in the future, and in 1803 
South Carolina again opened her ports to the African slave trade. 

In 1807, the same year in which the British parliament prohibited the 
slave trade, the United States congress passed an act ‘to prohibit the 
importation of slaves into any port or place within the jurisdiction of the 
United States,’ from January 1, 1808. The act ‘came very near being a 
dead letter.’ In 1820 slave-trading was declared to be piracy, and direct 
participation in the traffic to be a capital offence; yet, though slave- 
traders continued to be notoriously active, the death penalty was never 
carried out before 1862, when Lincoln’s administration was in power. The 
laws were not enforced, so much so that in 1837, the first year of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, the importation of negroes into North and South America 
was estimated at 200,000 per annum. Antipathy to Great Britain kept 
successive governments in the United States from entering into any 
agreement for international right of search—the only effective method of 
putting an end to the trade; and it was not till 1862 that a treaty was 
made with Great Britain granting such right of search within limits to 
the cruisers of the two countries. . 

During these years, from 1820 onwards, the cultivation of cotton in 
the southern states was largely on the increase. New inventions in the 
cotton industry caused a constantly growing demand for the raw material, 
and this demand brought in its train a great extension of slave labour, of 
the area over which the system prevailed, and of the number of slaves re- 
quired and employed. 

‘In the second quarter of the century southern slavery was irresistibly 
changing from a family institution to an industrial system.’ Slavery 
became the keystone of the economic fabric of the southern states in a 
sense in which it had never been before. The states were given up to 
one product, cultivated on large plantations, raised by slave labour which 
was perpetually consumed and had to be perpetually replaced. Com- 
mercial interests and familiarity of many generations with a moral evil 
did their work. Slavery was openly proclaimed to be right, anda demand 
for the repeal of restrictions on the slave trade found many supporters. 
The end of it was the civil war, and the killing out of the slave trade by the 
abolition of slavery, but till the war came the trade was on ‘the increase, 
and in defiance of their laws citizens of the United States grew rich by 
buying and selling men. C. P. Lucas. 
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Diary of Sir. Archibald Warriston (1689); The Preservation of the 
Honours of Scotland (1651-2); Lord Mar’s Legacies (1722-7) ; 
Letters concerning Highland Affairs in the Eighteenth Century, by 


Mrs. Grant or Laaaan. (Edinburgh: Scottish History Society. 
1896.) 


Txose who expect any intimate revelations of the mind of Johnston of 
Warriston in the fragment of his diary here edited by Mr. G. M. Paul will 
be grievously disappointed. On the other hand, history is distinctly a 
gainer. The diary is mainly composed of documents relating to the treaty 
of Berwick between Charles I and his northern subjects at the close of the 
first bishops’ war, and to the gathering of the Scottish host which pre- 
ceded it. Those who are acquainted with Charles’s diplomatic ways in 
other fields will recognise the familiar style in his apparently resolute 
determination to grant none of the Scottish terms, gradually shading off 
into their acceptance in a form which, whilst seemingly conclusive, 
allows him to satisfy his own convenience in wriggling out of them. The 
‘Diary’ breaks off before the wriggling out begins, but that process is 
already traceable in other sources. 

The papers relative to the ‘ Preservation of the Honours,’ edited by Mr. 
C. R. A. Howden, complete the story of the saving of the regalia 
from the grasp of Morgan and the English Commonwealth, which was 
told some years ago in a volume published by the Bannatyne Society. 


SamvueEt R. GARDINER. 


‘The Earl of Mar’s Legacies to Scotland, and to his Son Lord 
Erskine ’ (1722-7), are edited from the manuscript at Alloa House by the 
Hon. Stuart Erskine, who adds a biographical introduction and notes. 
A volume would be needed for a biography of Mar, but the most interest- 
ing points are the charges of treachery against him. He was no 
Montrose, Claverhouse, or Lord George Murray, and he notably mis- 
managed the rising of 1715. On his part in the intended affair which 
collapsed at Glenshiel in 1719 Mr. Stuart Erskine cites an original 
letter in the ‘ Stuart Papers’ (Rome, 4 Feb. 1719). Mar excuses himself 
from command in Scotland, where his military skill was duly appreciated, 
and, in case of success, asks only for a place in the cabinet, with no 
great share of business. Till 1725, when James dismissed him, Mar was 
the principal manager, chiefly in Paris. Mr. Erskine thinks that he 
conducted affairs ‘well,’ but was cashiered, ‘there is strong reason to 
believe, in consequence of a plot between Atterbury and Colonel Hay ’ 
(earl of Inverness). Here Mr. Erskine differs from Dr. Glover, editor of 
Atterbury’s correspondence in the only volume of the ‘Stuart Papers’ 
(1847). 

Glover is strongly disposed to believe in Mar’s treason. Mr. Erskine 
says that Atterbury (arrested in 1722 and banished in 1728) ‘ pretended to 
believe’ that Mar sent him the dog Harlequin ‘for the express purpose 
of betraying him to the government.’ ‘What real grounds, however, 
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Atterbury had for believing that Mar had betrayed him to the govern- 
ment it is impossible to say, nor is he able to divulge them in his private 
correspondence, which has been printed.’ Mr. Erskine may think 
Atterbury’s ‘ grounds’ very inadequate, but we know well what they were. 
On Atterbury’s arrival in Paris, May 1724, Mar, being aware of his 
suspicions, sent him a mass of his papers. Atterbury replied courteously, 
admitting that Mar’s conduct in accepting a pension (3,000/.) from 
England ‘ had, if not the previous, yet the subsequent approbation’ of 
James. Atterbury, however, is ready to favour Mar with ‘my poor 
sentiments’ on that head. On 81 July 1724 Atterbury wrote to James, 
who had also sent to him some of Mar's papers. Atterbury avers that, 
in May 1722, Mr. Churchill visited Paris on behalf of the English 
government, and urged Mar to ‘discover what he knew of the plot’ 
(Atterbury’s), ‘on the account of the favours’ (the pension) ‘ conferred 
on him by K. G. for some time past.’ Those are the very words of the 
letter written to him by Lord Carteret in his own name and in those of 
Lord Townshend and Mr. Walpole. Atterbury, still on the evidence of 
Mar’s own papers, declares that he had secret meetings with Churchill in 
Paris. In consequence of these Mar wrote to Atterbury his letter of 
22 May. It wasa mere letter of compliment, but, being intercepted in 
the post, it fixed upon Atterbury, by unmistakable proofs, the authorship 
of his treasonable letters of 1 May, which had also been intercepted and 
copied in England. Now Atterbury, writing to Dillon on 1 May, had 
expressly forbidden the sending of answers by post. 

These are Atterbury’s grounds for suspecting Mar, of which Mr, 
Erskine remarks that it is ‘impossible to say’ what they were. A 
Jacobite pensioner of the Hanoverian has private interviews with an 
English messenger, Churchill ; is invited to do something in gratitude for 
his pension, and does send, by a forbidden channel, a letter which fixes 
guilt on Atterbury. The affair isa mystery. Why were Atterbury’s own 
letters of 1 May sent by post? Why did Mar lend Atterbury papers 
which placed his own conduct in so odd a light? Was Mar’s pension 
from England continued secretly, as the Jacobites appear to have 
believed, or stopped when the English government found (if Mar did not 
knowingly betray Atterbury) that their pensioner was working for James ? 
Mar either betrayed Atterbury or, while taking 3,000/. a year from 
George, plotted seriously, but maladroitly, against him. If not a traitor 
he was helplessly incompetent. The bishop’s charge against Mar was 
not, as Mr. Erskine says, ‘ the intercepting of letters by Mar to the 
bishop,’ but the writing of an incriminatory letter for the purpose of 
having it intercepted. Mr. Erskine thinks that ‘a plot between Atterbury 
and Colonel Hay ’ caused James to dismiss Mar. Dr. Glover was not of 
this opinion, but thinks that the evidence of Mar’s treason induced James 
to dismiss him as reluctantly as Hay accepted his post. 

We now come to Mar’s ‘memorial’ to the regent, alluded to by 
Atterbury on 23 July 1724. It was a scheme for securing French aid, 
presented by Mar to the regent before Jamessawit. If honestly intended 
it was crazy, and Mar’s enemies suspected him of presenting it merely to 
ruin James in the eyes of his English friends. Mr. Erskine says that 
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James, when he saw it, ‘ probably approved it. At all events, there is 
absolutely no evidence to show that he did not endorse it.’ Mr. Erskine 
adds that ‘there is every reason to believe he did .. . approve of it,’ 
apparently a corollary from the absence of evidence that he did not 
endorse it. However James ‘never expressed his approval in writing.’ 
‘It would be interesting to know what opinion the prince ’ (James) ‘ held 
with regard to the memorial in the interval between those two dates ’ 
(1723 and 1725). Wedoknow. On4 July 1724 James wrote to Atterbury, 
‘ Since the affaire of the memoire . . . . I have seen plainly what I was 
to expect from the Duke of Mar. And tho’ I was capable of forgetting 
his way of proceeding towards myself personally, yet his designs against 
my native country is what I never could pass over.’ ! 

Mr. Erskine argues that, as James did approve of Mar’s ‘ Legacy,’ 
whereby Scots troops were to be kept in French service, therefore he 
must have approved of the memorial by which French troops were to 
‘augment the Scottish king’s forces’ in Scotland. The two things are 
notably different. The memorial and its unauthorised presentation to 
the regent were, if not proofs of treason, proofs of stark political 
imbecility. James could not, if sane, keep such a minister as Mar. But 
the tone of Mar’s ‘ Legacy’ (1726) and others of his writings here 
published is, personally, sympathetic, and has a sincere appearance of 
honesty. Mar’s helpless incompetence appears in his opinion that 
Scotland ‘ is sufficiently weary of the sower Presbiterian Church Govern- 
ment, which enervates the minds of the people.’ Nothing could have 
been more futile than the attempt of a Restoration to establish episcopacy 
in Scotland. Mar’s schemes, in fact (except his theory of a new town 
of Edinburgh), if honest, were absurd. On the other hand, when 
Atterbury made them known in England he gratuitously damaged the 
cause, for the purpose of ruining Mar. 

If ever the ‘ Stuart Papers’ are published in full we may know more of 
these puzzles, and shall probably learn (as Dr. Glover held) that James 
was cruelly maligned in the matter of his domestic life. Meanwhile, in 
the present obscurity, Mar seems rather foolish and tactless than delibe- 
rately false to the White Rose. He either sold Atterbury or, while 
accepting a large pension from George I, worked earnestly, but with 
incredible stupidity, for George’s expulsion from England. As for 
Atterbury, Mar justly calls him ‘ that firebrand, the Bishop.’ On p. 149 
of the Introduction there is a misprint of 1721 for 1723. 

Mr. Macphail, in editing Mrs. Grant of Laggan’s ‘ Letters concern- 
ing Highland Affairs,’ justly describes them as ‘ embodying tradition of a 
very rich and special kind.’ Mrs. Grant, née Macvicar, was born in 1759, 
and on the mother’s side was of the Stuarts of Invernahyle, Scott’s 
friends. These letters were written for Sir Henry Steuart of Allanton, 
and were acquired by Robert Chambers. About Lovat Mrs. Grant is 
often wrong, as her editor shows, and when she is amusing most of her 
anecdotes have filtered already into print. Her anecdote of Simon 
Frazer (p. 275) gave Mr. Stevenson his low opinion of the master of 
Lovat. The Lochiel traditions are picturesque, but erroneous. It is not 
plain why Dr. Cameron’s hanging is called by the editor ‘a judicial 

1 Stuart Papers, Appendix, p. 74. 
VOL. XII.—NO. XLVII. PP 
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murder.’ He was hanged for his share in the Forty-Five nominally, but 
really for new. treasons in 1752-8. These the government could not 
be explicit about, as Scott says, without revealing their sources of 
information, ‘ Pickle,’ Samuel Cameron, and others. A. Lana. 


Cromwell's Place in History. Founded on Six Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. By Samuent Rawson Garpiner. (London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1897.) 


Mr. GarpIner can hardly have been surprised when a request reached 
him to publish the series of addresses which he delivered last year at 
Oxford as Ford’s lecturer in English history. With the assistance - of 
the notes placed at his disposal by two members of the audience he has, 
accordingly, reconstructed his lectures, recasting his material, however, 
where it seemed desirable. The work is of value chiefly for two reasons. 
In the first place it will aid in spreading correct ideas among the rapidly 
growing class of readers whose interest in the most difficult period of our 
history is keen, but whom time will not permit to study the author’s 
larger work. True, Mr. Gardiner has already told the story in no less 
than three other works of similarly modest dimensions ; but while in these 
the author’s chief task is narration, in the present volume he is, before 
all things, the critic and the judge. He has presented us with a sheaf 
of ripely considered conclusions. But these lectures will be no less 
welcome to the student than to the general reader. The first instalment 
of the ‘History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate’ takes us no 
further than 1651, and we cannot reasonably expect that all the remaining 
volumes will be in our hands for some years. Until then, consequently, 
the latter part of this little book must be taken as most fully expressing 
Mr. Gardiner’s estimate of the later years of Cromwell’s career. 

For our purposes we may divide the book into two parts, the first 
consisting of the introductory lecture. In discussing the revolution Mr. 
Gardiner restates with much vigour the conclusions at which he long 
ago arrived. He remains unaffected by the Laudian celebrations of 
a year or two back, and by the crop of biographies which have appeared 
since he traced his own portrait of the great prelate. While giving the 
archbishop credit for good intentions he can never forget that his move- 
ment was almost entirely confined to scholars and divines (p. 8). Equally 
decisive is his verdict on the conduct of parliament. The liberties of the 
country were at stake. Our judgment, he says, must depend on the 
answer that we return to two questions. Did the king desire to over- 
throw the new power by force? If so, had he the means of giving effect 
to his design ? And to both Mr. Gardiner replies without hesitation in 
the affirmative (pp. 16-21). It is as impossible in the light of the evidence 
which is accumulating year by year, notably that of the Italian agents, 
to attribute the plots of the king to the imagination of Pym as to 
regard the insurrection of 1655 as a hoax practised by the Protector. 
For these reasons the peace party must be regarded as composed of men 
unable to discern the signs of the times. The ‘presbyterian constitu. 
tionalists dreamed of seeing Charles I restored to the name without the 
reality of power, gratefully accepting the advice of parliament, and sub- 
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mitting to the enforcements of presbyterian discipline in the church. It 
could not be, and it was the merit of Cromwell and the independents to 
see that it was impossible’ (pp. 81-4). 

Mr. Gardiner substantially justifies the national uprising in its 
double aspect ; but he does not seem wholly fair to puritanism itself. 
He asks what the great English writers of the eighteenth century and 
what we ourselves have in common with Cartwright and Travers, and 
answers his own question by further asking if a modern puritan would 
have courage to read even a twentieth part of the Thomason collection 
of pamphlets (pp. 6-7). But to condemn the Elizabethan presbyterians is 
not to condemn the puritans of the following century. One may be in 
thorough sympathy with Mr. Gardiner’s distaste for the sterility of the 
former, and yet hold that the predominant tendency of the later period 
was not presbyterianism at all, but independency, a movement which, 
though deeply rooted in the individualistic principles of the Reformation, 
did not appear in England till the tide of presbyterianism had ebbed. 
The vital religious forces of the time, the ideas that were to affect the 
future of English history, were rather those that were new than those 
which were old. The disparaging allusion to the literary output of the 
puritans, again, will strike some readers as uncalled for. It reminds one 
of Burke's famous question, ‘ Who now reads the deists?’ It would bea 
pity were anybody to be discouraged from digging in what is, in fact, a 
mine of wealth merely because it is deep; for scattered through the 
2,000 volumes of pamphlet literature of the years 1640-60 are to be 
found ideas, religious, political, economic, which not only differ toto caelo 
from those to be found in ‘ the Cartwrights and Traverses of Elizabethan 
puritanism,’ but are connected in the closest way with our own age. 

While it was the glory of Carlyle to remove the prejudices of history, 
it has been the task of subsequent investigators—notably Sanford many 
years ago, and more recently Mr. Firth and Mr. Gardiner—not merely to 
confirm Carlyle’s estimate of Cromwell’s character in essentials but to 
explain how it was that these prejudices arose. Nothing is more satis- 
factory than the unanimity prevailing among competent authorities on 
this most difficult subject. Such an essay as that with which Mozley 
greeted the appearance of the ‘ Letters and Speeches’ fifty years ago would 
not now find admission to any serious periodical, while recent discoveries, 
above all that of the Clarke MSS., deprive the criticisms of such genuine 
students as Bisset of their force. Oliver’s reputation has henceforth 
nothing worse to fear than the occasional paradox of some belated 
Quarterly Reviewer. And yet in these pages there is no idolatry. The 
Irish massacres still meet with censure, though they are described as 
‘matter for regret, not for surprise,’ being traceable to the general's 
ignorance of the true story of 1641 (pp. 56-7). Further, Mr. Gardiner finds 
traces of deterioration in the last years of the Protector’s life. ‘The 
Spanish adventure was a turning-point in Oliver’s career. Puritanism 
still had a hold on his heart, but for all that it was the material, the 
mundane, aspect of politics which had gained the upper hand, at least as 
far as foreign politics were concerned’ (pp. 94-5). Elsewhere it is even 
hinted that wars were entered upon principally to diminish the animosity 
with which the army was regarded (p. 111). 


PP2 
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The real controversy, however, is that which concerns not the 
character but the political ability of Cromwell. That he was still more 
the man of hesitation than the man of decision, that in many of 
the crises of his life his conduct was shaped by others, is becoming 
known to everybody, and is brought out with great clearness here. 
The sledge-hammer strokes have impressed the imagination more 
than anything else; but they are less typical of the man than 
the long periods of doubt and uncertainty that preceded them. Yet 
neither his caution nor his decision availed him. Of the reality of his 
failure Mr. Gardiner has no doubt, and it is, perhaps, the most remarka- 
ble feature of these lectures that the shadows are so darkly painted. ‘It 
is impossible to resist the conclusion,’ says he categorically, ‘ that 
Cromwell effected nothing in the way of building up where he had pulled 
down, and that there was no single act of the Protectorate that was not 
swept away at the Restoration without hope of revival’ (p. 104). It was 
not a constructive mind, we are told. If we think of the religious settle- 
ment we are reminded that it was not Cromwell’s but Owen’s; if we 
mention the protestant federation our attention is recalled to the Dutch 
war and the French alliance. Certain writers have contended that this 
failure was only in appearance. Mr. Goldwin Smith, for instance, in a 
lecture delivered thirty years ago at Oxford (the brilliant colours of 
which, by the way, it is interesting to contrast with the sombre hues of 
Mr. Gardiner), declared that if Oliver had lived ten years longer there 
would have been no French Revolution; and Seeley contended in his 
latest work that another five years would have seen the triumph of Oliver’s 
policy at home and abroad. Mr. Gardiner is of a differentopinion. The 
question of finance, to omit all others, could never have been studied by 
such writers. The failure was irrevocable after the dissolution of the 
first parliament, and every year that Oliver lived it would only have 
become more patent (p.99). But to what was this failure due? In one 
passage Mr. Gardiner writes, ‘ If Cromwell’s attempts were all frustrated 
it was because of the impracticability of the task’ (p. 105). But in several 
places he speaks so disparagingly of his want of originality and construc- 
tive power, of his inability to grapple with the constitutional questions 
involved in the transformation of a military into a civil state, that we 
may take it he attributes the failure hardly less to the weakness of the 
tool, strong though it was, than to the stubbornness of the material. 

G. P. Goocn, 


The Siege of Derry in 1689, as set forth in the Literary Remains of 
Colonel the Rev. George Walker, D.D. Edited by the Rev. Paruip 
Dwyer. (London: Eliot Stock. 1893.) 

The Actions of the Enniskillen Men (1688-9). By Carrarn WinLiaM 
M‘Carmicx. Edited by W. T. Latimer. (Belfast: James Cleeland, 
Wm. Mullan & Son. 1896.) 

Life of Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan. With a Shot Narrative of the 
Principal Events of the Jacobite War in Ireland. By Jonn Top- 
HUNTER. ‘ The New Irish Library.’ (London: Unwin. 1895.) 


Booxs about Irish history are rarely free from political bias, and Mr. 
Dwyer’s is no exception. Walker’s narratives, in which he attributes 
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much too great a share to himself, needed very careful and impartial 
editing, and have not received it. John Mackenzie’s narrative of the 
siege of Londonderry, edited in 1861 by Dr. W. D. Killen, should be read 
side by side with Walker’s, and might with advantage have been 
reprinted with it. Killen no doubt held a brief for the presbyterians, as 
Mr. Dwyer does for Walker and the episcopalians, but he is less 
partial and more accurate. Mr. Dwyer’s index is bad and his notes 
are crammed with irrelevant matter. One thing he might have noted is 
that the speech attributed to Walker on p. 114 is clearly a fictitious 
composition, and ends with an imitation, or rather a literal translation, of 
Catiline’s speech to his soldiers in Sallust. 

In connexion with the siege of Derry the authorship of the drama 
called ‘ Ireland Preserved, or the Siege of Londonderry’ is a question of 
some interest. The author of the article on Colonel John Michelburne 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ doubts whether that play 
shouldbe attributed to him. The following autograph letter, which is 
contained in the Bodleian copy of ‘ Ireland Preserved,’ sets the question 
at rest. It is addressed, ‘ for the Hon. Robert Harley, one of her Maties 
principall Secretaries of State,’ and dated ‘ The Fleet, Dec. 17 1707 :’— 


S',—Dureing my confinement I have spent some vacant hours in writting the 
Seige of Derry with some passages before and after—when y‘ conveniency will 
allow to look into it I presume you will find it entertaining. Tis the first I 
have exposed to view, and what errors you may find in it I hope you will 
pardon, being communicated to none but y‘selfe, and I designe it shall goe no 
further dureing life—and since such a subject cannot be writ without touching 
on some mens mismanageint the freedome that is taken in it will make some 
excuse for the other faults committed by 

S* y" faithfull and most humble serv‘ 
J. MICHELBURNE. 


M‘Carmick’s narrative of the feats of the Enniskillen men is a very 
valuable account, to which the editor has added an excellent index and 
useful notes. It deserved for both reasons better print and paper. 

The life of Sarsfield, by Mr. Todhunter, is a spirited biography of a 
popular hero. The difficulty of the biographer who undertakes it is that 
too little is known about his private life to draw his character with much 
exactness. In the same way there is scarcely sufficient information about 
his military career to prove that he was more than simply a brave soldier 
and a dashing partisan leader. In spite, therefore, of Mr. Todhunter’s 
researches and the labour he has spent on his subject, Sarsfield remains a 
somewhat shadowy figure. The plan of the series prevents the notes 
and references to authorities which would have much increased the 
value of the book. At the same time the bias of the author is too 
evident. The battle of the Boyne may not have been ‘the magnificent 
victory it has been represented,’ but to describe it as ‘ really little more 
than a drawn battle ’ (p. 71) is to ignore the facts of the battle and to be 
blind to its consequences, C. H. Fiera. 
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Englische Geschichte im achtzehnten. Jahrhundert. Von WonFeana 
MicuaEL. Band I. (Hamburg und Leipzig: Leopold Voss. 1896.) 


Tuts most. substantial volume, against the mere outward or tangible form 
of which. I hazard a humble protest on behalf of fellow-students, contains 
the first instalment of what unmistakably promises to be a contribution of 
high value to an important chapter of British history. Granting the truth 
of the duke of Devonshire’s recent observation that it still remains most 
convenient to survey the past of our natidnal history, as the witches invited 
Macbeth to survey the future of his own, under the aspect of a succession 
of kings, we may remember that royal dynasty and national epoch are 
terms by no means always covering one another. The Hanoverian 
period proper of our history extends through the reigns of the first two 
Georges and no further; and it is precisely with regard to these reigns 
that'a comprehensive account of our country’s affairs and action in their 
relation to those of Europe and the world at large has long been a 
desideratum. We mostly resort to the earlier volumes of Lord Stanhope’s 
work (to which his ‘Reign of Queen Anne’ forms a quite inadequate 
introduction) ‘as to a manual trustworthy not only with regard to its 
facts, but also as to the spirit of its argument. Yet it would be idle to 
pretend to ignore either the limits to which this author’s researches were 
confined, or a certain general incompleteness of treatment which, in spite 
of the clearsightedness and highmindedness of a devoted student, favoured 
by the rare fortune of having been born and bred in intimacy with some 
of our finest political traditions, have prevented his chief book from being 
included in the highest class of historical authorities. Ranke, on the 
other hand, who alone among German writers, from Schlosser to Noorden, 
has attempted to write the history of the ‘eighteenth century’ from the 
standpoint of our national life, devoted little more than a supplementary 
chapter or two to the reigns of George I and George II, treating them as 
@ period in which the struggle opened by the Revolution of 1688 was 
carried to its completion, and taking leave of his theme as it expanded, 
so to speak, unconsciously into a history of two hemispheres. 
Notwithstanding certain chinks in his armour, on which it is to the 
credit of more recent historical criticism that it should have refrained 
from too eagerly laying a fault-finding finger, Ranke was perhaps one 
of the few historians in whose case the principle may be fitly waived to 
which in his preface Professor Michael frankly adverts, viz. that national 
history is best written by a native. And this certainly not because, as is 
there said, the foreigner by birth is best qualified to tell the story of a 
nation’s experiences with impartial calm. Rather, that in an historian of 
Ranke’s training and power historic sympathy comes at least very near 
to taking the place of instinctive national insight and feeling. Professor 
Michael, whose volume now before us, like the brief preface prefixed to it, 
is written with admirable propriety of taste and judgment, prefers no such 
exceptional claim. (We allow him the usual German ‘ bounce ’—sit 
venia verbo—incidental to his reference to Shakespeare, whom we puri- 
tanised Englishmen can, of course, never be expected to appreciate 
entirely.) The justification, and the solid value, of his labours, so far as 
their results are at present before us, admit of a summary statement, 
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His researches concerning the political action of Great Britain in a period 
when the question of the stability of her national freedom was inextricably 
interwoven with that of the conduct of her foreign relations have, on the 
showing of his present volume, been more thorough and complete than 
those of any predecessor who has been able to put their results 
into an equally clear and readable form. In addition to the 
material to be found in the Record Office, he has made admirable 
use of the diplomatic reports preserved in continental archiyes— 
more especially of those of the sorely-tried imperial resident J. P. 
Hoffmann (for the significance of the epithet, see, for instance, the 
narrative in this volume of the negotiations of Count Volkra in the early 
months of 1716), which, for an earlier period, were of so much service to 
Onno Klopp in the compilation of his in some ways invaluable ‘ Fall of 
the House of Stuart,’ and of those, hitherto hardly known to English 
students, of the Prussian resident F. Bonet. Both these worthies were 
diplomatic agents of the second rank ; but their ‘ relations’ do not suffer 
in value from the fact. The inexhaustible Hanover archives have like- 
wise stood Professor Michael’s narrative in excellent stead. 

At the same time he deserves the credit—more rarely sought in our 
own than in other epochs of historical composition—of having eschewed 
any inclination to paradox, or to novelty of conclusion for novelty’s sake. 
Thus, above all, he is careful, at the very outset of his account of the reign 
of George I, to direct attention to the excessive self-assertion of the 
German element at the court of St. James’s; and expressly prepares his 
readers for repeated instances of the management of English affairs from 
the point of view of the electorate pure and simple, frequently to the 
disadvantage of the kingdom. He argues with perfect correctness that 
almost from the very first the Hanoverian government contravened the 
deliberate intention of the act of settlement to obviate the imposition of 
any fetters whatever upon the foreign policy of Great Britain by means 
of the connexion with Hanover; and the tenour of his narrative, which 
shows how far from secure—and how much weaker in appearance than in 
reality—was the hold which the new régime exercised over the country, 
brings home to us the real risk run by George I and his German advisers. 
Bothmer and Bernstorff, however, in a sense had much more to gain 
than to lose, while nothing is more certain than that George I would 
have lost his new kingdom without more emotion than he exhibited on 
gaining it. Professor Michael, however, although he not only allows 
but demonstrates that the interests of the German electorate imported a 
new element into British policy, discriminates very accurately between 
those instances in which the policy of George I’s government was 
in accordance with well-understood British interests and with the 
pursuance of a consistent British ‘system’ of policy, and others in 
which British resources were made subservient to Hanoverian designs. 
To the former class belongs what constitutes, on the whole, one of the 
most notable chapters in the history of European diplomacy, of which 
the central figure is Stanhope, and of which the crowning achievement 
was the so-called quadruple alliance. By the very circumstances of 
its conclusion, Great Britain, without whose leadership rather than 
mediation such a conjunction between France and the emperor would 
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have been out of the question (while she may be almost said not 
to have allowed the United Provinces to hold aloof), was placed in a 
position such as she cannot be said to have occupied in any other period 

of her history, and the designs of her embittered Spanish foe were 

defeated before Alberoni had risked his throw. Whatever accelerating 

influence the Hanoverian purposes of George I may have exercised upon 

the later negotiations, those which brought about the French alliance 

and thus prepared ulterior developments cannot be said to have been 

entered into for the sake of Hanover. On the other hand, Professor 

Michael’s account makes it more plain than ever that the naval operations 

in the Baltic of 1715 and the following years were only in a quite 

secondary degree of advantage for British interests, and that the game 

played by the Hanoverian ministers for the acquisition of Bremen and 

Verden was one of extraordinary audacity, which up to 1718 involved this 

country as well as the reigning dynasty in serious risks. While parliament 
and country were made to believe that the instructions of Sir John Norris 
referred merely to the protection of our Baltic trade, a distinct promise 
had been made in Berlin that the British fleet under his command 
was actively to co-operate on the Pomeranian coast against Sweden ; and 
this promise had been made by a Hanoverian agent who calmly declined to 
put it in writing because its performance concerned his master as ‘ king 
of Great Britain.’ A third and, as constituting the beginning of our con- 
tinuous intervention in the Oriental question, very interesting contribution 
to the history of earlier Georgian diplomacy, to which I can only advert 
in passing, is furnished by the concluding section of this volume, where 
Great Britain appears as the mediating power on the occasion of the 
peace of Passarowitz. This pacification completed the work of the 
quadruple alliance ; for, as is here shown in conclusion, Alberoni’s last 
hope had been the continuance of the war between the emperor and the 
Turks. It may (although the emperor desired peace) have helped to arrest 
the progress of the Austrian arms at the very heiglit of success, and thus 
to prevent a more definite settlement, which Europe still awaits. 

If, as may be sincerely hoped, Professor Michael is able to carry on 
his ‘ History ’ to the close of the period indicated above—viz., to the end 
of the reign of George II—and if he displays the same fulness of informa- 
tion and the same precision of treatment in dealing with the policy of 
Carteret, as he has shown in dealing with that of Bernstorff and Stanhope, 
his work will commend itself to the appreciation of a large number of 
readers. I respectfully suggest, that with such an end in view, the author 
might, for the present at all events, postpone his design of utilising his re- 
searches on other aspects of English history in the reign of our first 
Hanoverian sovereign. ‘The incomplete success of Mr. Lecky’s converse 
attempt to include an adequate account of the successive phases of our 
foreign policy in a work primarily designed to survey the main agenciés 
in the growth of the enduring characteristics of our national life, may 
serve to show how desirable it is even for a writer of singularly compre- 
hensive powers to place limits upon their exercise. I say this without, in 
Professor Michael's case, pretending to anticipate results. In the intro- 
ductory sketch, which fills about a quarter of the bulky volume under 
review, he has shown himself very distinctly capable of summarising with 
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lucidity the chief features of our national progress. Without attempting 
brilliancy or picturesqueness, of which, perhaps, we have had enough for 
the present generation’s delight, he has produced one more useful and 
readable outline to be added to others on the same subject. I can say for 
myself that I have read through these pages without effort, and I trust 
not without profit ; but life is short, and Professor Michael must pardon 
the hint that in an English translation a Tacitean chapter or two would 
serve all practical purposes up to the commencement of his introduction 
proper, which I take to be the ‘ Foundation of Parliamentary Monarchy.’ 
As he progresses towards the close of the reign of Queen Anne, his narrative 
begins to exhibit manifest traces of independent inquiry. Attention 
should be directed to his acute observations on such points as the com- 
mencement of direct peace negotiations with France by the Tories—a 
fact of which the Whigs, in their subsequent impeachment of the authors 
of the peace, proved themselves to have remained in ignorance; and 
again to his very telling criticism of the shortcomings of the peace 
itself in securing those very commercial advantages that were intended 
to prove its fundamental justification. His account of the preparations 
for the Hanoverian succession is remarkably clear, and I am prepared to 
allow that he is well warranted in leaving aside, as really of little impor- 
tance, much detail as to the action or inaction in this respect of the 
electoral family. As to the intentions of the leading ministers of the last 
four years, his conclusions are not very different from those of another 
recent writer, Dr. A. Salomon, which were noticed in this Review not 
long since (vol. x. pp. 805-7); but I do not remember to have seen 
elsewhere a more plausible attempt to exhibit the nature of Bolingbroke’s 
conception of the situation and its requirements. In a word, if this 
conception* had proved correct, the mere accession of the House of 
Hanover would have been a mere incident predestined to a speedy collapse. 
But I cannot think the solution more than plausible. In what may 
be called the body of the narrative, which contains some admirable 
appreciations of political personages to whose significance English 
historians have been apt to pay too little attention—the Hanoverian 
ministers and their agents in particular—its chief value must, however, 
be sought. In addition to those later phases of policy of which mention 
has already been made, attention should be directed to the designs for 
a renewal of the war against France which occupied Stanhope and his 
colleagues in the months preceding the death of Louis XIV. 

This volume contains no more interesting chapter than that which 
describes the negotiations which resulted in the conclusion, through 
English mediation, of the Barrier Treaty of 1715, an achievement of the 
utmost importance in view of the actual necessities of British policy, but 
futile in its results for the interests of either of the contracting powers. 
The more important of these—Austria—entered with open eyes into a 
false position, from which, to her own cost and to that of the peace of 
Europe, her proverbial good fortune was not to enable her to escape in 
time. A. W. Warp. 
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The Union of England and Scotland. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1896.) 


Since the author of this ‘ study of international history’ is a Scot, the 
testimony of another Scot that it is as unbiassed as could reasonably be 
expected even from an Englishman may not count for much; but I 
venture to give it for whatitis worth. In this particular case impartiality 
implies a good deal more than might at first sight appear; for imperfect 
knowledge must necessarily produce bias of some sort, and here complete 
comprehension is attainable only by the mastery of multiform and 
complicated details. To this mastery every page of the volume bears 
witness—the mastery which implies not merely knowledge of facts, but 
discernment of their individual value. Only in the introductory summary 
does there appear to be a slight trace of perfunctoriness, due, no doubt, 
to its too great succinctness. The bearing of the Reformation on the 
union is regarded from only one point of view. It is scarcely just to 
hinge the question on the defeat of Mary at Langside, and the consequent 
triumph of protestantism—that is, of presbyterianism. Mary, after her 
own fashion, was as anxious for union of the crowns as any one; and in 
the long run the union of the kingdoms was bound to follow the former 
union. Moreover, the undeniable fact is that the main opponents of 
union were for long the Kirk authorities. They thwarted the early tenta- 
tive endeavours of Maitland and Morton, and persistently opposed the 
systematic efforts of King James. Also the important circumstance is 
overlooked that it was mainly on account of the covenanting struggle that 
the final settlement of the question was so long postponed. On the other 
hand, too much importance seems to be attached to the massacre of 
Glencoe in alienating the sympathy of the nation from William of Orange. 
No doubt the Jacobites did their utmost to turn it to political account, but 
that it ‘ filled Europe with horror’ is not merely unauthenticated but in- 
eredible. In our own times the equanimity of Europe is not easily dis- 
turbed in this way, and in those times an altogether different standard 
prevailed. Even in Scotland the fate of an obscure robber clan was not 
a matter to create absorbing emotion of any kind. It so happens that the 
occurrence supplies exceptionally picturesque material for the historian ; 
but the Scotland of the seventeenth century could boast of ap events 
of an essentially similar character. 

But, as regards the main portion of the book, criticism mest necessarily 
assume mainly the form of cordial agreement. Each principal phase of 
the subject has a separate chapter assigned it, and is dealt with in minute 
detail, yet with careful regard to the main purpose. The author seems, 
however, rather to underrate the immediate benefits that followed the 
union. ‘ For nearly half a century,’ he asserts, ‘the union effected little 
improvement in the relations of the two peoples, or amelioration of Scottish 
poverty;’ and again, ‘The union had been in operation for over a 
quarter of a century, and still the complaint of poverty and oppressed 
trade arose from the oppressed Scots.’ This in a sense is true, but there 
are degrees of poverty ; and at the union Scotland was in a condition of 
semi-starvation. This being remembered, the steady improvement which 
set in immediately after the union is nothing less than amazing. 
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As regards this particular part of the subject, the author’s statistics 
are inadequate, but such as they are they in several ways refute his own 
conclusion. Thus, he states that in Glasgow ‘a thriving trade with 
America began to develop itself within a few years after 1707 ;’ and but 
for the union this trade could not have been commenced, for it was 
carried on in English vessels. While also recognising the multiform 
benefits resulting from union the author rather inconsistently mourns the 
consequent decline of Scottish nationality. But what is nationality? A 
new nationality having been created, the old ones have practically ceased 
to exist; and although the influence of long centuries of separate 
nationality cannot be obliterated in a day, yet the old nationality has real 
vitality no longer, and no efforts, however systematic or frantic, can pre- 
vent its final extinction. As to the application of the term England to 
the United Kingdom, and English to its inhabitants, against which the 
author makes strong protest, the union with Ireland probably in part 
explains it. United Kingdom is clumsy and United Kingdomites is clearly 
impossible. Then the Scots and Irish have all but ceased to use their 
native languages. And in this respect at least the author has de- 
nationalised himself, by ignoring both Gaelic and Lowland Scots, and 
publishing his sentiments in a language which he must admit is English, 

T. F. HENDERSON. 


Social England. Edited by H. D. Trattx. Vol. V- 
(London: Cassell & Co. 1896.) 


Tue fifth volume of ‘ Social England,’ like the earlier ones, contains 
articles of various degrees of merit and very different styles of. treatment. 
In this votume the chapters on art by Mr. Hughes, on exploration by 
Mr. Beazley, on the navy by Mr. Laird Clowes, and on social life by 
Miss Bateson are all valuable and readable contributions to the history of 
the century. Mr. A. L. Smith contributes very clear and vigorous 
summaries of financial and economic history. Dr. J. E. Sandys com- 
presses into twenty pages a sketch of English classical scholarship which 
is at once very lucid, very exact, and very full of information. On the 
other hand Mr. Saintsbury’s chapters on English literature are verbose, 
rambling, and inadequate, while Mr. Joyce’s sections on Irish history 
compare unfavourably with Mr. Colville’s on the history of Scotland. 
Want of sufficient editorial supervision is conspicuous throughout. To 
this must be attributed such slips as the contrary judgments passed on 
Lord Melville’s naval administration (pp. 517, 542). In dealing with the 
history of the navy Mr. Laird Clowes judiciously makes no attempt to 
give detailed narratives of sea fights, but Major Gretton in treating of the 
army inserts accounts of battles and campaigns, while also endeavouring 
to describe military manners and trace the development of military organi- 
sation. The result is that neither side of his subject is treated with 
sufficient fulness. The account of military events from 1742 to 1788, for 
instance, is extremely poor (pp. 189-207). Colonial affairs are sometimes 
treated as a branch of exploration, sometimes under military or financial 
history, and there is nowhere in the volume.a good account of the 
relations of England and her American colonies, or of England's relations 
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with India, or of the foundation of our Australian colonies. With regard 
to bibliography the absence of system is very remarkable. Some writers 
give a full and careful list of authorities, others no list at all. 

C. H. Fiera. 


The Jacobite Attempt of 1719: Letters of James Butler, second Earl of 
Ormonde, relating to Cardinal Alberoni’s Project for the Invasion of 
Great Britain on behalf of the Stuarts, and to the Landing of a 
Spanish Expedition in Scotland. Edited by W.K. Dickson. (Edin- 
burgh: Scottish History Society. 1895.) 


Mr. Dickson has conferred a real service on historians by telling the 
story of the hitherto little-known Jacobite attempts of 1719 from con- 
temporary authorities. In addition to 208 letters of the duke of Ormonde 
we are given two valuable appendices containing papers relating to events 
abroad and in Scotland. The notes, portraits, and index leave nothing to 
be desired. In the introduction Mr. Dickson gives a history of the 
attempt and of its antecedents. He explains the grounds for the hostility 
felt by Charles XII for George I, and sketches the failure of the schemes 
of Gértz and Gyllenborg in 1716-7. It is interesting to notice that 
Alberoni was even at this early date a warm though secret supporter of 
the Jacobite cause. In 1718, at the time of the Aland conferences, the 
schemes of Gértz were far more dangerous. Alberoni was the open enemy 
of England: he was intriguing for a close alliance between Russia and 
Sweden ; he hoped for Russian intervention in Germany and for Swedish 
assistance in a Jacobite attack upon the throne of George I. The death 
of Charles XII before Fredriksten in December 1718 destroyed all chance 
of Swedish co-operation, but Alberoni was ill-advised enough to con- 
tinue his efforts on behalf of James Edward. A fleet of twenty- 
nine sail, carrying 5,000 troops, sailed from Cadiz on 7 March 1719 
for England, while two frigates, containing 807 Spaniards, sailed for 
Scotland from Passage on 8 March. The Cadiz fleet was destroyed 
off Cape Finistére by a terrible storm, but the two frigates reached 
the Hebrides safely. On 18 April a landing was effected on Loch Alsh, 
and after a delay of four weeks a certain number of Highlanders began to 
join the Spaniards. Lochiel, Seaforth, and Rob Roy were the principal 
chiefs who raised recruits, and the whole force was commanded by Tulli- 
bardine. In Glenshiel the Jacobites were attacked by Major-General 
Wightman at the head of about 850 infantry, 120 dragoons, and 180 
Highlanders. After an engagement which lasted some three hours the 
English troops successfully drove back their opponents, and the retreat 
became a rout. The Spanish regulars apparently behaved very well, and 
did not retire until they found themselves deserted by Rob Roy’s detach- 
ment and most of their allies. Nothing remained but submission, and 
some 274 Spaniards were sent to Edinburgh, and in the following 
October were allowed to return home. The English government, indeed, 
never seem to have been much alarmed by the landing of the Spanish 
troops in Scotland, and beyond a certain amount of harrying and burning 
dealt lightly with the insurgent Highlanders. 

The expedition might, no doubt, have raised more stir than it did if 
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Tullibardine had adopted the advice of George Keith, Earl Marischal, and 
advanced on Inverness. As it was, the dissensions among the Jacobite 
chiefs, together with the lukewarmness of the Highlanders, contributed to 
make the expedition desperate from the very first. The behaviour of the 
Spaniards throughout bears valuable testimony to the thoroughness of 
Alberoni’s military reforms. Under his energetic régime the Spanish 
army had vastly improved. Of his administrative ability the letters in 
this volume afford ample proof. They also make it pretty clear that 
Ormonde was quite incapable of taking charge of a Jacobite expedition. 
On the whole the letters are most interesting reading and throw consider- 
able light on an enterprise which has been for the most part ignored by 
English historians. ArTHUR HAssaLL. 


Les Portefewilles du Président Bouhier: Extraits de Fragments de 
Correspondances Littéraires. Par EMMANUEL DE Broauie. (Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 1896.) 


Tue prince de Broglie has dipped a laborious pen into the wonderful 
well of the past, and it has come out covered with petrifactions. Yet I 
for one gladly own to having read his painstaking record of nugae antiquae 
with considerable interest, although there are faculties of the mind which 
have to lie dormant as one peruses the correspondence of the worthy 
president @ mortier of the parliament of Burgundy and his Parisian 
friends in the earlier years of the reign of Louis XV. Bouhier himself 
was an eminent magistrate and descended from eminent magistrates; he 
owned a very notable library, accumulated by his ancestors and himself, 
which was long the pride of Dijon, and which even the Revolution, though 
dispersing it, proved unable to destroy; his own literary tastes were 
intensely Ciceronian, but it was perhaps less to them than to his genius 
for correspondence that he owed the unique honour of being elected a 
member of the French Academy, although a provincial by residence. 
From the enormous mass of letters to and from this excellent man, of 
which the major part has found its way into the national library at Paris, 
the prince de Broglie has, with indefatigable assiduity, and by no means 
without taste and skill, selected a series of typical correspondences for the 
purpose of extracts and commentary. After Valincourt, who was a 
shadow of Racine, comes the abbé d’Olivet, who in his youth copied 
Boileau in his old age. The disappointments of a literary career, which in 
France have always culminated in definitive exclusion from the Academy, 
are illustrated by the lamentations of Le Blanc, whose notes of his visit 
to England may incidentally interest those who have followed M. 
Jusserand’s recently published inquiries into the knowledge of Shakespeare 
obtaining in France under the ancien régime. The relatively largest 
number of pages is allotted to the president’s correspondence with 
Mathieu Marais, the Paris advocate and collaborator with Bayle, who is 
already known as a shrewd and curious observer to readers of Sainte- 
Beuve and of that admirable delineator of French society before the 
Revolution, M. Aubertiu. In all these correspondences, and those which 
are grouped together in the prince de Broglie’s last two chapters, is 
observable the same more or less complete detachment of literary from 
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political and deeper social interests, a detachment which it is so difficult 
for our age to comprehend. Only an occasional echo reaches us of the 
war of the Polish succession; and the conclusion of the peace of 
Versailles, which ended that war, and which M. de Broglie thinks 
Fleury’s masterpiece, is accepted without praise or blame of its terms. 
To the condition of the French rural population there is, I think, only a 
single allusion in the whole volume. 

Of the literary matters which absorb the attention of the president 
and his friends it cannot be but that most should have long since lost 
their savour. But even so this collection would be saved from dulness by 
the single fact that, in spite of the writers of these letters themselves, who 
are to a man suspicious or jealous of his advance, Voltaire, and no other 
than Voltaire, is already the most prominent figure in the literature of 
which he was so soon to become the dictator. The president at Dijon is 
too much of a man of the world and a man of breeding even to hint 
dislike ; but, altogether apart from the fact that Voltaire was not a Bur- 
gundian like his would-be rival, Piron, his versatility, his restlessness, and 
his incomparable power of causing himself to be talked about rendered 
him antipathetic to our Academician in partibus. Strangely enough, 
when the president Bouhier was, in 1746, gathered to his fathers, it was 
no other than Voltaire who succeeded to his fautewil. It was, however, 
D’Alembert, and not Voltaire, who some years later at the Academy pro- 
nounced a eulogy, which justly excites the indignation of the prince de 
Broglie by its attempt to exhibit the worthy man and excellent Christian 
im the guise of a philosopher. But death-beds are not the best assured 
chapters of historical biography. 

The most attractive of President Bouhier’s literary enthusiasms will 
nowadays be found in his admiration for Madame de Sévigné, whose 
letters remained in manuscript till 1725, when the first edition of them 
was published by the bishop of Lucon, one of the sons of Bussy-Rabutin ; 
but they were already known in manuscript to an esoteric circle of 
admirers, and it is to the credit of Bouhier that he was moved by his local 
patriotism as a Burgundian, combined in this instance with a sound 
literary instinct, to become one of the most zealous and devoted heralds 
of the fame of a true French classic. I say a true classic, for although 
quite ready to confess a personal liking for the letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, I must respectfully demur to the prince de Broglie’s 
assertion that les Anglais se plaisent a l’opposer 4 madame de Sévigné. 

A. W. Warp. 


La Diplomazia Pontificale e la Prima Spartizione della Polonia. Per 
F. Auausto DE BENEDETTI. (Pistoia: Tip. Flori e Biagini. 1896.) 


It is probably true to say that no good history of the partition of Poland 
has yet been written. Arneth, Hermann, Solovieff have done much, but 
even they have left practically untouched the question of the relations of 
the papacy to Poland. Poland, the Spain of the north, was profoundly 
catholic. Its history begins with the introduction of Christianity, and the 
connexion between Poland and Italy became close. Polish students were 
found at Paddai and Bologna ; Italian men of letters were welcomed in 
Poland. Poles Ard Italians fought together in Italian wars; many noble 
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Polish families have an Italian origin ; many Italian words are found in use 
in Poland. In the long run, however, the influence of Rome was seen to be 
harmful. The papacy and its legate, Cesarini, drove Ladislaus III into 
his fatal war with the Turks, which ended at Varna in 1444. It was the 
pope who induced Casimir to sign the treaty of Thorn in 1466 with the 
Teutonic order ; and in 1572 it was largely due to papal influence that the 
Polish throne became elective. Gregory XIII by fine words induced 
Stephen Batory to relinquish his conquest of Muscovy and his liberation 
of the Russians from the sway of a cruel tyrant. The Austrian alliance 
with Poland in the days of John Sobieski—an alliance disastrous to the 
true interests of the Poles—was the work of the papal legate. Thus at 
critical moments in her history Poland found that: the influence of 
Rome was baneful and contributed to her downfall. All this Dr, 
Augusto de Benedetti has brought out clearly in his interesting mono- 
graph. - Valuable appendices have been added, and historians. of 
European history will welcome an important addition to their knowledge 
of the policy of the papacy as well as of the causes of the fall of Poland. 
ArTHuR HassabL. 


La Vie 4 Paris pendant une Année de la Révolution (1791-1792). Par 
Gustave IsamBerT. (Paris: Félix Alean. 1896.) 


Tue subject matter of this volume originally appeared as a series of 
articles in the columns of the Temps newspaper during the year 1891, and 


the subscribers to that journal are to be congratulated if they are often 
supplied with reading at once so instructive and so entertaining. M. 
Isambert modestly describes these pages as merely the work of a jour- 
nalist, but students of the Revolution owe a debt of gratitude to those friends 
who persuaded him to republish them in book form. Michelet has said 
that the first thing needful to avoid error in the study of the Revolution 
is to dater finement, and no mistake is more common than to read into 
the events of 1791-2 the conditions and feelings of 1793-4. M. Isam- 
bert’s volume is an excellent preventive from falling into this blunder, 
Many writers have described the social conditions of 1789; even more, 
from Mercier onwards, have recorded those of the Reign of Terror. The 
period June 1791 to June 1792, which M. Isambert has selected, has 
suffered comparative neglect. M. Isambert has made full use of such 
contemporary memoirs as exist, but the chief value of this volume consists 
in the patient industry with which he has ransacked the advertisement 
and other columns of the journals of the period, suggestive sources of 
information which are too seldom used. By their means he supplies a 
lifelike picture of the outward appearance of Paris, the fluctuations 
of dress and fashion, the state of the currency and commerce, the 
salons and political clubs, cafés and restaurants, theatres and the press, 
fine arts, political songs, and caricatures, as they existed, developed, or 
decayed during the twelve months with which he deals. M. Isambert 
appears to be scrupulously accurate in his facts, and an equally notable 
feature of this admirable volume is the skill with which he has woven a 
mass of details into an interesting and readable narrative. 
A. F. Pouarp. 
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Mémorial de J. de Norvins. Publié par L. pz Lanzac bE Laporig. 
Tome premier, 1769-1793. Tome deuxiéme, 1793-1802. (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 1896.) 


JACQUES MARQUET DE Norvins, the first volume of whose ‘ Mémorial’ is 
one of the latest additions to the flood of memoirs, reminiscences, 
collections of letters illustrating or obscuring the history of the Revolu- 
tion and the empire, was the grandson of a Gascon who made his fortune 
as a farmer of the revenue under Cardinal Fleury. His uncles increased 
their wealth by the same means, his father became receiver-general, and 
his well-dowered aunts found aristocratic husbands. When the Revolu- 
tion began he had already been launched on the career of a young man 
of fashion. He emigrated to Coblenz and served in the army of the 
princes. In 1797 he returned to France and attached himself to the 
fortunes of Leclere and Pauline Bonaparte. Fascinated by the ability of 
the general, or by the less questionable beauty of his wife, he followed 
them to St. Domingo. There he lost his health and the greater part 
of such fortune as remained to him. The former he recovered and 
lived to a good old age. He was less successful in retrieving the latter. 
Although he had influential friends and was a sincere worshipper at the 
imperial altar, although ready-witted and versatile, a pleasant companion, 
good-natured, conciliatory, and free from rancour, he long sought in vain 
for civil employment, and when, during the last years of the empire, he 
had been appointed director-general of police in what had been the papal 
states, he neither obtained promotion nor the complete approval of his 
superiors. He had previously attempted a military career. But this 
was an even greater failure, although his bravery was brilliant enough 
during his first campaign to obtain the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
The editor of these memoirs attributes Napoleon’s neglect of so devoted 
an adherent, and one, moreover, so closely connected by marriage with 
the old nobility, in great measure to his dislike of those who reminded 
him of the disaster of St. Domingo; but the story of Norvins’s life and his 
own unconscious revelations show that, sanguine as to the future and 
easily discouraged by the present, he was always ready to let the bird in 
the hand go if it struggled and pecked, because the two he saw in the 
bush appeared so invitingly quiet and attainable. There is no doubt 
also that his social amiability and unwillingness to give or take offence 
ill supplied his want of judgment and tact. Nor was the enthusiastic 
admiration of Madame de Staél, which he loudly proclaimed, although he 
contrived to reconcile it with his adoration of the emperor, likely to 
recommend him. Undeterred by this want of appreciation of his merits, 
Norvins was under the Restoration one of the earliest and most active 
propagators of the Napoleonic legend. He wrote a history of Napoleon— 
an uncritical panegyric and apology—of which twenty-two editions were 
published between 1824 and 1855. 

He had many friends and relations among the adherents of the 
Bourbons, and there is little doubt that had he chosen he might have 
made his peace and obtained an appointment under the new government. 
But he had the very worst opinion of Louis XVIII, although he pays 
him the compliment of believing him to have been the real author of the 
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‘ Barbier de Séville’ (p. 163). He had, when avery young man, resigned 
his place as a judge of the ‘ Chitelet’ rather than concur in the sentence 
on Favras, whom he believed to be a faithful servant, shamelessly sacri- 
ficed by the selfish cowardice and treachery of his master. He repeats, 
and apparently believes (p. 239), the common report that an emissary 
of the Count of Provence stood close to the scaffold, and when the axe 
had fallen hurried back to the Luxembourg. ‘Has he spoken?’ said 
monsieur. ‘No.’ ‘Is all over?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘Then let us sit down to dinner.’ 
When, after 1830, Norvins at length obtained his desire and was 
appointed prefect, first of Périgueux and then of the Loire, the result 
seems to have justified the reluctance of the imperial government to give 
him such employment. He was dismissed within two years with a 
modest pension and the rosette of the Legion of Honour. 

The ‘ Mémorial,’ as he affectedly calls his reminiscences, was written 
during the enforced leisure of the author’s old age, fifty years after the 
events he narrates, and by a man who, though capable of seizing and 
describing very vividly the superficial aspect of men and things, has little 
skill in penetrating below the surface—partly from want of insight, 
partly because he sees everything in the light of his own prepossessions 
and prejudices. No frivolous frequenter of the (il de Beuf whose 
political horizon was bounded by the door of the royal cabinet, no 
courtier who left the country in the first emigration with the light- 
hearted conviction that he would soon return and find the old order firmly 
re-established, and his countrymen recovered from their temporary and 
inexplicable fever, had less conception than Norvins of the meaning, the 
causes, and the tendencies of the Revolution. Bailly, Sieyés, and 
Mirabeau were, he thought, the triumvirate whose unscrupulous ambition 
had brought about so mighty a convulsion (p. 211). His connexion 
the archbishop Loménie de Brienne was in his eyes a patriotic, dis- 
interested, and sagacious statesman. He admires his cousin Calonne 
for being not only, what he undoubtedly was, a man of brilliant social 
gifts and ready resource, but also a financier of almost Quixotic integrity 
—sacrificing his fortune to a cause of which he despaired. Yet, although 
the reader must not expect to find in these memoirs either new facts of 
importance, or explanation of the course of events, or profound analysis 
of character, he will assuredly not repent a few hours spent in their 
perusal. Not the least interesting part of these entertaining volumes is 
the picture given of the life in French country houses during the last 
years of the monarchy. Norvins, according to his own testimony a 
musician and actor, an occasional poet, and a ready improviser, may well 
have been a valued guest when balls, theatricals, improvised pastorals, 
and tableaux vivants followed each other with hardly any intermission. 
The rage prevalent among the upper classes of making every event an 
excuse for some dramatic impromptu may be an explanation of what we 
are apt to consider the grotesque indecencies of the Revolution. Feasts 
of the goddess of reason, processions of the representatives of the human 
race—nay, even the carmagnole danced by members of the supreme 
assembly hand in hand with fishwives—were but democratic imitations of 
aristocratic fashions. The luxury and profusion of the fashionable world, 
and especially of that portion of it to which the family of our author belonged 
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—publicans and parvenus—were scandalous. Yet there is something to 
be said for these eighteenth-century plutocrats. They were no doubt 
frivolous, and idle, and not ashamed, but they were social in their 
pleasures, glad that they should be widely shared, and often generously 
and even prodigally charitable (cf., e.g., pp. 112, 180). They did not 
employ their wealth only to provide material luxuries and the means of 
cheating by sport and pastimes the tediousness of a purely animal and 
thoughtless existence. They received not wits and authors only, but 
literature itself, philosophy, and even science as welcome guests. In the 
country house, for instance, of the count of Brienne, where Norvins was 
a frequent visitor, there was a library of 12,000 to 15,000 volumes, and 
courses of chemistry were provided for the instruction or entertainment of 
the guests. 

The unconscious lightheartedness of society—which was never more 
gay than during the terrible winter of 1788-9, when famine and 
bankruptcy were preparing the way for the Revolution, and which refused 
to be scared into seriousness even by the startling events of the following 
year—might be abundantly illustrated from the first volume; and Norvins 
himself supplies a good instance of the utter incapacity to understand the 
motives of théir countrymen which so many of the upper classes carried 
with them into exile. He believes that the reforms of Turgot were among 
the causes of the Revolution, not because they were left incomplete, but 
because they were the first breach in the old, the sacred order. What he 
says of the exiles generally is true also of himself: ‘ Enlightenment made 
no progress among them. They only knew two parties. They included 
Mirabeau, Vergniaud, and Robespierre in the same reprobation.’ Our 
author’s account of how he, who had been, as he says, ‘the emigration 
incarnate,’ returned under the Directory, and ultimately became a devout 
Bonapartist, is amusing. He came back to his country: it was spring 
time ; everything was smiling and bright ; the memory of the past slipped 
from.him. He lived only in the future, and before he reached Paris he 
was a citizen and a philosopher. For he could not reason with his 
feelings, and his feelings determined his political principles. A narrow 
escape from the iniquitous military commission and two years of prison 
fixed his opinions as to the government of Barras, and he never forgot 
that he owed his liberty to the triumph of Bonaparte. 

If the following volumes of the ‘ Mémorial’ are as interesting as the 
first two, we have every reason to be grateful to the heirs of the writer for 
permitting them to be published. Nor by so doing have they injured 
his rather shadowy reputation. Unlike his father-in-law, General 
Thiébault, Norvins rarely offends the reader by want of taste or 
malignancy. His kindly and transparent vanity is accompanied by a 
very real good-nature and an absence of jealousy of others more able or 
more fortunate than himself. The notes of M. de Lanzac de Laborie are 
such as might be expected from so competent an editor. He might easily 
have made a display of his knowledge of the period and of contemporary 
authorities. He has preferred to give as succinctly as possible the 
information most likely to be of service to the reader. 


P. F. Wincert. 
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L’ Evolution Frangaise sous la Troisiéme République. Par Pierre DE 
CovBertin. (Paris: Plon. 1896.) 

Histoire de la Troisiéme République: I. La Présidence de M. Thiers. 
II. La Présidence du Maréchal. Par E. Zevorr. (Paris: Félix 
Alcan. 1896-7.) 


Ir is natural that historians of modern France should turn their 
attention to the rise and growth of the government under which they have 
lived for the last quarter of a century. The two writers whose books are 
before us do not conceal from themselves the difficulty of their task. M. 
de Coubertin states at the outset that those who write what Guizot has 
called /’histoire d’avant-hier are apt to be both partial and ill-informed ; 
they have seen too much of the men whose acts they describe, and too 
little of the secret archives, which would give the key to those actions 
later on. His view is that the success of the third republic, as com- 
pared with the less stable governments which have preceded it since 1789, 
is chiefly due to its lack of self-confidence. ‘Monarchies,’ he says, 
‘always believe themselves deeply rooted in the affections of their subjects ; 
the republic, on the contrary, believed itself to be less strong than it really 
was.’ The theory is ingenious, but it is natural to ascribe the compara- 
tive durability of the present régime in France to the moderation of 
its policy and the blunders of its opponents. 

Down to the resignation of MacMahon on 30 Jan. 1879 the two 
books cover the same ground. But the methods of their authors are widely 
different. M. de Coubertin gives us a rapid summary, while M. Zevort 
whose work forms a part of the useful ‘ Bibliothéque d’Histoire Contempo- 
raine,’ writesin more detail. Both are practised hands, who know how to 
marshal their facts and present them with skill. But M. Zevort is more 
careful in his selection of authorities, writing as an historian rather than 
an essayist. In a judicious preface on his sources he avows his pre- 
ference for those whom he calls écrivains d’occasion over professional 
men of letters, whose literary and dramatic instinct might have led them 
to sacrifice what is true to what is telling. But even M. Zevort’s sober 
narrative has no lack of graphic touches. His descriptions of the weary 
waitings at the butchers’ shops, the despatch of the pigeons from the belea- 
guered town, the long line of poverty-stricken folk from the suburbs, 
dragging their families and their few sticks of furniture into Paris, 
and the silence of the streets, as horse after horse was taken from 
the public vehicles to be slaughtered for food, are masterpieces of nar- 
rative. He gives us a good sketch of the two chief men of the hour, 
Ducrot, the ‘ heroic,’ and Trochu, the ‘ melancholy figure of the siege,’ 
the latter of whom he sums up as ‘inferior to the situation.’ Both 


he and M. de Coubertin regard Gambetta as their hero. ‘ History,’ 
writes M. Zevort, 


in comparing the mistakes made by the leading actors of the great drama, 
Trochu, Jules Favre, and Thiers, with the mistakes of Gambetta, has pronounced 
the former to be graver than the latter. In the case of the former she had 
allowed the plea of extenuating circumstances, but Gambetta she has more than 
pardoned, she has glorified. 


aaq2 
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The two writers have, however, formed very different estimates of 
Thiers. ‘He occupied,’ according to M. de Coubertin, 
an exceptional position, for he was both head of the state and prime minister. 
He had become accustomed to intervene in the least important debate and made 
every division a vote of confidence. On many points he was at one with the 
majority of the assembly; but, when he met with opposition, his old autocratic 
habits gained the mastery, and he was at no pains to conceal his contempt for 
those who did not share his opinion. 


M. Zevort recognises his great services more fully. ‘ France,’ he writes, 
‘had, at the hour of her need, the unexpected good fortune to have as 
chief the one man capable of dragging her from the depths into which the 
mistakes of the empire and the misfortunes of the national defence had 
plunged her.’ From 19 March 1871, the day after the outbreak of the com- 
mune, to the close of his career he acquits him of all blame, and describes 
him as le véritable fondateur de la troisiéme république—an honour which 
M. de Coubertin apportions between Gambetta and Jules Ferry. Thiers 
did indeed found the republic in this sense: that he, whose inclinations 
were naturally in favour of a constitutional monarchy, no sooner saw that 
his ideal was impossible than he strove to convince his fellow-country- 
men, as he had already convinced himself, of the possibility of a conserva- 
tive republic. 

M. Zevortexpresses the opinion that better terms could have been obtained 
from the Germans, and censures Favre’s precipitancy in negotiating an 
armistice without consulting the delegation at Bordeaux. But he admits 
that public opinion, at the elections of 18 Feb., demanded peace at 
any price, and believes that had Bismarck even demanded a limitation of 
the French naval and military forces he would have got his way. He 
gives us an excellent account of the state of feeling in Paris which 
produced the commune, and blames Thiers for accentuating the anta- 
gonism between the capital and the national assembly by choosing as 
his ministers men who were regarded by the Parisians as the authors of 
the capitulation. The divorce between the metropolis and the country 
was complete. ‘On 18 March 1871,’ he writes, ‘we saw for the first 
time a revolution in Paris which scarcely found an echo in the rest of 
France.’ This has been, as M. de Coubertin remarks, a feature of the 
third republic; the great provincial towns have acquired a political im- 
portance which they did not possess before, and a new element of stability 
has thus been created. Of the commune itself M. Zevort has not much 
to say ; indeed, the subject is so hackneyed that nothing new can be said 
about it. But he makes the interesting observation that the excesses of 
the revolutionary party in 1871 had, at least, the effect of preventing a 
royalist restoration. Had not the commune driven the reactionaries into 
the arms of Thiers, he thinks that the prince de Joinville or the duc 
a’ Aumale would have been raised tothe chief magistracy, in order to prepare 
the way for the comte de Chambord. His two chapters devoted to the 
‘Government of Thiers’ are the most interesting in the book. His por- 
iraits of the principal politicians are singularly lifelike, and he gives useful 
summaries of the chief debates. Although a convinced republican—he tells 
us in the one passage of autobiography in the book (i. p. 75) that he was the 
first person in a large provincial town to shout for the republic—he does 
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justice to the honesty of the comtede Chambord, of whom M. de Coubertin 
neatly says, A aucun prix il ne voulait étre wne combinaison. The rapid 
payment of the war indemnity by the French is often praised ; but we agree 
with M. Zevort that it had the disadvantage of giving the Germans an 
exaggerated idea of what France could afford to pay. Seeing how great 
was her real strength, they increased their own armaments, and thus 
compelled her to do the same. The receptions of the petit bowrgeois, the 
labours of Pasteur, and Jules Simon’s attempt to give more prominence 
to modern subjects in the scheme of French education form agreeable 
interludes to the purely military and parliamentary scenes. 

M. Zevort, while disapproving of MacMahon’s political views, expresses 
the admiration which every unbiassed critic must feel for the personal 
qualities of that honnéte homme et soldat. Like the duke of Wellington, 
the second president of the third French republic was a much better 
soldier than politician, and the historian can associate no great act of 
statesmanship with his name. His messages were often couched in most 
inappropriate language; his horizon was sometimes bounded by those 
about him. But, as he is presented to us in these pages, he is not a mere 
lay figure, but a man of considerable personal initiative. ‘ Placed,’ writes 
the author, ‘in power in order to carry out the wishes of the comte de 
Chambord or the comte de Paris, in the midst of a confused mass of 
inextricable intrigues, he knew how to resist the allurements and the 
passions of his advisers.’ Considering how near the restoration of the 
monarchy seemed to every one in the autumn of 1873, when the marshal 
himself was believed to be ready to retire in favour of Henri V, it must 
always be matter for surprise that the royalist movement so completely 
collapsed. It was much to the credit of the second president to abstain 
from anything in the nature of a coup d'état; he was far too honourable 
a man and too strict a disciplinarian for that, and an instructive contrast 
might be drawn between his conduct in the presidency and that of Prince 
Louis Napoleon in 1851. But at the same time, as M. Zevort says, the 
character of his rule was singularly weak. ‘No government was feebler or 
more vacillating in its domestic policy,’ while foreign affairs were almost 
entirely neglected. M. Zevort closes his second volume with the con- 
firmation of the republic as the form of government approved by most 
Frenchmen. 

The most important public documents of the eight years are contained 
in two appendices of 160 pages. The book is pleasant and accurate, but, 
in spite of its detail, it shows an occasional tendency to hint rather darkly 
at events which ought to have been described in full. 

M. de Coubertin, who takes us right down to the murder of Carnot at 
Lyons in 1894, divides his attention between politics and social questions, 
The best political chapter in his book is that devoted to the foreign policy 
of the republic. Until the Franco-Russian entente of 1891 France was 
isolated from the rest of the European system; her position might have 
been defined in two words—recueillement et abstention—and in the early 
days of the republic it seemed likely that she would find an ally in Austria, 
if anywhere. The proximity of a Franco-German war in 1875, which 
has been pointed out in a recent essay by M. de Blowitz, is fully 
discussed, but M. de Coubertin omits all mention of the famous Krieg in 
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Sicht article of the Post, the authorship of which has been so much 
disputed. He clearly shows, in his account of the French protectorate 
over Tunis, that the colonial and the continental policy of France are 
often diametrically opposed. He thinks that, with tact, Italy might have 
been compensated for this practical annexation of a country in which 
she is largely interested, and, unlike many less well-informed Frenchmen, 
writes without bitterness of both the Italians and our own occupation of 
Egypt. As the author of two works on English education he has formed 
a truer judgment of our national character than the journalists of La 
Politique Coloniale. The ‘three colonial empires’ of France—that of 
Francis I, Richelieu, and Colbert, that planned under Louis XVI, and 
that founded by the third republic—are the subject of a chapter. It is 
noticeable that the author believes the protectorate to be the probable 
and preferable form of future French colonisation—a view which is also 
that of M. Hanotaux. It is only in this way, M. de Coubertin thinks, 
that the practice of governing colonies on a very different plane of 
civilisation from the metropolis by French officialism can be avoided. 
The true method is ‘ decentralisation on a great scale,’ the ‘ return to a 
more liberal political economy,’ the ‘ greater independence and stability ’ 
of colonial authorities, and the abandonment of the attempt ‘to impose 
our complicated legislation on the natives.’ No English critic will deny 
the truth of these remarks. It is more difficult, in view of the recent 
agitation against the senate, to regard the constitution of 1875 as such a 
permanent institution as M. de Coubertin imagines it to be. He makes, 
however, a very sagacious remark upon those pregnant political crises, 
which have given France thirty-four ministries in twenty-six years. He 
regards this ministerial instability as a ‘safety valve.’ French publicopinion, 
whenever it is excited, demands a scape-goat; it is ‘like those passionate 
people who calm their anger by smashing the furniture.’ So when the 
French wish to relieve their feelings they break up a cabinet, whereas, if 
they had not that to destroy, they might strike at the president of. the 
republic. Unfortunately there have been attempts during the last three 
years to make the chief magistracy an object of attack, and in the case of M. 
Casimir Périer the attempt succeeded. The author’s theory, that the 
one serious attempt to upset the third republic, that of the Boulangists, 
was frustrated by the Paris exhibition of 1889, adversaire trés. puissant et 
éminemment parisien, contains a great deal of truth. For the success of 
that undertaking, largely due to the tact of President Carnot, proved to 
Frenchmen no less than to foreigners that France needed no pinchbeck 
dictatorship to show off her prosperity. A chapter on the church describes 
the recognition of the republic by the pope, and the consequent ‘ rally.’ of 
a section of the royalists to its side; and assigns to Cardinal Lavigerie his 
place as the pioneer of this remarkable movement, which is the counter- 
part in ecclesiastical matters of the Franco-Russian alliance in the domain 
of politics. The author sees in the conscription a ‘great lesson in 
socialism,’ which may one day make the citizen as ready to work as he is 
to fight at the orders of the state, and defines the social problem as ‘ the 
redress of old, without the creation of new. grievances.’ 


W. Micter. 
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Cairo Fifty Years Ago. By Epwarp WituiaM Lang. Edited by 
SranteEy Lane-Pootr. (London: John Murray. 1897.) 


A new work from Lane’s pen cannot fail to excite curiosity and interest, 
and his learned kinsman is fully justified in publishing the manuscript 
which came into his possession. But the interest is topographical 
and historical rather than social. - From the title one is led, perhaps, 
to expect a description of life and manners, with more personal and, 
so to say, dramatic sketches of Cairo and its people as they were in 
Lane’s time—something rather in the nature of the ‘ Modern Egyptians,’ 
but less cn abstract record of custom than a narrative of the writer’s own 
experience. How fascinating would it be to have from the pen of Lane 
a sort of Pepys’s diary of his life in Grand Cairo! In those days Cairo was 
unspoiled by western influence ; it was still the Cairo of the middle ages 
and far the finest Arab city in the world. Even the Europeans who lived 
or travelled there wore. eastern costume; and though Lane himself 
records the first signs of decadence—the use of glass windows in one or 
two Turkish palaces, and an occasional vision of a Frankish coat—yet 
substantially Cairo was still the city of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

It is with the actual buildings of the city that this little work is 
mainly occupied. The writer traces the gradual evolution of Cairo from 
the early Arab settlement of Fustét, without the walls of the Roman 
fortress of Babylon, the towns of Al ‘Askar, of Al Katdi, and finally of 
Masr the Victorious, or Cairo. Lane was a careful student of Makrizi, 
and quotes largely from him, bringing out many curious facts not known 
to the ordinary reader. Nothing is more interesting in this connexion 
than the Arab historian’s account of the changes in the course of the Nile 
by Cairo. At the time of the Arab conquest it flowed almost under the 
walls of Babylon, and the island of Raudah was the only island then in 
the stream. This line of deviation, showing the ancient bed of the Nile, 
is tyaced on the small but valuable plan fronting the title page. In 
connexion with it the editor in a note refers to the ‘learned and elaborate 
essays of M. Ravaisse in the “ Mémoires" of the Mission Archéologique 
Frangaise au Caire ’—praise which is more than deserved—but, singularly 
enough, the one point in which M. Ravaisse’s plans and notes fail is in 
regard to the topography of ‘Old Cairo,’ and in particular he quite 
erroneously shows the channel of the river as unaltered in front of 
Babylon. But Lane is right, and there is abundant evidence to support 
Makrizi. The same Arab writer is quoted for a curious tradition that 
on the eastern shore of the river stood a kind of counterpart of the 
Sphinx, which was destroyed by Ibn Kalatin in a.p, 1812. Equally 
curious is Makrizi’s evidence that he saw himself the bricks with which 
the first wall of Cairo was built, and that they were ‘a cubit in length 
and two-thirds of a cubit in breadth.’ Nothing is said about their thickness, 
but the conclusion seems almost irresistible that they were Roman tiles 
taken from Babylon and the neighbourhood. Lane himself apparently 
vouches for remains of a Roman wall on the island of Raudah in his 
own day, though unfortunately the ascription is not certain. For Lane 
was no architect or archeologist; and in his abundant sketches of 
mosques and Arab work, as well as in those of Roman or earlier remains, 
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one sorely misses the touch of a draughtsman with technical knowledge 
—such a touch as would clear and illumine the sometimes hazy picture, 
and such as Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole could give with unrivalled skill 
himself. Yet, as it is, Lane’s record remains of great value; not for 
any original research beyond fields more or less familiar to students of 
Cairene topography, but for his evidence upon many details of places and 
buildings then existing and since effaced. It may be commended to all 
who are interested in the history of Cairo. ALFRED J, BUTLER. 






Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States. By Roctr 


Foster. Vol. I. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 
1896.) 


THE literature of the American constitution is already very extensive, but 
there is always room for a treatise so able and scholarly as that of which 
the first instalment is now presented to the public. Mr. Foster has gone to 
the best authorities and sources of information ; his statements of fact and 
law are supported by battalions of references; the historical and juridical 
elements in his work are combined with excellent judgment. He has 
made good use of a quantity of new material. At every important point 
of his exposition we perceive how much light has been thrown on the 
constitution by the events of the war of 1860-5, by the excesses of 
Republican misgovernment in the Southern States which followed the 
defeat of the Confederacy, and by the disputes which led to the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Johnson. In discussing the limited character of the legisla- 
tive powers entrusted to Congress Mr. Foster has profited largely by the 
arguments before the supreme court in the recent action brought to test 
the validity of the Income Tax Act, 1894. Of the decision in that case 
he says that it has defeated an odious scheme of class legislation. 


Upon the other hand it has raised an obstacle against the further reduction of 
an oppressive tariff. It has shorn the United States of a power that migfit be 
essential to their preservation in case of war. And it has given a blow to 


settled principles of constitutional construction which makes no decision of the 
past seem any longer secure. 


On the difficult question of state sovereignty Mr. Foster avoids most 
of the errors into which some of his predecessors have fallen; but, like 
all American writers, he seems to attach too little importance to the 
international aspect of the question. Thus when he tells us (p. 69) that 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Texas certainly were at one time 
sovereign states, we are tempted to ask whether these communities were 
ever recognised by other states as independent powers. We cannot 
recollect that any European government entered into diplomatic relations 
with the governor of North Carolina. As against the theory of state 
rights expounded by Calhoun and Benjamin, Mr. Foster argues that the 
constitution, though (historically) founded on a compact, is not itself 
(legally) a compact. In support of his contention he quotes (p. 73) the 
opinion of Madison, who held that the state of New York could not 
accept the constitution and at the same time reserve the right to secede. 

When he has occasion to compare American institutions with those of 
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other countries Mr. Foster is not always perfectly fair; once or twice he 
has written down the opinions of the average American without due con- 
sideration. The statement (p. 350) that France has no local self-government 
might have been corrected by a reference to the ‘ Livre du Petit Citoyen.’ 
We can hardly admit the sweeping assertion that the American senate 
is the only second chamber which at the present time enjoys either power 
or respect (p. 43). And the allusion to ‘ unfair treatment of the Hindoos’ 
by the British government in India seems to embody a misconception not 
uncommon among Mr. Foster’s countrymen. When the English power 
was established in India the Hindoos were subjects of the Mohammedan 
conqueror ; and our rule has certainly not been less fair, in spirit and 
intention, than that of the Moguls. But these are only trifling blemishes. 
They detract very little from the value of a work which is probably 
destined to take a high place among the standard and recognised authori- 
ties on the constitution of the United States. T. RALEIGH. 


The Federal Constitution in the State of Massachusetts. By Samurt B. 
Harpinc. ‘ Harvard Historical Studies.’ (New York, London, and 
Bombay : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1896.) 


THE ratification of the American constitution was not a sudden and 
irresistible act of the popular will; it represents rather the hard-won 
victory of common sense in a long campaign against abstract ideas, All 
the powers which it was proposed to entrust to the new federal authority 


were regarded with grave suspicion by men brought up in the democratic 
atmosphere of New England. Representatives elected for two years 
would set themselves above their constituents ; senators appointed for six 
years would be merely elected tyrants. A free people needed no president ; 
even state governors were thought by some to be superfluous; had not 
the men of Ashfield declared in writing that they wanted ‘ no Goviner but 
the Goviner of the univarse’? To these honest if somewhat absurd 
notions we must add the influence of the more extreme, though perhaps 
less dangerous doctrines put abroad by those who hoped that the new 
republican régime would begin by cancelling debts and multiplying 
paper money. It seemed at one time more than probable that these 
various forms of unwisdom would combine to defeat the constitution. 
Mr. Harding thinks that if the towns of Massachusetts had voted directly 
they would have voted against ratification. But when the state conven- 
tion met the wisest among the opponents of the new scheme of govern- 
ment began to see that ‘ the only way to avoid arbitrary power is to delegate 
proper authority to prevent it.’ The choice lay between the constitution 
on the one hand, anarchy and possible reconquest by England on the 
other ; so Massachusetts ratified, by 187 votes to 168. Those who wish 
to read the story in detail may safely commit themselves to the guidance 
of Mr. Harding. His materials are taken for the most part from the 
newspapers and published correspondence of the period ; he has many 
small facts of local politics to record, but he handles his evidence with 
considerable skill, and with a clear understanding of the controversy in 
which Massachusetts was called upon to take part. T. RALEIGH. 
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A Critical Study of Nullification in South Carolina. By Davin 
FrankLiIn Houston, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Texas. (London: Longmans & Co. 1897.) 


Tue subject of this book is one which occupies a considerable space in all 
general histories of the United States, but it was well worthy of a 
separate study. Most historians have, as Mr. Houston points out, dwelt 
mainly on the personal and picturesque features of the contest. They 
have regarded it too exclusively in the light of a duel between two 
remarkable men, Jackson and Calhoun, and have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the antecedents of the nullification movement, or estimated with 
precision its constitutional importance. Yet the epoch was a most 
critical one in its bearing on subsequent events. 


The secession movement dates definitely from 1824. In the period from 
1824 to 1832 all the principles that were fought for in the civil war were 
formally enunciated in South Carolina, and a determination to apply them, if 
it should become necessary, was repeatedly expressed. 


Mr. Houston brings into some prominence a fact not generally known, 
that in the early days of the constitution South Carolina was by no 
means one of the states most devoted to the principle of strict con- 
struction. It had originally been federalist, and even after it had passed 
over to republicanism its national and unionist sentiment remained very 
strong. 

Thet Calhoun himself in the early part of his career, professed 
decidedly broad constructionist views is well known, and there is every 
reason to believe that in these opinions he was as much the mouth- 
piece of his state as he was later on in adopting a quite contrary policy. 

The state countenanced a very liberal exercise of implied powers; not only 
did she support measures which rested upon the doctrine of implication, but 
she also, through her representatives, championed the exercise of such powers 
in utterances of remarkable force. In fact, if they had been striving for effect, 
her most noted representatives could not have employed language that would 


have contrasted more strikingly with that the same men habitually employed 
after 1824, 


The main cause of this complete change of attitude is unquestionably 
to be sought in the profound conviction on the part of the Carolinians 
that their interests were seriously assailed by the adoption of a protectionist 
policy by the central government in the tariff of 1824 and the much 
more aggravated one of 1828. On this point the opinion of the state, as 
a whole, had always been consistent in so far as opposition to protective 
duties was concerned, though their constitutionality was not questioned 
before 1824. Calhoun himself, however, had formerly supported a 
protective policy, and he did not identify himself with the anti-tariff 
movement till after the passing of the act of 1828. It is evident from 
Mr. Houston’s careful analysis of the events of the period that the theory 
which ascribes the whole nullification movement to Calhoun’s disappointed 
ambition is utterly wide of the mark. ‘It would be much nearer the truth 
to say that South Carolina coerced Calhoun than to say that Calhoun 
misguided South Carolina.’ Calhoun’s part, in fact, was that of the 
argumentative expounder of the doctrine which had already become the 
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creed of the majority of his state. The most elaborate statement of the 
theory is contained in Calhoun’s letter to Governor Hamilton in August 
1882, in which he states his view of the constitution to be 

that the general government emanated from the people of the several states, 
forming distinct political communities, and acting in their separate and 
sovereign capacity, and not from all of the people forming one aggregate com- 
munity ; that the constitution of the United States is, in fact, a compact to 
which each state is a party in the character already described; and that the 
several states or parties have a right to judge of its infractions. 


In short, the American Union was, to employ the expressive German 
phraseology so often quoted by Mr. Freeman, a mere confederation of 
states, or Staatenbund, not a consolidated federal nation, or Bundestaat. 
That such a view of the constitution of 1789 is utterly inconsistent with 
both its letter and spirit, and with the direct statements of the framers of 
the instrument, is now almost universally admitted. The fact that in 
the preamble to the constitution it is expressly said to be made by the 
people of the United States is in itself a sufficient refutation of Calhoun’s 
contention that there was ‘ no direct or immediate connexion between the 
individual citizens of the several states and the general government.’ 
Even if this view of the constitution had been correct it did not 
necessarily follow that a single state had the right to declare any acts of 
the central power which in her opinion were infringements of the original 
compact to be null and void. Yet this was the essence of the nullification 
doctrine. Calhoun admitted that a vote of three-fourths of the states 
would convert a disputed power of the federal government into one ex- 
pressly granted, but even then he claimed for a dissentient state a right of 
secession. The theory practically came to this : that any state had aright 
to insist on its own interpretation of the constitution or break up the 
union. It seems strange that it could have been imagined that a body 
of statesmen had, after months of anxious deliberation, seriously devised 
such an extraordinary form of government, or that it could possibly have 
held together for any length of time. The United States on this hypo- 
thesis would have had a constitutional machinery many degrees less 
workable than the cumbrous framework of the old Dutch federation, and 
would have almost been in the condition of Poland with its right of veto 
on the part of any single member of the diet, an institution which Calhoun 
actually quoted with something like approval. 

Mr. Houston notices two features of the struggle which markedly 
distinguish it from later contests, the absence of any sympathy with 
South Carolina on the part of the southern states generally and the exist- 
ence throughout of a large unionist minority within her borders. There 
can be no doubt that if the contending parties had come to blows the 
nullifiers would have been speedily crushed. In the opinion of our author 
‘the issue of the controversy was decidedly a victory. for the national 
government, at least so far as principles are concerned.’ He does not 
regard the concessions made on the tariff by Clay’s compromise bill as 
seriously impairing the dignity of the federal power, but thinks that the 
tariff would probably have been reduced in any case. Still it cannot be 
denied that South Carolina believed that she had obtained substantial 
concessions by her attitude, and was more than ever confirmed in her. 
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constitutional views. The matter, in fact, had not yet been brought to a 
decisive issue, and the conflict between state and federal authority had 
yet to receive its final settlement. R. Seymour Lone. 


Canada. By J. G. Bourtnot, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. ‘ Story of the 
Nations.’ (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1897.) 


Dr. Bourtnot’s book is a good addition to the excellent series of which 
it forms part. It is a story—well told—of how Canada has become a 
nation. The writer is fortunate in his subject, for Canada, the land and 
its record, gives material for an interesting and even dramatic tale. 
Therein it differs from most colonies—from Australia, for instance, whose 
story contains much that is solid, but little that is romantic, and from 
South Africa, whose chronicles have in our own day been picturesque, but 
before three generations ago were deadly dull. French Canada began 
with a great man, Samuel Champlain, the founder of Quebec ; it ended with 
a great man, Montcalm. Its lakes, its rivers, its forests, the long cold 
winters, the short hot summers, these and other ingredients make up a 
land destined by nature to have a story with incidents worth telling and 
with scenes to be painted in words. Mr. Parkman has done the word- 
painting to perfection, and other writers on Canada are apt to suffer 
by comparison; but Dr. Bourinot’s narrative will stand on its own 
merits ; it is well arranged, bright, interesting, and eminently clear, as 
may be judged, for instance, from the short chapter which gives an 
account of the Canadian Indians and the Iroquois. Dr. Bourinot’s 
qualifications for writing the book are well known and beyond dispute. 
It is prefaced by a useful bibliographical note, and the illustrations are 
well chosen, but the number of portraits is excessive. 

The Canadians are now a nation in every sense of the word, and they 
have reason to be proud of the fact. It would be difficult to point to any 
land where such divers elements have in so comparatively short a time 
combined to make one whole. The result has been due to good sense on 
the part of the colonists of both races, and to good sense, in spite of occa- 
siou:ul mistakes, on the part of the English government; it has been due 
also to the presence of a strong neighbour, not always friendly. Pressure 
from without makes union within. Because the United States were 
British possessions the English obtained Canada; and that the United 
States are no longer British possessions is one reason why the English 
have kept Canada. 

The lesson which Canada tells to the world is this: Freedom is the one 
thing needful, for freedom means growth. However strong the ties of 
race, religion, and tradition may be, they are not so strong as liberty. The 
fall of Quebec, Lord Durham’s mission, the Dominion act were all 
landmarks on the line of self-government. Canada was over-governed 
once from without. If there is ever again over-government it will be 
the fault of her own people. C. P. Lucas. 


Seven parts, out of the thirty promised us, have now appeared. of the 
Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, from the Decline of the Roman 
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Empire, comprising also Maps of Parts of Asia and of the New World 
(Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1897), which Mr. Reginald L. Poole is 
editing—enough to show the scope of the work, which we shall have 
occasion to review more fully when it has reached completion. From the 
exigencies of publication these twenty-one maps are not yet arranged in 
their due order ; thus ‘ Western Asia under the Abbasid Caliphs’ is followed 
by ‘ Scotland, showing the Ecclesiastical Divisions during the Middle Ages,’ 
and, since some sections of each period have now appeared, it is already 
possible to judge of the atlas as a whole. Comparing these new maps 
with those of the Spruner and Menke Atlas (the only serious publication 
which the historical student has hitherto had to hand), the English 
reader will not fail to be struck by the improvement in clearness, as in the 
German maps the names are often excessively crowded, and this in spite 
of the English atlas being somewhat smaller in size and therefore 
far more convenient to handle. The spelling of the names too being 
English, the Teutonic monstrosities of transliteration are avoided. Each 
map is the work of a specialist, and the short but comprehensive preface 
which precedes it supplies needful data and references for understanding 
the historical changes in territorial limits recorded in the sheet 
opposite. It is to be hoped that a complete index of place names will 
conclude the work, for this, having reference to each historical series of 
maps, would at a glance show the date when each town or province rose 
to importance, and at what period it again ceased to be mentioned in the 
history of the world. G. tz S. 


The first two volumes of the Wiirttembergische Geschichtsquellen, 
noticed in this Review in July 1896, have been quickly followed by 
another instalment (Band III., ‘Urkundenbuch der Stadt Rottweil.’ 
I. Bearbeitet von Dr. Heinrich Giinter. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 
1896). The book contains a calendar of the charters of the imperial city 
of Rottweil, including such merely dated at Rottweil, or in which Rottweil 
is otherwise mentioned. Only the more important documents are printed 
at length. There are 1,512 numbers in all, ranging from a.p. 792 to 
1435. In the interest of a knowledge of towns and town life in the 
middle ages, every contribution of the nature of the present must be 
hailed as welcome, even where, as in this case, little is to be learned as to 
the beginnings of a specific municipal existence; and it is most pleasant 
to notice the spirit that prompts even the smaller of the quondam im- 
perial towns to devote sums of money to the scientific exploration of 
their more brilliant past. Biberach, Esslingen, and Heilbronn have 
promised to follow the excellent example set by their sister city. 

F. K. 


Professor G. B. Adams, of Yale University, has compressed into 850 
octavo pages an account of The Growth of the French Nation (London : 
Macmillan, 1896), intended obviously for persons of education who are 
not special students of history. In what he has done he does not claim 
to have made any original contribution to historical knowledge. But 
none the less is his work both necessary and valuable. It would be 
scarcely possible for French history to be set before educated men in so 
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small a compass more skilfully, more graphically, or more thoroughly in 
accord with the results of recent investigation. Certainly no English 
history of France of the same size can compare with it for accuracy or 
interest. In future editions Professor Adams would do well to avoid the 
incorrect expression ‘the German empire,’ which in such cases as the 
following must certainly lead to mistakes and confusion: ‘The king 
prepared the way for further annexations by receiving the homage of the 
archbishop of Lyons, a city which belonged to the German empire ;’ 
‘in 1792 the German emperor definitely refused to interfere with the 
plans of the émigrés.’ The usefulness of the book, which is well illus- 
trated, would be increased by the addition of at least one map. 
W. H. H. 


M. Sabatier has published Un Nouveau Chapitre de la Vie de S., 
Francois d’Assise (Paris: Fischbacher, 1896), dealing with the year 
1216. In this he draws attention to a newly discovered letter of James de 
Vitry, and expresses himself convinced by further study of the genuineness 
of the ‘ Indulgence of the Portiuncula ; ’ the documents which have led him 
to retract his former opinion on this point are to be given in full in the 
new edition of the Life of St. Francis. 


In his handsome book on Robert the Wise and his Heirs, 1278-1352 
(London: Heinemann, 1897), the third published by Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley on Neapolitan history within the last few years, we are glad to 
note signs of progress. Mr. Baddeley’s Joanna I of Naples was a work 
of which it was impossible to speak well. The present volume, beginning 
earlier, but partly covering the same ground, has afforded Mr. Baddeley 
an opportunity for reviewing, with wider knowledge and a saner style, 
the history of the time treated of in his cruder and earlier effort. It 
would probably have still been well if Mr. Baddeley had not been in such 
a hurry to publish. Anyhow, he ought to take the pains to correct his 
proofs a little better, and perhaps, before he produces a fourth volume, he 
will be wise to learn a little more about the general history of the period 
of which he is treating. It shows, however, a great advance that our 
author should now give us an appendix of original documents. And 
with all its limitations there is a good deal of honest work in this volume, 
though it is not always presented in a very scholarly shape. It is a pity 
that the facts are not better welded together. There is still a tendency 
to irrelevance that Mr. Baddeley has not thrown off. 


The process of consolidation which was going on among the small 
German states at the close of the middle ages and the beginning of the 
modern period and the growth of princely independence cannot be pro- 
perly understood without a fuller knowledge of the relations of the 
princes and their estates than has hitherto been attainable. The ‘ Society 
for the Study of Rhenish History’ has, therefore, supplied a distinct 
desideratum by printing the acts of the Landtag of the amalgamated 
duchies of Julich and Berg (Landtagsakten von Jiilich-Berg. Heraus- 
gegeben von .Georg von Below. Band I,: 1400-1562. Diisseldorf : 
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Voss, 1895). Their interest is not merely local, for Jiilich-Berg, by its 
position and the respectable place it occupied among German states after 
the union with Cleve-Mark in 1521, plays some little part in the general 
history of western Europe. The onerous task of editing these documents 
could not have been placed in better hands than those of Professor von 
Below, well known as a specialist on the history of the duchies and an 
able investigator of obscure institutional problems. Down to 1537 the 
material at his disposal, being chiefly constitutional, is only printed in 
so far as it affords prewves justificatives for his elaborate introduction, 
dealing with the organisation and powers of the Landtag. From 1588 
the documents are given in extenso, and begin to throw light upon the 
external policy of the duchies in such questions as the Gueldres war of 
succession. They are arranged according to subjects, and there are 
numerous explanatory notes and a full ‘ Index Locorum et Nominum.’ 


J. T. 


Messrs. Constable & Co. have brought out a reprint of Mr. James 
Gairdner’s classical edition of The Paston Letters, 1422-1509 (West- 
minster, 1896), in which, being taken from stereotype plates, only 
the smaller errata noted in the last volume of the edition of 1872- 
1875 have been corrected, and not all these quite accurately. Thus in 
vol. i. p. xvii ‘weaning’ is printed instead of ‘ weening,’ and in the list 
of errata not inserted, given on the back of the title page to the same 
volume, the words ‘ which is noted further on’ are left standing, though 
they refer to an explanation of the word ‘parklos’ on p. 219, which has 
been omitted; but these are trifling blemishes. We are glad that so 
important a book should once more be placed before the public, and 
in a more shapely guise and at a lower price than that of the 
original issue. The only matter for regret is that Mr. Gairdner was 
not given the opportunity of adding a postscript to his preface to explain 
that the three volumes of the manuscript, presented to George III in 1787, 
and believed in 1872 to have altogether disappeared, did in fact (as he has 


long been aware) pass safely into the Pretyman collection at Orwell 
Park. 


Mr. Ninian Thomson’s translation of Machiavelli's Prince, first pub- 
lished in 1882, has been out of print for a considerable time, and a new edi- 
tion was much needed. In its original form, though far from faultless, it 
was more satisfactory than any ofits more popular predecessors : now that, 
in a second edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897), inaccuracies have 
been corrected and a few words and phrases, inadvertently omitted, have 
been restored, it may well become the standard English version. As a 
translator Mr. Thomson is more faithful than Dacres, Nevile, Farneworth, 
and Detmold, all of whom, even the last, he may be considered to have 
finally superseded. Moreover he has reproduced some measure of the 
dignity and earnestness of his original, though it remains true that the 
curiosa felicitas of Machiavelli's diction cannot be preserved in a foreign 
language. Very rarely he has drifted into paraphrase, a common fault ; 
once or twice the subtle suggestiveness or covert irony of the Italian has 
disappeared. Uniformity in the rendering of particular words could 
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perhaps hardly be expected, unless a translator should ‘sin boldly’ and 
make Bacon his model ; something is certainly lost in precision by offering 
at least five equivalents for virtd and at least four for ordini. In spite, 
too, of a careful revision, a few mistranslations remain, though they are 
of no real importance, and do not impair the acknowledged excellence of 
the work. 





Father Pierling, 8. J., in the second volume of his work, La Russie 
et le Saint-Siége—Etudes Diplomatiques, II (Paris: E. Plon), continues 
the collected edition of the valuable essays which he has written on the 
relations between Russia and the Holy See during the sixteenth century. 
From repeated researches in the papal and other Italian archives, the 
learned author has been able to furnish us with many new details. We 
have the pope as the mediator between Ivan IV of Russia and the great 
Transylvanian soldier, Stephen Bathory, who had been elected to the 
throne of Poland and ruled that country vigorously for ten years. A 
great project of the time was a crusade against the Turks, but the jealousy 
between Ivan and Bathory prevented it, each seeking to dismember the 
other’s territories. The Jesuit Possevino is found everywhere active. The 
volume concludes with some interesting information derived from papal 
sources on the negotiations going on during the reign of Boris Godunov. 
A portrait of Ivan is given from a contemporary woodcut, the same as 
appears in Schiemann’s work, Russland, Polen und Livland bis ins 17te 
Jahrhundert, but it is difficult to say how far it can be relied upon as a 
likeness. Anyhow, it is what his contemporaries thought he was like. 


Mr. W. Mackreth Noble’s pamphlet on Huntingdonshire and the 
Spanish Armada (London: Eliot Stock, 1896) contains letters and 
documents relative to the military preparations of the county of 
Huntingdon in 1588. They are taken from the papers of Sir Henry 
Cromwell in the British Museum (Additional MS. 88494), who was 
marshal of the cavalry forces of the county. He was grandfather of the 
Protector Oliver, and shows in his speeches to the gentlemen of the 
county a zeal against popery singularly resembling that of his grandson. 
The documents illustrate family history, local history, and the history 
of military organisation. The protestation of Sir Thomas Tresham 
(p. 60) shows the attitude of the Roman catholics towards the Spanish 
invasion. 












The second volume (or number) of the Historische Bibliothek (Munich 
and Leipzig: R. Oldenbourg, 1897) contains thirty-four letters from 
Pufendorf to Thomasius, together with a thirty-fifth to the same corre- 
spondent from Pufendorf’s widow, dating, with the exception of the last- 
mentioned, from the years 1687-93, and edited by Emil Gigas from the 
manuscripts in the royal library at Copenhagen. We are not called upon 
to criticise the principles which guide the editor (or editors) of the 
Historische Zeitschrift in determining the contents of their supplementary 
series ; a notable opportunity was missed in the nondescript volume with 
which it opened, and which contained a selection of Treitschke's letters in 
the earlier part of his career, accompanied by a commentary in monotone. 
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The second number of the series appeals to a much more limited public. 
Possibly a few students may be attracted by the macaronic richness of 
the German prose style of the period to which these letters belong. A 
larger number will take note of the contribution here furnished to the 
literary biography of a jurist and historian who in Germany, at all events, 
thanks to Treitschke and Varrentrapp, has ceased to be a mere shadow 
of a name even to the general historical reader. They will be specially 
interested in the references to Pufendorf’s history of Charles XI of Sweden, 
his first work, and one of the earliest attempts to follow consistently 
what may be called the modern historical method, and they will, we 
imagine, be still more attracted by the account of his bearing, quite in 
accordance with the spirit of his correspondent Thomasius, towards the 
conflicts between Lutherans and Calvinists, which still survived with so 
obstinate a vigour. It is much to be regretted that Thomasius’s replies 
to these letters should apparently have been lost. 


As Mr. Freeman’s friends are aware, he possessed a very considerable 
number of architectural drawings taken by him in his younger days when 
architecture had perhaps a greater interest for him than history. It 
was a happy thought of his representatives to combine some of these with 
@ series of papers originally contributed by him to the Saturday Review 
and the Guardian, and now reprinted under the title of Sketches of 
Travel in Normandy and Maine (London: Macmillan & Co., 1897). Mr. 
Hutton, who has contributed a sympathetic preface, tells us that ‘ Mr. 
Freeman never “ writes down ” to his readers ; he expects to find in them 
something of his own interest in the buildings and their makers; and he 
supplies the knowledge which only the traveller who is also a historian has 
at hand.’ -It may be added that a traveller who is not something of an 
historian will hardly profit much by them. They presuppose a certain 
amount of knowledge not merely of Normandy and Maine, but of the 
surrounding world. Where that is present no more valuable companion 
can be offered to any one in search of those local aspects of country, and 
those remains of the architectural work of men of earlier days, which 
teach so much that cannot be learnt from books. 


The Facsimiles of Royal, Historical, Literary, and other Autographs 
in the Department of Manuscripts, British Museum, of which the first 
two series, each consisting of thirty plates, have now appeared under the 
direction of Mr. E. J. L. Scott, the keeper of the department (printed by 
order of the trustees, 1895-96), have the special advantage claimed for 
them of supplying authoritative standards for comparison—an advantage 
which will be appreciated alike by collectors and by those who have to do 
with libraries where specimens are few. They are also of remarkable 
interest for their contents, since the selection has been made with the object 
of obtaining not only good examples of handwriting but also specimens 
characteristic from an historical or literary point of view. The historical 
autographs, which begin with one of Henry V, are chiefly letters, but 
they include formal documents as well. One of them, the paragraph 
written by George III for insertion in his first speech from the throne, 
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will convince the most obstinate that the king gloried ‘in the name’ not 
of Briton but ‘of Britain.’ The editor, Mr. G. F. Warner, has wisely 
prefixed transcripts of the specimens, giving the full texts in the case of 
those letters which are only partially reproduced in facsimile. We hope that 
in the next series issued he will indicate, for convenience in binding, how 
many more are in contemplation, and will also state whether a classified 
arrangement will (as in the publications of the Palaeographical Society) 
be facilitated by a table of contents so arranged in the final part. It 
should be added that these Facsimiles are issued at so moderate a price 
that they ought to enjoy a very large circulation. 


The well-printed volume entitled County Records of the Surnames of 
Francus, Franceis, French, in England, A.D. 1100-1850, by A. D. Weld 
French (Boston, U.8.A.: privately printed, 1896), is a strange outcome 
of the American passion for genealogy. It consists of translations from 
English printed records in which men surnamed ‘ Frenchman’ in any 
form, except the interesting Frawnkissh, Fraunkissheman, are mentioned 
in any capacity. Sometimes a lengthy deed is merely witnessed by one 
of them. The evident assumption is that all these men were related to 
one another. There is, no doubt, a sense in which all Frenchmen are 
kinsmen. Weare told, somewhat naively, that the court of exchequer ‘has 
a special value in this volume, as one of its barons was of the surnames 
under consideration.’ Whatever value this compilation might have had 
is lessened by the omission, in almost every instance, of references to the 
records translated. An experienced archivist would identify most of them 
with little difficulty, but then it is not the sort of book to which he will 
turn. At p. 262 we read of ‘ the Court of Hursting, London,’ at p. 806 
of ‘Nottingham city’ (a title only permissible since last month), and at 
p. 107 of Alicia Anglicus, where it is also tacitly assumed that the wife 
bore her husband’s surname.. The mention of an agricultural tenant 
receiving ‘ fish, cheese, and bread with saltpetre (salvistrum)’ struck us 
as a picturesque and valuable addition to our knowledge of the diet of 
the thirteenth century. But, unfortunately, the prosaic ‘Hundred Rolls’ 
(ii. 463), the obvious source of this matter, reads ‘ ale’ (servisia) instead 
of this strange salvistrum. It is in character with the unscholarly, un- 
digested nature of the book that local names in England and Germany 
embodying Frank are regarded as derivatives of the latinised Francus= 
Frenchman. Had all the men mentioned in this book been really related, 
their concentrated greatness would fall far below that of the average 
English county family, and therefore their historical interest is exceedingly 
slight. 





Notices of Pertodicals 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. B. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


On the project of a critical edition of papal documents down to Innocent IIT [under 
taken by the Gottingen Royal Society of Sciences, under the editorship of 
P. Kehr]: by O. Krausxe.—Hist. Zft. lxxviii. 3. 

The letters of pope Leo I in the Munich MS. 14540: by R. von Nostrrz-Rrenecx.— 

Hist. Jahrb. xviii. 1. 

Theophanes the chronicler: by K. Kruspacuer [who discusses his biographers and 
prints an encomium and verses in his honour].—SB. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. (phil.-hist. 
Cl.) 1896. 4. 

The canonical collections attributed to Ivo of Chartres: by P. Fournier. I: The 
‘collectio tripartita’ [its contents and sources, and the relations of the manu- 
seripts].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvii. 6. 

The‘ Summa de Matrimonio ’ of master Vacarius : by F. W. Marrtanp [who describes 
its leading principles and compares them with those of Gratian and Peter Lombard, 
assigning the treatise to a date not much later than 1156. The writer prints in 
an appendix a brief tract by Vacarius ‘ de assumpto Homine’ opposing Nihilian- 
ism].—Law Qu. Rev. 50. April. 

The Vatican archives: by C. H. Hasxms [a reprint, with some additions, of the 
valuable article which appeared in the ‘ Amer. Hist. Rev.’ ii. 1].—Cath. Univ. Bull. 
(Washington). April. 

Recent Dante literature: by H. Gravert [treating separately of the ‘ Vita nuova’ and 
the tract ‘de vulgari Eloquentia;’ calling attention to a notice printed in the 
* Rivista Abruzzese,’ x. (1895), according to which Galeazzo Visconti had recourse 
to Dante’s services as a necromant (it is not said whether the poet answered the 
summons) ; and tracing the source of the biographical notice printed by P. Toynbee 
in this Review, x. 297 (1895), to the chronicle of Hartmann Schedel published in 
1493].—Hist. Jahrb. xviii. 1. 

Edward Gibbon [on his autobiographies and the correspondence of Maria Holroyd 
(Lady Stanley of Alderley)}.—Edinb. Rev. 880. April. 


Political science and history: by J. W. Burarss.—Amer. Hist. Rev. ii. 3. 

P. Lacombe on the science of history: by E. Kuzss.—Hist. Zft. xxviii. 3. 

Note on the recent controversy in Germany as to whether history proper is concerned 
exclusively with the state or also with society and civilisation: by H. Prrenne.— 
Rev. hist. xiv. 1. May. 

The Austrian ‘ Katastralkarten’ and the history of agriculture: by J. Petsxer [giving 
an outline of the course which historical inquiry has taken from the time of Méser 
to the recent publication of A. Meitzen’s ‘ Siedelung,’ and urging that further 
facilities should be granted in Austria for the consultation of the maps made for 
rating purposes (1820-1840) and known as the Katastralkarten, and that further 
steps should be taken to secure the adequate protection of this material, which 
Meitzen has shown to be of the first importance for the history of the settlement 
and migrations of peoples}.—Mittheil. anthrop. Gese!lsch. in Wien, SB. xxvii. 
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Primitive religion and primitive magic: by F. Leacr.—Scott. Rev. 58. April. 

The sculptured tombs of Hellas [in connexion with the recent works of P. Gardner, 
A. Couze, &c.]—Edinb. Rev. 380. April. 

The twenty-five years of St. Peter’s Roman episcopate [a.p. 42-67]: by F. Baccuus 
{setting out Lipsius’s argument that this reckoning is based upon a chronology more 
ancient than that adopted by Eusebius and probably traceable to a source written 
about the year 200, and combining it with the evidence adduced by Lightfoot and 
Hort].—Dublin Rev. N.S. 22. April. 

The wars waged by Julian the Apostate in the Low Countries: by W. Kocu.— 

Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 1. 

Palchos the astrologer: by F. Cumont [illustrating the survival of superstitious beliefs 
in the fifth century].—Rev. Instr. publ. 1897. 1. 

The age of archbishop Andrew of Caesarea: by F. Dizxampe [who places him early in 
the sixth century].—Hist. Jahrb. xviii. 1. 

The prohibition of images among Musulmans: by V. Cuavvrx.—Ann. Acad. archéol. 
de Belg. 4th ser. ix. 3. 

The Merovingian schola palatina: by E. Vacanparp [who examines and rejects all the 
instances cited by Pitra and Fustel de Coulanges for the existence of a school, in 
the ordinary sense, at the king’s palace; and maintains that the word ‘ schola,’ 
where it occurs, is merely the collective appellation of the members of the court 
who were under the authority of the maior domus.j—Rev. Quest. hist. lxi. 2. 
April. 

The cell of St. Meinrad on the lake of Ziirich: by O. Rixeuouz [who locates it at 
Benken, not Oberbollingen].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897. 3. 

The East-Frankish origin of Robert the Strong: by R. Meret [who defends the 
authority of the Xanten annals and Widukind against the later account which 
traces his ancestry from Saxony.]—Rev. Quest. hist. lxi. 2. April. 

Lea’s ‘ History of auricular Confession.’—Church Qu. Rev. 87. April. 

Lhe evolution of the medieval helmet: by F. R. Eartes. I.—Genealog. Mag. 2. 
June. 

Massiglio of Padua and William of Ockam: by J. Suutivan. I. [arguing that there is 
little in common between the views of the two writers].—Amer. Hist. Rev. ii. 3. 
Christian monarchy [on the history of the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and 

on the coronation ceremonial in England.]—Church Qu. Rev. 87. April. 

John XXITI’s treasure: by J. B. Saemtzuer [who notices how Villani’s story that 
the pope left twenty-five million gold florins was reduced by F. Ehrle to less than 
one-twentieth of that amount, and confirms the latter’s general result from a bull 
of Benedict XII, 7 April 1335, making the sum total of the money left by John 
XXII 775,000 gold florins or about 400,000 pounds sterling; the jewels, sacred 
vessels, &c., n0t being valued, but estimated by F. Ehrle at about one-half the 
coined money].—Hist. Jahrb. xviii. 1. 

Lucia Visconti, Henry IV of England, and Edmund earl of Kent: by K. Wencx 
{with a note on Lucia’s mother, Regina della Scala, wife of Bernabd Visconti].— 
Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xviii. 1. 

A letter of Ferdinand I of Aragon, king of Naples, to Jean Jouffroi, bishop of Arras 
[Sept. 1458]: by C. Konze; with a note on the manuscripts collected by the 
bishop: by L. Drtisuz.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lvii. 6. 

_The siege of Luxemburg [1684]: by T. Vannervs [from the narrative of the prince 
de Chimay, the governor of the town, forming a counterpart to that in the 
memoirs of Vauban].— Publ. Sect. hist. de 1’Instit. de Luxembourg, xlv. 1. 

Charles XII of Sweden and his schemes: by G. Syveton.—Rev. hist. lxiv. 1. May. 

The manifesto of the duke of Brunswick of 25 July 1792: by K. T. Hetcen [who 
examines in detail the proceedings of the summer of 1792, and divides the respon- 
sibility for issuing the document among various persons].—SB. Bayer. Akad. Wiss., 
(phil.-hist. Cl.) 1896. 4. 

The English annexation of Corsica [1794-1796, treated in connexion with the letters 
of sir Gilbert Elliot and the works of J. Boswell, P. Bourde, and Jollivet].—Edinb. 
Rey. 380. April. 

The Jerningham letters [review of E. Castle’s edition].—Quart. Rev. 370. April. 
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Russia and the rupture of the peace of Amiens: by J. Porren [tracing the attempt of 
Napoleon to procure the submission of the question of Malta to the arbitration of 
Alexander I, and showing that the Russian ministers in London and P aris seconded 
the British government in frustrating it. The intentions of Napoleon in this 
attempt at conciliation were more sincere than historians generally admit, but the 
English cabinet was unwilling to make the slightest concession].—Ann. Sciences 
Polit. xii. 1. 

Count L. Benningsen’s memoirs of the war with Napoleon in 1807. VIII. IX.—Russk. 
Starina. April. 

The responsibility for the war of 1812: by N. SumuperR [showing from French docu- 
ments that the whole had long before been planned by Napoleon].—Russk. Starina. 
March. 

The duke of Richelieu and the pestilence at Odessa in 1812: by V. TrmriazEv.— 
Istorich. Viestnik. May. 

Papers on the illness and death [from consumption] of the duke of Reichstadt [1832]: 
by E. Wertuetmer.—Rev. hist. lxiv.1. May. 

The Roumanians of European Turkey: by A. G.—Ann. Sciences Polit. xii. 1. 

Diplomatic missions to the court of China : the Kotow question, 1: by W. W. Rocxtuu. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. ii. 3. 


France 


The francs archers in the fifteenth century: by A. Sront [giving an account of the 
early organisation, numbers, arms, equipment, officers, and local connexion of 
French infantry from 1448 to 1500].—Rev. Quest. hist. lxi. 2. April. 

The religious opinions of Margaret of Navarre, studied from her poems: by A. Lz- 
Franc. III.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. France. xlvi. 3. March. 

The city of Nimes and the reformation [1532-1537]: by H. Havser.—-Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. Frang. xlvi. 5. May. 

Catherine de Médicis and the negotiations at Nérac: by the comte BacuENavLT DE 
Pucuesse [giving an account of Catherine’s journey to the south of France, August 
1578-May 1579, to pacify the religious parties in Languedoc and Guyenne. Her 
efforts ended successfully in the signing of the articles at Nérac, 28 Feb. 1579].—- 
Rev. Quest. hist. Ixi. 2. April. 

The vicomte de Pompadour, from unpublished correspondence [1585-1634]: by G. 
Cuément-Srwon.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxi.2. April. 

The protestant population of the généralité of Montauban in 1685: by C. Garrisson.— 
Bull, Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlvi. 4. April. 

The parishes in 1789: by A. Onov, continued [showing that the abstention of parishes 
from electoral proceedings was exceptional, and was caused by poverty rather than 
by indifference].— Révol. Frang¢. xvi. 10. April. 

The bureau of the Jacobin club: by F. A. Avtarp [a list of presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, and secretaries from the end of 1789 to 22 October 1794].—Révol. Franc. 
xvi. 11. May. 

Critical study on the manuscripts of Madame Roland: by C. Perrovp {analysing the 
methods of the first editor, Bosc].—Révol. Frang. xvi. 10. April. 

General Caffarelli du Falga (¢1799] and his lost socialist work: by A. Licnren- 
BERGER.—Rev. hist. lxiv.1. May. 

The vandalism of Chaumette : by J. Guttuaume [refuting Grégoire’s accusation that 
he ordered the destruction of the rare animals in the Museum of Natural History, 
and that he tore up trees to sow potatoes].—Révol. Frang. xvi. 11. May. 

The treason of general Willot: by C. L. Cuassrn [proving that Willot, who commanded 
the third division of the army of the west, October 1795-January 1796, offered his 
services to the count of Artois and acted in the royalist interest).—Révol. Franc. 
xvi.ll. May. 

* Lamennais [an analysis of the character and theological position ‘ of the Jean-Jacques 
of catholicism *].—Quart. Rey. 370. April. 
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Germany and Austria 


Diplomatic studies [based chiefly on the forms of proper names]; by E. Scurépen. 
I: The tithe list of Hersfeld [the original of which is here assigned on linguistic 
grounds to the ninth century; the first part to the middle of the century, and the 
other three to a slightly later date. The text of the document is printed]. II: 
Notices concerning Hersfeld in documents of Otto Iand II. III: An undated 
Fulda charter (Cod. dipl. Fuld. 577) [here assigned not to 860, but half a century 
earlier]. IV: The ‘ Traditiones Corbeienses’ [eleventh century].—Mitth. Inst. 
Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xviii. 1. 

Lamprecht’s ‘ Deutsche Geschichte:’ by G. Scuntrer [who discusses generally its 
principles and tendencies, as well as the criticism which it has excited).—Hist. 
Jahrb. xviii. 1. 

Charles the Great’s charters to Bremen and Verden: by M. Tanat [who discusses the 

relation of the two forgeries].—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xviii. 1. 

On the origin of the electoral college: by G. See.icer [a further criticism of Lind- 
ner’s views].—D. Zft. Gesch.-wiss. N.F. ii. 1. 

The beginnings of the German Estates: by A. Luscuin von Esencrevtu.—Hist. Zft. 
Ixxviii. 3. 

Master Johannes Rellach, a translator of the Bible in the fifteenth century: by F. 
Jostes [who defends his position against W. Walther].—Hist. Jahrb. xviii. 1. 

The rise of the German infantry [on the creation of the Landsknechts by Maxi- 
milian I, and on the campaigns of Georg von Frundsberg!.—Quart. Rey. 370. 
April. 

The historical Faust: by G. Wrrxowsxt [who reproduces all the sixteenth-century 
notices].—D. Zft. Gesch.-wiss. N.F. i. 4. 

Philip Melanchthon: by F. Kuux.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. xlvi. 8. March. 

Luther, Electoral Saxony, and Magdeburg in 1541 and 1542: by E. BranpENsurG 
{who prints six unpublished letters of Luther to show that his influence was 
decisive in inducing the elector John Frederick not to part with his claims over 
Halle}].—D. Zft. f. Gesch.-wiss. N.F. i. 4. 

Joseph I and the translation of Bossuet’s history ordered to be made for him: by R. 
Fester.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xviii. 1. 

On the history of the commercial policy of Austria under Charles V1: by F. M. 
Maver. I: On the plan for establishing a commercial union between the Bo- 
hemian lands and Trieste and Fiume. II: Extract from a report of a com- 
mercial journey in 1728.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xviii. 1. 

The relations between Westphalen, the Prussian minister of the interior, and Hin- 
keldey, the general director of police [1855-1856]: by F. von WesTPHaLen.—Hist. 
Zit. lxxviii. 3. 

The prince regent William and the reform of the German military system [1859-1860] : 
by P. Bamtev.—Hist. Zft. lxxviii. 3. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The devotion to the Sacred Heart in medieval England: by G. Dotan.—Dublin Rev, 
N.S. 22. April. 

The surrender of the Isle of Wight [by Isabel countess of Devon, wife of William 
earl of Albemarle, 1293]: by J. H. Round [who criticises sundry statements in the 
recent edition of the Red Book of the Exchequer].—Genealog. Mag. 1. May. 
(Compare the reply of H. Haut in the June number.) 

The insurrection of Wat Tyler: by D. PerrusHeysxt, continued.—Zhur. Min. Nar. 
Prosy. March. 

On the authorship of the ‘ Kingis Quair:’ by J. J. Jusseranp [defending its attribu- 
tion to James I against the criticisms of J. T. T. Brown].—Rev. hist. lxiy, 1. 
May. 

Graham, earl of Menteith [a genealogical study]: by W. M. G. Easton,—Genealog, 
Mag. 2. June. 
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The teaching of religion in England in the fifteenth century: by F. A. Gasquet.— 
Dublin Rev. N.S. 22. April. 

The history of the Edwardine ordinal.—Church Qu. Rev. 87. April. 

Shakespeare’s family: by Mrs. C. C. Stopes.—Genealog. Mag. 1,2. May, June. 

List of strangers in London [1567-1568]: printed by A. W. C. Harren.—Genealog. 
Mag. 1,2. May, June. 

John Roberts, O. S. B. [¢1610]: by B. Camm.—Rev. Bénéd. de Maredsous. 1897. 1. 

The gunpowder plot [in connexion with J. Gerard’s book]: by B. Camm.—Dublin Rev. 
N.S. 22. April. 

Pickle the Spy: by A. H. Mrutar [who considers that A. Lang’s evidence for the 
identification of Pickle with Glengarry is very strong, and that it is difficult to 
explain away the charge of treachery].—Scott. Rev. 58. April. 

The Sobieski Stuarts: by H. Jenner.—Genealog. Mag. 1. May. 

Lord Blachford’s letters.—Church Qu. Rev. 87. April. 

Benjamin Jowett (an independent biographical sketch].—Quart. Rev. 370. April. 

——— [on E. Abbott and L. Campbell’s Life].—Edinb. Rev. 330. April. 

The financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland [an historical survey since the 
union, maintaining that Ireland is fiscally a distinct country with separate 
financial rights; admitting modern over-taxation, but also a large English counter- 
claim]: by W. 0’C. Morris.—Scott. Rev. 58. April. 

Crime in England [analysis of recent statistics]—Quart. Rev. 370. April. 

Superstition in the Scottish highlands; by H. Grant.—Muséon, 2nd ser. i. 1. 


Italy 


The earliest charters of the monastery of St. Justus at Susa [1029-1212]; printed with 
prolegomena and notes by C. Creotta.—Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 18. 

The.topographical history of Mantua in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: by 
8. Davart.—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xiii. March. 

Geri del Bello: by I. Sanest [on the discovery of a second Geri del Bello, who was 
consul of the Arte della Lana in 1313, probably the son of the Geri of Dante’s 
Commedia]}.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xix. i. 

Clement VI and Joanna I of Naples [1343-1352]: unpublished documents from the 
Vatican archives: printed by F. Cerasoxrz. V.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxii. 1. 

Contributions to the history of the reconstruction of the duchy of Milan under 
Filippo Maria Visconti: by G. Romano, continued.—Arch. stor. Lomb. 8rd ser. 
xiii. March. 

The first years of Ferdinand of Aragon and the invasion of John of Anjou: by E. 
NunzianTE, continued [1461-1462].—Arch. stor. Napol. xxii. 1. 

A fifteenth-century treatise giving directions for the manufacture of artists’ colours, 
and also for chemical experiments [probably of Bolognese origin]: printed by 
F. Maracuzzt Vatert.—Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 18. 

Three letters of Savonarola and one of Fra Domenico da Pescia to Agnolo Niccolini 

and Pierfilippo Pandolfini, ambassadors at Rome and Naples in 1494: printed 
by Grvevra Nicconinr. [The letters relate to the union of the Dominican houses 
at Pisa and Fiesole with San Marco at Florence. Two of Savonarola’s letters 
have already been published]. Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xix. 1. 

An. anecdote of the bibliography of Machiavelli: by S. Bonet [the two volumes 
containing the ‘Principe’ and the ‘Discorsi’ professedly printed by the heirs of An 
toniello Antonielli at Palermo in 1584, really issued from the London press of Wolf 
and were probably edited by the Florentine refugee Petruccio Ubaldini].—Arch. stor 
Ital. 5th ser. xix. 1. 

. An account of the earthquake in Apulia [30 July, 1627]: printed by Mercatu1.— 
Arch. stor. Napol. xxii. 1. 

. Maganiello and some of his family as represented in pictures and prints of the time: 

~-. by B. Capasso, with illustrations.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxii. 1 

The correspondence of Bettino Ricasoli [1829-1860]: by D. Zantcuetu1.—Arch. stor. 
Ital. 5th ser. xix. 1, 
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Netherlands and Belgium 


Documents [1227-1299] supplementary to the ‘Oorkondenboek van Holland en 
Zeeland :’ printed by J. pt Fremery.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd 
ser. x. 1 (continued from vol. viii.) 

Laurens Jacobszoon Reael [1536-7-1601]: by J. C. Breen [a biography illustrated by 
popular songs of the day].—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 1. 

The falconry at Antwerp [(15th-17th cent.]; by F. Donner.—Bull. de l’Acad. d’Archéol. 
de Belgique, xxviii. ; 

The financial position of the churches at Amsterdam in the first half of the sixteenth 
century: by C. M. Dozy.—Arch. Neder]. Kerkgesch. vi. 3. 

The defence of the Remonstrant brotherhood by the Haarlem community in 1754: by 
B. Tipeman, Jzn.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. vi. 3. 


Russia 


The system of computation of time employed in the chronicle assigned to Nestor: by 
A. Saaxumarov.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. March. 

The chronology of the oldest Russian chronicles: by A. SHakumaLov.—Zhur. Min. Nar. 
Prosy. April. 

The peasants in Russian Lithuania, continued : by F. Lzonrovicn.—Zhur. Min. Nar. 
Prosv. April, May. 

The codification of the Russian laws in the time of Catherine II: by A. Larro- 
Dantievexi.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. March-May. 

The emperor Alexander I as an arbiter in international disputes [e.g. in the case of 
the peace of Ghent after the English and American war]; by V. Tmmmizev.— 
Istorich. Viestnik. March. 

A story of prince A. Orlov about the emperor Alexander I [remarks of the emperor on 
the constitution given to the Poles in 1815]: by K. Bornozprn.—Istorich. Viestnik. 
May. 

The year of the funeral of Alexander I (giving an account, among other things, of the 
legend that the emperor was not really buried, but passed the rest of his life in 
retirement]: by N. Sxrrper.—Russk. Starina. April. 

Some characteristics of the emperor Nicholas I [with an account of his coronation].— 
Russk. Starina. April. 

A meeting with A. Yermolov [the subjugator of the Caucasus]: by V. Srcnerorreva.— 
Russk. Starina. March. 

The disorders at Kiev from the recollections of an eye-witness: by A. M. [an accoun 
of the discontent among the peasants at the beginning of the Crimean war!.— 
Istorich. Viestnik. March. 

Pictures of the life of a soldier from the papers of the late T. Stoxvicu [an account 
of the campaign in Asiatic Turkey in 1854].—Russk. Starina. April. 


The confession of a Polish insurgent [with details of the war of 1863): by I, Lrvpanskxt. 
Istorich. Viestnik. May. 


Switzerland 


The lords of Wart (Ziirich) in the thirteenth century : by G. Meyer von Knonav.—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1896, 6. 


The site of the castle of Alt-Rapperswil: by H. ZetuEr-WERDMULLER.—Anz. Schweiz. 
Gesch. 1897, 3. 

The name Bern: by F. E. Weutt [who supports its origin from the Italian Verona, 
showing that in a document of 1332 it is styled ‘ Verona in Uechtlanden’].—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1897, 2. 

Some place-names in the valley of Saas: by W. A. B. Cooxipcx [who recites the evi- 
dence for an Italian colony there, formed in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and examines the usage of the name ‘ Mischabel,’ the derivation of ‘ Fee,’ &o.,in 
criticism of M. Iselin).—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1896, 6; 1897, 1. 

Summons to the Freistuhl at Heriko in Westphalia addressed to the town council of 
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Winterthur (1436, illustrating the wide jurisdiction of the Westphalian tribunal] : 
printed by R. Horrrter.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897, 1. 

Ordinance of the shooting society of St. Sebastian at Baden in Aargau; printed by 
F, E. Weut1.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897, 3. 


Notes on the Swiss troops in the Italian campaign of 1495 : by T. von Lrepenav.—Anz- 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1896, 6. 

A letter of abbat Theodor Schlegel of St. Luzi in Chur to Ludwig Tschudi of Glarus 
(1526]: printed by I. C. Mvuora.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897, 3. 

Verses : ‘ Von anfang Der Statt Lucern Vndt Iren Namen Rimeswiss’ [ot the end of 
the sixteenth century]: printed by A. Kitcuzer.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897, 1. 
Contemporary accounts of the disturbances in the canton of Zilrich (1794-1798): 

edited, with additional documents, by O. Hunzixer.—Quellen Schweiz. Gesch. xvii. 


America and Colonies 


The historian Sahagun and the Mexican migrations; by H. pe Cuarencey [on the 
works of this missionary of the sixteenth century, which were until lately 
suppressed by the Spanish government].—Muséon, 2nd ser. i. 1. 

William Bradford's history of Plymouth, commonly known as the log of the ‘ May- 
flower :’ by J. L. Orrer.—Genealog. Mag. 1. May. 

History of proprietary government in Pennsylvania: by W. R. Sueruerp [treating 
first of the land system, then of the government, and carrying the history of both 
from the foundation of the colony down to 1776. It is largely based on the Penn 
MSS. of which an account is given in the appendix].—Columbia Univ.. Stud. vi. 

The causes of the Maryland revolution of 1689: by F. E. Sranxs [tracing the struggle 
between the people and the proprietary government, and asserting the reality 
of the grievances against the government which were the ostensible cause of the 
revolution, The ‘Palatinate system’ was incompatible with the claim to self- 
government made by the colonists].—Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. xiv. 11, 12. 

History of the transition from provincial to commonwealth government in Massa- 
chusetts: by H. A. Cusutne [describing the reorganisation of the government of 
Massachusetts from the end of the old provincial government to the adoption of the 
written constitution of 1780].—Columbia Univ. Stud. vii. 1. 1896. 

The authorship of the ‘Federalist:’ by E. G. Bourne [vindicating upon internal 
evidence the claim of Madison as the author of certain disputed numbers].—Amer. 
Hist. Rev. ii. 3. 


Representation in the national congress from the seceding states: by F. W. Moore. 
Il.—Amer. Hist. Rev. ii. 3. 


The struggle between president Johnson and the congress over reconstruction: by 
C. E. Cuapsey.—Columbia Univ, Stud. viii. 1. 

Francis Parkman [on his works on Canadian history].—Quart. Rev. 370. April. 

The English church in South Africa—Church Qu. Rev. 87. April. 
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British Museum. Facsimiles from early 
printed books of Germany, Italy, 
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plates. London: Printed by order of 
the trustees. Folio. 
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literary, and other autographs in 
the department of manuscripts. Ed. 
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plates. London: Printed by order of 
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Coromer (B.) Nouvelle étude sur le 
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Arcypriscoe Urkunden aus den 
kéniglichen Museen zu _ Berlin. 
Griechische Urkunden. II, 10. Pp. 
289-320. Berlin: Weidmann. 4to. 
2°40 m. 


Corprer (H.) Les origines des deux 
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Orient: Chang-Hai, Ning-Po. Docu- 
ments inédits. Pp. xxxix, 81. 
Puy: imp. Marchessou. 
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Covrnet (A.) La prise de Jérusalem par 
les Perses en 614: trois documents 
nouveaux. Pp. 48. Orléans: Her- 
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Innes (lieut.-general McL.) The Sepoy 
revolt: a critical narrative. Pp. 
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Marquart (J.) Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte von Eran. Pp. 72. 
Géttingen: Dieterich. 1°80 m. 
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Révittout (E.) Mélanges sur la métro- 
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Ill. GREEK AND 


Busout (G.) Griechische Geschichte bis 
zur Schlacht bei Chaeroneia. III, 1: 
Die Pentekontaétie. Pp. 592. Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes. 10m. 

Corpus inscriptionum Atticarum. Ap- 
pendix. Defixionum tabellae Atticae, 
collegit R. Wuensch. Pp. xxxii, 52. 
Berlin: Reimer. Fol. 9 m. 

Hocartn (D.G.) Philip and Alexander 
of Macedon. London: Murray. 14/. 

Porzio (G.) Gli schiavi nelle lotte 
politiche dal principio della guerra 
peloponnesiaca fino alla battaglia di 
Mantinea [431-362 a. C.] Pp. 35. 
Florence: tip. Franceschini. 
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de l’ancienne Egypte. Paris: Maison- 
neuve. 4to. 100 f. 

Révixovt (E.) La propriété, ses démem- 
brements, la possession, et leurs trans- 
missions, en droit égyptien, comparé 
aux autres droits de l’antiquité. Pp. 
669. Paris: Leroux. 25 f. 

Srrack (M. L.) Die Dynastie der Ptole- 
miier. Pp. 294. Berlin: Besser. 7 m. 

Srrassmarer (J. N.) Babylonische Texte. 
XII. Pp. 321-416. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 
7:20 m. 

Wrevemann (A.) Religion of the ancient 
Egyptians. 73 ill. Pp. 340. London: 
Grevel. 12/6. 


ROMAN HISTORY 


ProsopoGRAPHIA imperii Romani saec. I, 
II, Il. 1,11. Ed. E. Klebs, H. Dessau. 
Pp. 489, 443. Berlin: Reimer. 

Ruaerero (E. de). Le colonie dei Romani. 
Genoa: Libr. editrice Ligure. 16mo. 
2°50 1. 

Vienzaux (P. E.) Essai sur histoire de 
la praefectura urbis a Rome. Pp. 363. 
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Note. 


The reviewer of the third volume of Mr. J. H. Wylie’s ‘ History of England under 
Henry IV’ desires to state that evidence has been shown him proving that the 
glass in the vestry of Battlefield Church, though old, did not form part of its original 
glazing, and that the Rev. W. G. Dimock-Fletcher, an acknowledged authority on 
the church, is of opinion that the masonry on the south side does not mark the 


position of the college buildings. 





